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GOD SAVE THE KING 



CHAPTER I 

IT IS for the perusal of one alone that I write this 
page and all that follow; wherein, if she read, 
will presently be seen the reason of my writing. And 
I shall tell all as if she knew naught, to the end that 
all things appear as I have seen them. 

The years that lie between this putting of pen to 
paper and the day when he that writes first cried 
aloud upon the comfortless worid that he was enter- 
ing, count more than the full quarter of a century; 
and in all those days and nights, summers and win- 
ters, autumns and springs, there has been, I do truly 
think, but one thing I have feared; yet to fear, that 
shameful passion, I have been no strange bedfellow. 

When I was a little lad, our long-faced, snuflSing 
preachers would take me between their drab-covered, 
bony knees, and bid me to fear God; but my father 
had said that God is good and pitiful; wherefore that 
fear fotmd no entrance. My nurse, again, would 
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have me fear the Devil; but the Devil, they said, 
would flee from me, did I but resist him. 

Now my mother, did I resist her, fled not; neither 
was there in her any pity; and my mother I feared 
with a fear whereof the memory is even to this day as 
a burning scar. 

My grandsire was Nicholas Ashcroft, of Ashwater 
in Gloucestershire. The great estate of Ashwater lies 
in the northeastern part of that county, where the 
border line has an eastward bend into Oxfordshire. 

This Nicholas was twice wedded. By the flrst 
marriage there was bom to him, in the year f S97» ^ 
son, Thomas, the present baronet; the second union 
brought him, in the year 1607, a second son; this last 
child of Sir Nicholas being no other, indeed, than my 
own father, Lionel Ashcroft, Esquire, of the Inner 
Temple, and of Little Marston House, in the county 
of Gloucester. 

In the year 161 1, Nicholas, some ten years before 
the end of his life, was among the flrst to receive the 
new style of baronet. He said, indeed, that plain 
Nicholas was good enough for him, and that a per- 
petual knighthood made him and his offspring no 
richer nor more thought of. But his Majesty the 
King had so wished it, and it would ill become an 
Ashcroft to refuse this new honor, or the thousand 
potmds that were the cost of the patent. The King, 
he was pleased to think, was presently in pocket, and 
future Ashcrofts saved many a heavy composition 
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for knighthood. So Sir Nicholas he became, and on 
his death Sir Thomas followed in his place, being 
then, in the year 1621, twenty-four years of age. 

This gentleman was thenceforth much about the 
Court, and in some favor of Prince Charles, which 
was continued to him without intermission from the 
death of King James until that awful day of sacrilege 
and murder at Whitehall, that has left a black spot in 
the memory even of him that writes, then a lad of 
but thirteen years. 

With his Grace the late Duke of Buckingham, Sir 
Thomas Ashcroft went on the ill-starred venture to 
raise the leaguer of Rochelle ; wherein he earned the 
name of a brave and prudent soldier, and a shivering 
ague, for all immediate reward. Yet indirectly his 
credit with the King was much enlarged by that cam- 
paign ; for in those diangers and privations my 
uncle was at last moved to some measure of admira- 
tion and love for his Grace of Buckingham, of whom 
at Court he had never held nor pretended a good 
opinion. This accordance of his two friends gave his 
Majesty, King Charles, a very lively satisfaction, 
whereof he rendered Sir Thomas many proofs in word 
and deed; more particularly marking his esteem dur- 
ing the time of their common indignation and sorrow 
upon the Duke's cruel and untimely death. 

In the politic troubles of those days Sir Thomas 
took little part. Though he sat in the second and 
third Parliaments of that reign, he held his tongue 
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and voted steadily, as he said, for the King. It is 
handed down that, upon an occasion, *'Sire,** he said 
to his friend and sovereign, **I will vote for your 
Majesty; if need come, I will fight for your Majesty; 
but to chop logic with lawyers, to garble texts with 
preachers, to make long speeches without end or be- 
ginning — these I cannot do so well that your Majesty 
would be served in the doing." 

And once, when he refused some office in the royal 
gift, his Majesty jestingly threatening him with the 
Tower, "I am more like,** quoth Sir Thomas, in a 
prophecy fairly sinister, **to come there, sire, for 
doing your will than for denying your favors." 

So my uncle professed himself well content when, 
in the year 1629, the fatal trial was made of eschew- 
ing Parliament altogether. He found himself, per- 
haps, the more free to pursue his courtship of a lady 
whose beauty was then as much in the eyes of persons 
'of fashion as afterwards her name in their mouths. 

This was Mistress Lydia Throgmorton, now some 
years in attendance upon Queen Henrietta. Her 
parents had bequeathed her, in addition to the sculp- 
tured beauty of her face and the noble grace of her 
person, but a modest property; and it was the occa- 
sion of no little surprise, when, in the year 1631, she 
became betrothed to Sir Thomas Ashcroft, that she 
had struck at no higher game. Though the manners 
of that Court were, in a comparison of the present day, 
austere, and Mistress Throgmorton*s in keeping, it 
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was even breathed that good Sir Thomas was the safe 
but second string of her bow. 

Sir Thomas, however, was well pleased with the 
marriage that he intended. His brother Lionel was 
*then newly come from Christ's College in Cambridge 
to continue at the Inner Temple his study of the law. 
Notwithstanding a diflEerence in age of some ten years, 
• there was between the brothers a very strong affec- 
tion, tempered upon the one side with reverence and 
with protection upon the other; an aflEection that had 
well become brothers with more than a father in 
common. 

Lionel, in whose gentle and studious complexion the 
coming to Court and town had fostered a strain of 
scholarly wit combined with a very pleasant gaiety, 
was much about with his elder; and, once presented 
to Mistress Throgmorton,heaflEected that lady's com- 
pany not a little. 

Now Sir Thomas Ashcroft had in his friendship a 
young gentleman that he had made acquaintance 
of during those bitter days upon the Isle of Rh^; Mr. 
Gilbert Feckenham, namely: a person of birth more 
noble than honest, but of assured bearing, high cour- 
age, and manners none too strict; who made often, 
and with growing frequency, a fourth in this little 
company wherein Mistress Lydia, no less by herself 
.than by the other three, was held the first. 

Sir Thomas and this lady were to be wed in the 
early spring of the year 1632. So it fell that btisltift.'s^ 
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of settlements and what not did take him down 
into Gloucestershire some thirty days before that ap- 
pointed time of the marriage. Meantime, I do sup- 
pose, Mr. Feckenham had made occasion to disclose 
to the lady a very ardent passion for her that he 
believed he had conceived. Nor can I doubt that this 
disclosure, however disloyal to friendship and irrev- 
erent of her dignity, found sufficient response in her 
vanity to convince him of the possession of her heart. 

So, Sir Thomas in Gloucestershire and seeing naught, 
and Lionel too single-hearted to read what he saw, 
Mr. Feckenham thought himself in a fair way to 
the securing all he would ; to which end he spared 
neither device nor effort. 

Now worldly prudence is to many a woman better 
armor than her virtue ; and Mistress Lydia so trusted 
in her panoply as to grant him frequent secret inter- 
views ; for she must needs toy with and glory in the 
love she would neither refuse nor fairly render again. 

Comes on a sudden Sir Thomas out of Gloucester- 
shire, in an hour pregnant with his fate. For, hard 
upon his arrival in London, being yet booted and 
spurred from his long ride, he entered, in company 
of his brother Lionel, Mr. Feckenham's lodging in 
Westminster. And there finding his friend surprised 
in converse with a lady that did hastily cast a veil over 
her face, my uncle, being flushed with happiness of his 
marriage so near at hand and, perhaps, with a great 
draught of wine but just swallowed, fell to making 
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pleasant game of his friend. Mr. Feckenham receiv- 
ing his jests with no responsive wit, and the lady 
moving to the door as if to depart in dudgeon, with 
a movement, as he thought, not altogether strange, 
Sir Thomas stayed her, and, lifting the covering from 
her face, saw for the first time the baleful fire that 
has since burned to this day in the eyes of Lydia 
Throgmorton. 

*T was poor Lionel who escorted her from that house, 
leaving her in sure hands for safe return to her lodging. 
Fearing worse behind him, he took himself swiftly to 
the house he had left. At the stair's foot he heard 
the music of steel; at its head, the discord of speech. 

There was a word from Mr. Feckenham that passed 
not the closed door; then Sir Thomas: 

"Chaste! God's mercy! 'tis little I care for her 
person, if the mind be evil. Come, man, I can use 
the other hand." 

Whereupon Lionel burst in upon them, to find his 
brother bleeding heavily from the sword arm, and 
clutching his weapon with more courage than strength 
in the dagger hand. But Mr. Feckenham declared 
he must not be blamed for the complexion of the 
lady's nature, and that he was guiltless in act against 
Sir Thomas; and so flung his sword upon the table, 
refusing further strife. In the end the younger had 
the elder brother home to his lodging, in need as 
much of healing for his mind as for his bleeding 
shoulder. 
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Now Lionel Ashcroft had a most tender and modest 
devotion to Mistress Throgmorton, paying to her 
mind and heart the tribute of a reverence due rather 
to the qualities of his own. And so it came that 
while he nursed his brother and tended his hurt he 
was filled with a purpose of peace-making. But to 
all his avowals of faith in the lady's virtue, to all his 
appeals for mercy to one he declared guilty of no 
worse than a single act of folly, Sir Thomas would 
answer but one word: that he had seen her eyes and 
purposed, by God's blessing, to see them no more. 
Which uncouth speech, being attributed by Lionel'to 
the distemper of his wound, which was long a-healing, 
abated not at all his intent to reconcile the quarrel. 

Madam now writes Sir Thomas a letter, but to be 
thrown yet sealed upon the fire. She then, I suppose, 
laid her case before the Queen. Certain it is that the 
brothers were one morning honored by a privy visit 
of the King, who drew at last from the wounded man 
the full story of these events. In the end Mistress 
Throgmorton had no pity and some hard words, it is 
said, from both their Majesties; whereafter she re- 
tired to a small property she had upon the river 
Thames, situate not far from the royal palace at 
Hampton ; and there shut herself up in a house even 
at that day run into a sore dilapidation. 

Thence, when Sir Thomas was about again, after 
many tedious weeks shut up with his wound, she 
wrote to Lionel a letter, wherein she begged he would 
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pay her a visit, to the end that there might be one 
at least in an unkind world to believe her innocent. 
Whereto he, with a mind still unpurged of that vain 
hope that he had, replied in person; and there, by a 
shining stream, alone with beauty crushed, as it 
seemed, and tremulous, his old resolve was no sooner 
forgot than her new purpose was achieved. 

In reverence of pity Lionel asked in marriage the 
hand of the woman his brother had cast, she said, in 
the dust. In hope of present hurt to Sir Thomas and 
of future means of full revenge, she gave him that 
terrible gift; and whether there mingled therewith 
some tenderness for that gentle and guileless man 
himself, is known but to her and her God. 

No secrecy should be in their nuptials; the world 
should know, said he, that he held himself fortunate 
among men. And so it came that two would have 
dissuaded him. 

Of these Mr. Feckenham was the first to make the 
attempt, saying in the heat of his persuading that for 
which Lionel the pacific did strike him in the face. 
Mr. Feckenham, however, would at no hand take up 
the quarrel, saying there was ill enough come and to 
come of the woman; the refusal doing no hurt to his 
honor, he being counted then the best swordsman in 
London, and of a courage above suspicion. 

The second was Sir Thomas; but his letter, brought 
by an express from Ash water in Gloucestershire, came 
too late. 'T was no short epistle, nor lacking in 
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kindly expression of love ; whereof the ultimate words, 
" Look in her eyes, dear lad — do but look in her eyes, " 
did bring into those that had read a glance of scrutiny 
so keen and full of question that his bride of an hour 
took the letter from his hand and read it unforbid. 

And when she had read he saw what his brother had 
bidden him look for. So Lionel Ashcrof t took his wife 
into Gloucestershire, to his maternal inheritance of 
Little Marston. 

Thus it was that I came to be bom: of a father 
fitted for the cell of an anchorite, and of a mother 
fashioned, it had seemed, rather for some tragic part 
in great drama than for the tender mysteries of 
familiar life. 



CHAPTER II 

1WAS bom in the year 1635. They called me Chris- 
topher. 

" Every man must bear a burden," said my father, 
when in later years he would give reason for so naming 
me ; ** and it is well for him if he find, when the weight 
grows greatest, that it is a burden of honor and a 
priceless treasure." 

And so gave me to read the legend of my namesake 
that was a ferryman; to be told by Mr. Runciman, 
with one of his sourest glances from me to the book, 
that I did but stuff my unregenerate mind with a pack 
of lying, popish tales; yet in that book, I thought 
then and still do think, was less that is dishonorable 
to God and men than much that flowed from Mr. 
Runciman's pious lips, when my mother would set 
him, nothing loth, to wrestle in prayer with her house- 
hold, hushed to sullen and weary obedience. 

From what cause my mother had adopted the cruel 

and gloomy creed of this man and others of like kidney 

that were wont to infest Little Marston House from the 

furthest days of my memory, it were hard to say. Sure 

it is (though for none other could her son write it but 

II 
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for her that alone shall read) that since her humiliation 
at the hands of Sir Thomas Ashcrof t and the King she 
had hated Ashcrof t and Stuart with an equal hatred; 
her mind, of a cast truly masculine in apprehension 
and foresight, could not fail to perceive that to attack 
the Church was to hurt the King; that to hurt the 
King was to wound an Ashcrof t; whence it arose, I 
think, that long before the war broke out she had 
adopted the part of the Parliament in matters political ; 
and I hold (so easy is this passage from the profane to 
the ecclesiastic) that the Puritan bent of her mind 
took its rise in the same cause. Showing itself first 
soon after her marriage with my father, and fostered, 
no doubt, through long years by the gloomy and bitter 
temper of her mind, this manner of waging war upon 
all that is supported of tradition or authority, digni- 
fied by her, as by the writers and speakers she did 
most aflEect, with the great name of Religion, became, 
as it were, the breath of her life, and led her, in 
the passage of years, through Presbyterianism and 
Independency to some obscure and fanatical ex- 
cesses of no little import in the catastrophe of her 
life. 

Little wonder, then, if my early days, dimly pic- 
tured through the haze of imperfect memory, appear 
a long obsession of Runciman and other such, with 
my mother as the darker and inscrutable spirit con- 
trolling the evolutions of the ghostly phalanx; against 
which my dear father was my one ally, and his study, 
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till he found me at length yet another, my one city of 
refuge. And indeed I suppose his little son was no 
less a solace to the broken and melancholy gentleman, 
whose life, in a manner of speaking, was ended where 
it should have begun. Ill-health and a certain weak- 
ness of the vital spirits had united with his gentle and 
pacific temper to render Lionel Ashcroft an easy vic- 
tim to the haughty, implacable, and masterful woman 
that was his wife. So she would leave him his study, 
his books and his melancholy undisturbed, she was 
free to manage his estate, to control his house, and to 
entertain therein whom she would. 

'T is but natural that I am often told now in man- 
hood that I am in much different from other men of 
my age and substance. For my childhood, I believe, 
was in divers particulars contradictory of common 
experience. Thus, while you shall not often find the 
country gentleman that loves not the memory of the 
house wherein he was bom, well-nigh every man of 
my acquaintance will yet confess to a measure of fear 
that clings about the remembrance of the room pe- 
culiar to his father. For, have I heard them say, that 
door was seldom approached but upon summons, and 
that summons seldom obeyed without fear well 
grounded ; if it opened not upon the rod of familiar 
judgment already tight in the paternal fist, and the^ 
harsh order to unbreech, why, there was always the 
dread anticipation. 

Now, of Little Marston House in the time of my 
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youth I have no pleasant recollection, save only of 
one chamber therein. 

The long, low, stone-flagged, rush-strewn dining- 
hall — what was it but a place where, by good luck, 
much food might in silence be consumed without re- 
proof? But, if the luck were ill (as it was wont to be, 
when there was company of the Runciman pattern), 
silence and attention to the good victuals could so 
little protect me that no quantity nor quality of viands 
did seem to compensate the irksomeness of there de- 
vouring them. My mother's withdrawing-room? A 
place where stood a three-legged stool, upon which I 
have been condemned to sit motionless and mum- 
chance by the hour together. Her bedchamber? 
That I had never entered but when my father was 
sick, and it was in my thought no better than a prison 
where was a guard that listened to our talk, taking 
thence all its sweetness of common use. My own 
chamber? The way to that lay past the door of hers. 
And the kitchens? Did I go there for human con- 
verse, or for the disordered and untimely subsidies of 
food that a healthy boy will levy upon a kindly 
guardian of the larder, it was not I alone that must 
suflEer were I taken flagrante delicto; but cooks, scul- 
lions, parlor wenches, stable lads, and all must share 
my guilt as accessory before, during, and after the 
fact. 

So that house for the great part of its space held 
little joy for the child that I was. Yet indeed I think 
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that what I lost in breadth I more than gained in 
depth. For my haven, my father's room, was always 
there, and his son always welcome. Down the dark 
gallery from the grievous worid would I creep, gently 
lift a latch set for my own especial benefit lower than 
all others of that house, and so enter our stronghold. 

This was a great chamber upon the level of the 
earth without; four-square and low-ceiled, with great 
beams of old, rough oak visibly supporting the lime- 
washed roof. Three broad windows in a single wall 
faced southward across a wide expanse of green lawn, 
and trees beyond. Between these windows, books; 
opposite the windows, books ; a third wall was naught 
but books from floor to ceiling, save only the space of 
the chamber's single door, which opened opposite the 
fourth wall, where was the wide hearth, and above it 
a picture of the Virgin Mother and her Blessed Child; 
the work, I think, of some Dutch painter that had 
more piety and tenderness than he has fame. 

Tliis abode of peace I best remember in its sweet 
and sunny aspect of summer afternoons; when the 
room seemed heavy with the wisdom exhaling from 
its many tomes, even as the air in the garden seemed 
laden with the emanations of a wisdom yet more se- 
cret, tender, and holy. For there, out beyond the 
windows, all things in the garden would on such a day 
be telling us, my father and me, that all was well 
and should be well, even though a civil strife, we 
knew, was coming to a head in the land, that must 
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not end without great shedding of blood. On such a 
dreamy afternoon my father would wander from book 
to book in search of favorite passage or apt conceit, 
even as without in his quest of honey the bee flitted 
heavily from blossom to blossom ; the scent of flower 
and tree, and sometimes of hay from the fields be- 
yond, would come to us through three open casements, 
and mingle with the sweet smoke of the Virginia to- 
bacco from my father's pipe. That burning weed 
has an odor ever dear to me, and will even now, as in 
a flash, bring back to my mind those afternoons in my 
father's study; I had almost written that afternoon; 
for indeed at this day it seems they are all of a pattern 
and melted into one. 

Some accidents falling in a single month, when I 
was but a day*s march, or thereabouts, advanced in 
my ninth year, concurred to my attaining a second 
city of refuge, and yet greater closeness of intimacy 
with my father. As thus: my father sick a-bed 
above stairs, one Sunday afternoon there were gath- 
ered at the dinner table my mother, Mr. Jeremiah 
Runciman, and two friends that he had brought; 
these two last being to me but little echoing sprites 
attendant upon my greater bogle. I see that in this 
goodly company I have forgot to include myself; 
forgot, 't is like enough, because I was at first for 
nothing there but the strenuous use of teeth and ears. 
It seemed to me then, as often now, that it is not 
the least of man's burdens that, while he may at will 
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shut eyes and mouth, or even, in a pinch, make shift 
to close his nose from within, he may yet by no means 
come at the shutting of his ears, save by such pressing 
of finger and thrusting out of elbow as will make him 
the mere sign-post of insult. In the dreary course of 
how many a homily would not some little secret lid 
or easy-sliding shutter of the ear bring peace on the 
spirit of him that is so made that, willy-nilly, he needs 
must listen? 

Listen, indeed, I was wont, and for the most part in 
silence as I ate; and from this croaking of ravens I 
would gather much that I did not believe, and more 
that I did not understand. But this day that my 
father was a-bed; whether that I was waxing bold 
with growing years, or that the talk was looser for my 
father's absence and some defeat the King had suf- 
fered in the field, I know not; but certain it is that 
this day I found my tongue. 

** 'T is a rude blow for his Majesty," says my 
mother, with a certain gleam in her great dark eyes 
that I did even then, upon occasion, begin to look for. 

** Majesty!" cries Runciman, with his long-drawn 
snuffle ; * * Majesty ! What more of majesty in Charles 
Stuart than another man ? Hath Jehovah bestowed on 
him more limbs, or greater stature, than upon us?" 

** He is at least a king," said Mistress Ashcroft, her 
eyes growing yet brighter, and her handsome lips 
writhing to a smile very cruel ; ** and so his fall will be 
the greater." 
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**A king!'* quoth Runciman's smaller parasite, 
whining very piously in his speech; **what is a king 
but cousin-gemian to a bishop?" 

Whereupon his fellow, not to be outdone in this play 
of holy wit, cries : ** And what is a bishop but bastard 
brother to the Whore of Babylon?" 

When, from my high stool at the far end, 

** Madam," I cried, having already enough anger 
(as became an Ashcroft, so to hear the King's name 
bandied to and fro) to overcome my fear, ** Madam, 
pray tell me what means that word?" 

**A bad woman, child," says my mother; **keep 
thy mouth for thy victuals." But there was by this 
less food on my platter than words in my mind; so I 
gulped down a last morsel (knowing well there would 
be no more when I had spoken), and, very stoutly, 

**His Majesty," said I, **is no kin, I am very sure, 
to any bad woman." And so drank from my mug 
the last of my small ale, as two days ago I had marked 
Will Hunspatch, our ranger, drink: to the King's 
health, I mean, and his enemies' confusion. 

It was my first and, I trust, my last speech on any 
politic matter; and the storm that followed must be 
counted to the credit of my rhetoric. 

Banished by maternal edict, and followed from 
the dining-hall by the rolling thunder of Mr. Runci- 
man's exhortation, which fell upon the ear with no 
less a sound of cursing for the sacredness of the names 
and phrases that he used, I went slowly and sullenly 
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on my way. There was in me no thought to disobey, 
and little regret for what further food I Inight have 
contrived to devour. But without the sky was blue, 
the trees and the grass were green, and the air of a 
liquid gold; and all the fair earth, save only the walls 
of my condemnation, desirable; and I had promised 
myself many hours abroad, with perhaps a visit to 
Hunspatch and the deer. For all which 't is little 
wonder if I let slip a half-smothered sob as I passed 
the door of my father's chamber, even though I trod 
soft and delicately that not even a floor board might 
creak to his annoyance. Whereafter he was soon 
standing in the chamber door, thin and gaunt in his 
long, sober-colored bed-gown; and I, butting him 
like a young ram, was soon gathered in his most ten- 
der embrace, and pouring into his kindly ear my tale 
of loyalty and woe. 

And then fell a strange thing: there comes a bright 
spot of red upon either haggard cheek, and a sharp 
ejaculation seldom heard from those lips. **You 
have done well, my son,*' he said; ** better, God for- 
give me! and more like an Ashcroft than your poor 
father this many a long year.'* 

And, though ill able, I do suppose, to bear even 
himself, he raised and bore me in his arms to the 
dining-hall, and spoke as never before nor since that 
day have I heard him speak. 

Childlike, I cannot recall his weightier words; no 
pains to scrape away the year-thickened moss of 
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oblivion will bring of them clear to mind one solid 
phrase ; but the picture of their effect is deep engraved 
for me where that moss grows not, somewhere on the 
swift but devious passage between eye and heart; a 
picture so vivid as I fear no words of mine may bring 
in like lively shape (so quick, breathing, and pregnant 
is it) to the mind of my reader: a long, low, heavy- 
ceiled room; a long, narrow table in midst of a stone- 
flagged, rush-strewn floor; without the broad low 
windows, the shadow of the house; and, beyond that 
shade, the bright afternoon sun, blue sky, and white, 
flecking clouds; within, at the table's head, three 
huddled, black figures, sitting sombre, awe-stricken, 
petrified; one holds tankard poised midway from 
table to mouth, another leans hand on table in act to 
rise, while the third droops sideways to his fellow, as 
for protection in the storm ; and, standing erect beside 
them, yet apart, the noble figure, the pale, clear fea- 
tures and the burning eyes of madam, my mother. 
And in the doorway, apart from this cluster of mingled 
passions, but inseparable from it as is the key from the 
cipher, rises the frail, gaunt form of my dear father, 
his lips moving with passionate word and phrase of 
bitterest reproach: I can see yet the figured pattern of 
his long, straight bed-gown; I can see the spot of red, 
bright and hectical, upon either sunken cheek ; but the 
words are gone from me — all but the end. 

For he said that I, his little son, was worthy of his 
name and his father's; that I was an Ashcroft, and 
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shotild be used as an Ashcroft. And he, the mild and 
gentle, from whose lips an angry word had not fallen, 
I do suppose, in the past ten years; he swore by his 
Maker that he, weak man and sickly though he was, 
did purpose shielding me from all such enemies of his 
Majesty the King as these that did now for many a 
day infest his house. 

And with that he fetched me thence to his study, 
and made much of me. And hearing my mother's foot 
upon the flags of the gallery, he bade me set the bar 
upon the door. Whereafter she tried in vain to enter, 
and so departed. 

And he told me that, since I had now shown myself 
an Ashcroft, he was minded I should begin to enter 
upon my inheritance; bade me fetch to him the 
ranger, lifted me through the open window, and 
watched me, I doubt not, as I sped over the close, 
thick grass toward the woods in search of Hunspatch. 
Whom when I had brought, my father conferred long 
with him; and then, turning to me, told me he was 
resolved to give me a tract of the forest land to be my 
own proper demesne, wherein none might enter against 
my will; where I should do as best pleased me, with 
all rights of venery, woodcraft, and building; and that 
for two days in the week Hunspatch should there help 
me in all honorable designs, enterprises, and under- 
takings. But he would have my counsel, said my 
father, where the kingdom should lie of which he 
would make me king; and so laid before me a 
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wonderful map, that I never before had seen, of the 
Little Marston lands. 

Now our woods were my greatest delight, and often 
was I forbidden to enter them ; so my fingers trembled 
for joy and lust of instant accession to my woodland 
throne, as I traced our boundaries upon that crabbed 
chart. I soon found the great road that runs near the 
house, leading south westward to Cirencester and to 
Bristol; and then I found the narrow lane that in 
older days was much travelled, I have heard, by men 
and women that were Ashcrofts and Maidens ; for my 
father's mother was the last Maiden of Little Marston, 
and that lane leads to my Uncle Thomas's great 
estate of Ashwater, full thirteen miles away to north 
and east. But the point of my search, that should, I 
hoped, be the centre and capital of my empire, I could 
not find. 

**Sir,'* I cried, **I cannot here find the old stone- 
quarry.'' 

**I doubt," said my father, **that the map is the 
elder." 

** They do say, squire," says Will, leaning in through 
the window, **that 'twas thence the stones of this 
house did come." And so we looked again, till my 
father did come upon the letters LAP, with a rough 
presentment of a stone-cutter's chisel and hammer 
crossed beneath. This, he said, was the quarry, the 
letters standing for the Latin word lapicidince. From 
this centre, with Will's help, the confines of my little 
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demesne were now marked down, and I felt my small 
head already many inches higher above the earth of 
which I now owned so noble a tract. 

It is like enough that this phantasy of my father's 
(I mean, to make of me at that tender age an owner 
of land), while doing much for my happiness and 
privacy, had rather set back than advanced my pro- 
gress in manners and learning. For Hunspatch was 
much feared upon the estate, and it was not many 
days ere he had Master Christopher's boundary line 
respected and avoided as it had been the fence of an 
enchanted garden. I know not whether my father 
did use some means of keeping my retreat free of my 
mother's intrusion, and my going to and fro of her 
restraint; or whether, as I rather think, her business 
with Mr. Runciman did at that time hold her more 
happily employed; for he was a trader of Bristol, and 
did use her moneys, and much, I doubt not, of my 
father's, to the great advantage of all concerned. 
Certain it is, however, that my first period of that so 
glorious possession was unmolested, and I soon in a 
fair way to grow, in my progress to manhood, a very 
wild man of the woods; so that, I suppose, there was 
not in the country a child so happy as I; unless, in- 
deed, it were one that had the love and cherishing of 
both mother and father. 

But the way of my saving from boorish carriage and 
savage ignorance was this. 

For six months I had been daily in the forenoon 
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visited by one that my mother bade me use as my 
governor. His control, however, had reached no fur- 
ther than a vain endeavor to teach me the pleasant 
art of reading my own language; which I was well 
able to do, when it so pleased me, many months before 
he was brought into the village under the sable wing of 
Jeremiah Runciman, to preach through his nose long 
sermons to the elect in Farmer Woodgate's bam. 

But that I was no beginner he never discovered; 
for, as easily as I would learn a page of his vile horn- 
book (which was, I do suppose, about the measure of 
his own erudition), I would forget the last, and so, 
from conning foolish tasks to recite to a more foolish 
tutor, save myself much time for better spending. 
'T was little, I think, that he cared; for the ale was 
good, and I not without a friend in the buttery to see 
that it was plenty; and so soon as Master Parsloe 
slept I would make for the woods. But one day, my 
mother being abroad, my father wandered a little 
about the house, and, looking in upon us when we 
should have been in a full tide of study, did find me 
pouring the last drops from his tankard upon the 
sleeping nose of this self-chosen fisher of men. For 
once I saw the kind face set in an aspect of great stern- 
ness, but whether he condemned the more my irrever- 
ent freakishness or the sottish slumber of my victim 
I knew not; nor indeed did I long care, for the cloud 
upon his face presently broke into a smile as he heard 
the sleeper murmur brokenly of the great rain that 
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there was, and saw him sit up, wiping his beer- 
smirched countenance with a rusty sleeve. 

Mr". Parsloe's dismission was matter of words very- 
few, and then, ** Follow me, my son," he said, **and 
fetch with you your book. I shall make a pedagogue 
better at least than this sodden lump of heresy." 
And so had me to his study, trembling by the way not 
a little. Of harsh word or stripes, indeed, I had no 
fear, with the tenderest father of God's making for 
my judge; but my month's affectation of ignorance 
lay heavy on my little soul. 

** And now," he said, when the door was fast, **you 
shall read to me." 

But, on my raising the horn book, and reciting 
therefrom a few of its meaningless syllables and 
phrases, he took it gently from my hand and cast it 
upon the logs of the fire that did use, summer and 
winter, ever to burn upon his hearth; where, with 
much writhing and crackling and a very noisome 
stench, it was presently consumed. That fotd odor, 
said my father (and I remember the words, although 
I knew not then their meaning) , was the Devil's protest 
against the destruction of a wolf in sheep's clothing. 
**For what," he asked, as if there were one by that 
should answer him, *'what is a pedant but the hypo- 
crite of learning?" 

And thereafter he gave me to read from a book that 
I found so engaging (being none other than Mr. 
Edmund Spenser's Faerie Queene) that I was speedily 
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tempted away from all stress upon my honesty, so 
that I read aloud for it might be half an hour both 
freely and well. 

Coming at length to a pause, however, and looking 
up in his face, I saw there an expression so comically 
mingled of surprise and merriment that I perceived 
how simply I had discovered to him my iniquity. 

His face grew grave as I watched it. 

** I see,** he said, pointing to the embers of the book 
he had burned, **that one hypocrite begets another.'* 

And so I told him all, and in a little he forgave me; 
having much ado, I suppose, to control his mirth, as 
I told of Mr. Parsloe's doings, and of my strategy in 
handling him. And thus it was that I became my 
father's pupil. 

They say there is no royal road to learning. How- 
ever that may be, I am very sure that my tutor did, 
in the years that followed, bring me into the kingdom 
of such knowledge as I possess by a way that led 
through a country very pleasant alike to guide and 
follower. Perhaps we two together did find the path 
that others have missed. For me at least it had 
more flowers than thorns ; as how should it not, with 
a teacher (to leave metaphor) in whose hands the 
poems of Homer were, first, a great and entertaining 
story-book; secondly, verse of strong and swelling 
music; and but last the parade ground of syntax and 
paradigm? 

I am not to give here that course of learning which 
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my father ingeniously devised for his son's advance- 
ment; leading me in it with a skill so pleasant that 
I had not been able in some years that followed easily 
to answer the question, whether of the two, my books, 
or my kingdom of the woods, I loved the better. And 
in my memory I find that books and trees, the ma- 
thematics and hut-building, poesy and the tending 
and nurturing the deer in my charmed circle of Little 
Marston woods, are all most pleasantly mingled and 
run together. 



CHAPTER III 

THAT it behoved every man to be loyal, and to 
honor his sovereign only next to Him that made 
them both, I knew and believed since I knew any- 
thing, nor can I doubt that this good and pious creed 
was strengthened in me by contradiction of the 
treason and heresy I was used to hear from the lips of 
those I either feared or hated; but, beyond all this, I 
had long believed the devotion of an Ashcroft to him 
that wore the crown must have in it some quality 
more intimate and personal. The lands of Ashwater, 
I had heard, were granted by the crown to an Ash- 
croft that was a yeoman, three hundred years ago. 
But the legend of the Ashcroft crest is **Quia dedi, 
dabo," and, in that year when my father was first 
getting some learning into my head, I would often, 
when my eyes lighted on those words, say to myself: 
*'Then it is not for the lands that we must love and 
serve the King better even than other men are bound.' ' 
And then the time came that I heard the story: the 
story that an Ashcroft must tell to none but one of 
his race or the wife of such. 

Upon the night that followed the battle of Cressy, 

when King Edward the Third and his chief com- 

28 
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manders were yet ignorant how great was the over- 
throw of the French king and his army, the victorious 
English slept upon their arms. One of the sentinels, 
bound upon pain of death to keep open eyes for a 
watch of many hours, was a stalwart yeoman of 
Gloucestershire, one Wilfred Ashcroft. And as he 
leaned against a tree and idly watched the gleaming 
of the moon upon the steel of weapons and armor and 
upon the pale, upturned faces of the men sleeping 
about him, he was aware of one that walked near and 
saw him not. Anon the stranger stood, and, raising 
his arms to heaven so that his black cloak was spread 
abroad in likeness of the wings of a bat, prayed aloud 
with a great earnestness. He cried that his sin was 
heavy upon him, yet it seemed that the Lord remem- 
bered it not, since He had that day given him victory 
so great. Yet he, the sinner, did not forget, neither 
his sin nor the loving-kindness of his Judge. In 
proof whereof he there solemnly vowed that, if the 
morrow should assure his hopes of that great field, 
he would before his death, not only in atonement of 
that sin but also in thank-offering of that victory, 
make the pilgrimage to Rome barefoot, begging his 
meat as he went. 

His prayer done, the King by chance cast his eye 
upon my ancestor, and, in sudden recoil from so much 
piety, did fall upon him with much sharpness, asking 
him with what face he dared play eavesdropper to 
his sovereign lord. Whereto Wilfred replied, nothing 
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daunted, that his face must e'en fend for itself; but 
he thought his soul would in no wise be advantaged 
for disturbing a man, king or villein, at his prayers. 
On this the King gave him his hand, asked his par- 
don, and thanked him; and then he said that Wilfred 
was witness how awful an oath he had taken, and so 
should be his mentor to see it fulfilled. Which duty, 
as far as in his power should lie, Wilfred Ashcroft did 
undertake ; for, said he very freely, it is bad, being a 
common man, to bait one tittle of his word given to 
another; but, being a king, to break faith with God, — 
't was not to be thought on, and, if there were danger, 
it must be looked to. 

And look to it he did; for three times in the long 
reign of that great monarch did he foot it from 
Gloucestershire to London, forcing himself by hook 
or by crook into the royal presence, and giving the 
King discreet and privy reminder of that pledge un- 
redeemed. And the third time was in the latter and 
most wretched days of that King; and, liad they 
dealt with another man than my sturdy ancestor, 
Mistress Alice Ferrers and her following had kept the 
old friends apart. 

**I cannot go," said the King, sick and doting. 

*'Then I must go in your stead," says Wilfred Ash- 
croft, now fifty years of age. 

The King then told him that he had in a manner set 
the matter before his confessor, who would have him 
atone the breach of oath with large gifts to the Church. 
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**If you give your kingdom, sire," says blunt Wil- 
fred, **yet will your word cry out/' 

**What avails it, then," said the King, **that an- 
other go?'* 

**T is the best, sire,'' replied the yeoman, "that I 
can do. One bore our sins and died for them, and 
bade us bear one another's burdens. On the field of 
Cressy you took me to witness of your oath. I will 
see how much I may bear of this that weighs heavy 
upon your years." 

And so he walked barefoot to Rome, and back 
through Avignon ; had there private conference with 
his Holiness, the eleventh Gregory, and returned to 
London in the latter days of the year of grace 1376, 
with the Holy Father's full remission of the vow in 
his wallet; thus mightily easing the last days of that 
unhappy monarch. 

The lands of Ashwater were Wilfred's reward, to be 
held (as my father with memory of his studies in the 
Temple did say) in common socage. 

**And what is socage, sir?" I asked. 

*' A tenure, little lad," he replies, **by a determinate 
service'. And the rent, or render, is the Cross of Ru- 
bies; a cross of silver, of size that a woman might 
wear at her girdle; from head to foot, eight rubies; 
from arm to arm, seven; being fourteen gems for the 
fourteen stations of the Cross." 

**But eight and seven are fifteen, sir," cries his 
scholar. 
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"Little simple fool!** saith the tender tutor; "will 
not the mid one be counted twice? This tenure of 
Ashwater," he continued, "is under the rules of 
petit serjeanty, and the Cross must be rendered to 
each sovereign in the first year of his reigning; 't is 
said it was the dying Edward's gift to old Wilfred, 
and holdeth a secret in its bowels that none knoweth 
but the holder of Ashwater and the reigning king. 
Poor Edward did say that Wilfred saved his soul; and 
that is why, our ancestor having given so much, we 
that come from him must ever give our best.** 

"And what, sir,** I asked, "was the sin that the 
poor King had done?** 

"*T is thought that Wilfred Ashcroft knew,** said 
my father ; and with his thumb, that was till this 
held fast in the loves of Dido and -^neas, he prised 
the book again open on his knee; "but *t is certain 
that he never told.** And so resumed his reading 
aloud to me; but this history I had heard filled my 
thought, and shut out even the smoke of poor Dido*s 
pjrre. 

I thought with a passibn of impatience on the many 
years that must roll heavily by before I might *be of 
service to our unhappy sovereign; fearing, indeed, 
that before I should be a man his Majesty would, one 
way or another, be past the need of any helping that 
Ashcroft could give 

My father told me the tale that I have here above 
set down, as we lay upon the grass that runs like the 
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tongue of a green tide into the mouth of that old 
stone-quarry that I had chosen for the centre of my 
woodland realm. It was a day of great heat, about 
mid August, I think, of that summer wherein the 
field of Marston Moor was so sadly lost by the King, 
which was something over a year later than the day 
when Master Parsloe mistook the dregs of his ale for 
a storm of rain. All royalist hopes of the King's 
cause were much lowered by this overthrow of his 
arms; and nothing, I am sure, but his woeful condi- 
tion of body did keep my father at home. 

But one Ashcroft there was that, since this wicked 
war was begun, had done all that man might for his 
master; I mean my uncle Sir Thomas. 

Seven years after his breaking with Mistress Lydia 
Throgmorton, being then in his forty- third year. Sir 
Thomas had surprised his fashionable friends by 
taking to wife Amy Burchell, the daughter of a yeo- 
man of great honesty, that dwelt upon his own land 
some two miles from my father's house. I have 
heard that when his Majesty would have taken him 
to task for so matching beneath him, Sir Thomas re- 
plied that, though he had taken a queasiness at ladies 
of the Court, 't was no reason he should live alone and 
die without issue; that, if he could prevent, there 
should be no Throgmorton blood in the coming Ash- 
crofts ; and that farmer Burchell was of stock as good 
as old Wilfred that was King Edward's friend. Which 
arguments, I believe, prevailed with his Majesty; for 
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my Aunt Amy has often shown me a ring that was 
sent her from the King when my cousin Mary was 
bom. That was in the year 1640, when I was no 
older than five years ; and I have yet a faint memory 
of a time when some news that my mother had heard 
cast a deeper gloom over her spirits and a thick pall 
of consequent terror over the house; and this, I 
think, was that birth of my cousin; whom, till long 
after the day that my father spoke with me in the 
stone-quarry of old Wilfred, I had never set eyes on, 
nor named in my mother's hearing. 

When the trouble in the land came to blows. Sir 
Thomas left wife and child at Ashwater ; and since had 
labored, heart, mind, and body, in the royal cause. 
Where the King was, there was he; and it is said he 
would often give wiser counsel in matters military 
than men in higher place were minded to let his 
Majesty adopt. 

Throughout this cruel war my father's land and 
estate enjoyed an immunity from exaction and pro- 
scription that might well appear unexampled and not 
to be believed, were it not for two considerations : the 
first, that my bugbear, Jeremiah Runciman, was our 
protector of the one part; and the second, that his 
Majesty the King held us safe upon the other. 

Jeremiah, I do suppose, saw no reason for letting 
those men in power, with whom he stood so well, 
drain dry the chiefest milch-cow of his enterprise in 
the Western Indies. For Runciman, though both 
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rebel and heretic, was as good a man of business as he 
was honest in the handling of the moneys entrusted to 
his stewardship. 

As to the King, I have in these latter days, since my 
uncle and I are friends, heard Sir Thomas tell how he 
did time and again give order to any that in his name 
did command troops in our countryside, that Mr. Ash- 
croft of Little Marston was to go unharmed, being, ap- 
pearance or none, his Majesty's very good friend. 
Whether this gentle kindness did spring from some tra- 
dition of old Wilfred's loyalty, or merely from the 
knowledge that his late Majesty of blessed and pious 
memory did hold of our family's sorrows, and from his 
entire affections to my Uncle Thomas, I do not know. 

So it fell that Little Marston was a charmed circle 
to the armies of both parties, and within it there was 
peace of such kind as could dwell where my mother 
was. But within Little Marston was another and 
more sacred ring; I mean, my principality of the 
woods. Whether my father, in that rare and eloquent 
outburst of reproof, had for once checked and given 
pause to that haughty spirit, — but this I doubt; or 
whether her ventures with Runciman beyond seas did 
wholly engage her thought ; or whether, in these years 
of grace 1644 and 1645, the broken fortunes of the 
King did ease her mind of some measure of her spleen, 
I know not ; but 't is very certain that for three years 
and more my kingdom of woodland peace was un- 
troubled by her presence. 



^v 
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And so I pass over yet another year and come to 
my meeting with the best friend, not being of my own 
kin, that ever I had. 

The golden month of September in the year 1645 
was more than half wasted, when I found myself 
ambling home from the village of Bourton, through 
the level, westward rays of the dipping sun. At 
Bourton there lived the best shoesmith and farrier for 
many a mile around, and to him I had this day paid a 
visit, to have of him another lesson in the difficult and 
perilous art of shoeing a horse. He was, moreover, 
the one man of our parts trusted in the shoeing of an 
ox, of which beasts a yoke might often be seen plough- 
ing in our fields, and now and again hauling upon our 
roads. And I had a mind to know how the cloven 
hoof was best shod, against the day that I should 
carry out a design that I had of putting some of our red 
deer in harness, as I had read is done with other kinds 
in colder regions. 

I was, before the sun did sink low to that point 
where sadness begins, whistling-merry, and my little 
Scotch horse slugged cheerily along, and his hoofs 
seemed to keep time to the air that I trilled. But 
anon the sun touched the verge of the horizon, and I 
whistled no more. And I forgot the great things I was 
one day to do for the King, thinking instead of Naseby , 
nowbut three months old, and of other bad news heard 
but this day ; till I murmured under my breath, 
**Shall I ever serve him now, or is all indeed at an end?" 
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Thus musing, I heard from the wayside a very dread- 
ful groan, and, turning my head, beheld a man that 
lay partly in the ditch, with head and shoulders prone 
upon the road. I was quickly afoot and by his side ; 
to find him at first scarce conscious of where he was or 
what he did. At length, with water from the stream 
that was none too near, carried with much loss in the 
battered steel morion that the poor fellow wore, I had 
him back to himself; when I found him more spent 
with hunger than hurt by the fall he had taken. 
Now I had in my pocket a very good luncheon of 
bread and cheese, of which, so well had my friend, the 
farrier of Bourton, regaled me, I had found no need. 
To this the stranger fell very ravenously, so that I 
soon thought fit, not only to satisfy a curiosity well- 
nigh as keen as his hunger, but also to give some 
interruption to his perilous haste of eating, to question 
him; since his great sword, his buff jerkin quilted 
with steel, and the horseman's boot did witness very 
plain he had been at the war; and for the second boot 
the poor fellow had no longer any use, his left leg being 
gone from well above the knee ; while beside him lay a 
broken crutch of wood, with a roughly hewn cross- 
piece for the arm-pit. 

It soon appeared from his speech that this poor 
maimed fellow was a gentleman; from his words, that 
he had lost his limb some two months before in the 
fight at Langport in Somerset, where Sir Thomas 
Fairfax did so notably disorder and defeat the Lord 
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Goring, that commanded for the King in the West; 
that he had been succored by some poor, simple folk 
that had kept and tended him at free charges till the 
flesh was healed round the stump of his thigh-bone; 
the end of which his peasant host, under the sufferer's 
direction, had shortened by two inches with a hand- 
saw; whereafter, the blade being brought to a white 
heat in the coals upon the hearth, they had seared the 
poor flesh so that the blood might cease to flow; and 
he told me how, recovered at length in a measure, he 
had made him a crutch and stumped wearily thus far 
from the neighborhood of Bridgewater, taking the 
road by Cirencester; how, on the day of his wound, he 
had been robbed of all his money by those human 
vultures that ever infest and batten on the stricken 
field ; how, therefore, he had begged his food at cottage 
doors as he fared wearily hither; how this day and 
the last had been eased by no charity, and how, to the 
back of his great weariness and the pain of his leg, he 
had also a mighty hunger, when his faithless crutch did 
break in two and so bring him heavily to the ground 
with his head upon a stone. 

All this the soldier told me, and more, with a grim 
but gentle fashion of jesting at the more grievous 
parts that did make me most tenderly pitiful of his 
woes, even when most I laughed; but I marked 
that never a word did he let fall that should tell me 
whether he were a Parliament man, or a true lover 
and subject of his Majesty the King. By his being 
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left hurt upon the field I did suppose him a King's 
man; but, by the fashion of some part of his dress, he 
seemed not unlike one of the Roundhead troopers we 
had seen to trot through the village not many days 
since. 

When so much was told, and the bread and cheese 
come too soon, it seemed, to an end, 

** I must not keep you longer from home, 
young gentleman," he said; **your governor will be 
angry, or your father, maybe. I do most lovingly 
thank you for that Elysian meal ; and, if you will help 
me to a stout hazel pole from the thicket there to 
mend my crutch, I will bid you good-night. I have 
here a good knife with which you may easily cut 
it." 

But I was full of wonder and pity for a soldier that 
had so suffered — for the King, as I hoped; but, if not, 
he was at least a man, and a man weary and sore. So 
I cried that we should not part, but I would fetch him 
home with me, and feed him better than with bread 
and cheese. But he answered, with a smile so gentle 
as was a wonder to see upon a countenance so 
haggard and grown with hair, that if in these days I 
should fetch to my home every broken soldier that 
I happed upon, my father would soon have little but 
bare walls to shelter him. But, I persisting, the 
weary man gave way, and when he would again have 
been about the mending his crutch, I spoke with 
childish pride, saying: 
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*' There is time enough for the crutch, captain. 
Meantime my horse shall carry you home." 

Whereafter, with a struggle or two and such help as 
I could give, he was gotten to his foot, and with an 
arm round my neck hopped painfully to the side of my 
little horse that cropped the grass by the roadside. 
But Rupert, though standing a bare eleven hands, was 
too high for the one leg and great fatigue of my new 
friend; so I led the little nag into the deepest part of 
the ditch where I had found the wounded man ; when 
the poor, maimed stump of a thigh was easily cast 
across the little beast's back, and the man seated 
upon the small saddle, that had, indeed, an appearance 
truly whimsical beneath him. 

I now led Rupert along the ditch until we came at 
a place where he might freely scramble to the road; 
which done, and I marching proudly beside, holding 
the bridle, we had, I suppose, made a strange figure of 
mirth for any chancing to meet us. 

** Prithee, hold on, sir,'* said I, **For at whiles he 
is very fierce, if he knoweth his stable is near.'* 

**It is what I am wont to do," he answered. 

** And I will pray you, sir, I continued, **not to ask 
of my horse more than a sober walk. For indeed he 
is scarce up to your weight, I believe." 

** T is the pace," he replied, looking down with a 
smile, "that accords with all our needs — four-legs, 
two-legs, and one." 

And so on in silence for a space. Anon, remem- 
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bering I was but a child, I let go the bridle and 
dropped back a pace to walk at his knee. But finding 
none, and feeling my eyes drawn ever and again to the 
place of that dreadful absence, it pitied me sorely of 
his hurt, so that I moved round to Rupert's off side, 
that I might not look on what I would not see. 

After a while, he asked me if I were indeed well 
advised to take home with me so strange a guest. 

**If you are a Parliament man, sir,'* I said, **my 
mother will welcome you freely. But if for the King, 
why I must do the best for you that I can, with the 
help of my little hut in the woods." 

**And your father?" says he. 

**My father," I answered, **is my friend, and will 
help me, if he can, in anything that is for our honor, 
or his Majesty's." 

"God save the King!" said he. 

** And confound his enemies; amen," said I. 

We were now come to the lane that leads, as I have 
said. Ash water way; it is also, from the point we had 
reached, the near and secret way to the quarry in the 
woods. The latter part of our road thither was very 
grievous, the path being much broken, and the sky 
with its fading light much obscured by the thickness 
of the trees. At the door of the hut — or, rather, I 
should say, at its mouth, for it was very ill built and 
had naught to close its entry — the weary man, in 
trying to dismount (for here was no comfortable 
ditch) did again fall heavily to earth; but was at 
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length gotten within, where for the time all the com- 
fort I cotild give him was a bed of bracken and a great 
rug of deerskins that I had made in the cold of last 
winter. But he said dreamily that if he were not 
fairly in heaven (as his sins, said he, little deserved), 
he was at least well on the road thither. And so I 
left him, after tending Rupert and tying him by the 
halter as far from the now sleeping stranger as the 
hut would allow. 



CHAPTER IV 

I NOW made all haste to the house; where, as I 
crossed the threshold, I encountered my mother. 
There lay upon her brow a deep gloom of anger that 
came near to strike the old familiar terror into my 
heart. 'T was now long past our wonted hour of 
supping, being, indeed, between seven and eight of 
the clock; and, had I shown fear, there is little doubt 
I had lost, not only my own meal, but all chance that 
night of getting food for my guest ; for the larders and 
the buttery would be locked, and the cook abed. It 
was, I believe, this fear that my lame friend might 
fast till morning, and some swelling sense, perhaps, 
that I now belonged to the greater world of action, 
since I was about succoring a good servant of his 
Majesty the King, that gave me courage to meet 
madam's stem gaze with a glance very open and fear- 
less. 

She received the account of my tardiness (which 
contained no worse falsehood than a suppressio veri) 
with more of gentleness than was her custom; and 
soon led the way to the dining-hall, where meat was 
yet upon the table, and in silence filled both platter 
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and tankard for me very liberally. And, as I ate, to 
lead her mind from further questioning me, 

Pray, madam,'* I said, ** where is my father?" 
Sick abed,*' she replied, **of a very grievous 
catarrh. What would you have of him?" 

** There are news I did hear at Bourton-on-the- 
water that I would tell him," said I. **But if he be 
sick, it were best wait for the morrow." 

**Are these news then ill?" says my mother, with 
much eagerness. 

"In your ears, madam,** I answered, *'I fear they 
will seem good.** 

"Ah, little son,** says she, with a note of tenderness 
in her voice that was new hearing to me, "would you 
but leave to follow after this old and idolatrous wor- 
ship of kings and prelates ; would you now in the days 
of your youth be learned by your mother to walk in 
the path that the Lord of Hosts doth illumine for the 
feet of His saints, and to give liberty unto his peo- 
ple — ** and here she paused. 

"Ay, madam,*' said I, with my mouth full. 

"Why, then, Chris,*' she replied, "your mother 
and you were better friends.** 

"Indeed, madam,*' I stammered, for her aspect did 
make my small bosom in a manner to pant, "I do de- 
sire it. But I am an Ashcroft, and, if I walk not right, 
the Lord will know the reason, since He made me such." 

" Throgmorton no less than Ashcroft,** cries madam, 
as one holding to a hope that fades. 

I 
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"Indeed, I know not, madam,** said I, all a-trem- 
ble. " But they do say there is one Sir William of that 
name that is for his Majesty. Is he of my kin?" 

And then the little curving lines of that strange 
softness did leave her face, so that it was once more 
as I was used to see it. Which did ease me of a weak 
feeling that I had ; yet I hope again to see that mar- 
ble melt, before, as old Runciman would say, the 
river Jordan flow between us. 

**Give me these news,'* was her next word. 

**Nay, that I will not,** quoth I, with hardihood 
gathered whence I cannot tell. **But, madam,** I 
went on, **I will gladly sell it.** 

**And the price?'* says she, with a little laugh that 
was harsh to hear. 

**The remnant of this venison pasty, if it please 
you madam,** said I, **to carry to my home in the 
woods." 

"Pshaw, child, take what you will to your kennel," 
she cried; **but tell me quick. Hath some thrice 
blessed ball from cannon or musket stricken Charles 
Stuart, or is Chester fallen? ** 

**Climpson the farrier did tell me, madam,** I re- 
plied, **that one he calls Earl of Montrose is utterly 
put to rout and his power broken. 'T was at some 
place in Scotland, called Phil — Philip — somewhat I 
cannot bring to mind, madam, and did fall out no less 
than a fortnight back, though the news are but just 
to hand. Pray tell me, madam, who is this earl?" 
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And she reared her noble form aloft, and again her 
eyes glowed with that light that was not from above. 

**He was their chiefest hope, boy,'* she cried, **and 
he is but dust underfoot and as ashes before the 
wind/* And then, with a countenance and gesture apt 
rather to some priestess of Moloch than to an humble 
lover of the gentle God that died for us all, she raised 
aloft both arms and eyes, saying: 

**Thou hast also given me the necks of mine ene- 
mies; that I might destroy them that hate me." 

And so left me ; which was even as I would have it; 
for, though I feared her gone to tell my father that 
which could not but rend his heart, yet I could not 
help him, and there was another that needed me more, 
that was my father's friend and my own, because 
the King's. 

So, swift as thought, I set the dish that held the 
pasty upon the window-ledge, and beside it the jack of 
ale three parts full, with a great hunch of bread; 
opened the casement, scrambled to the sward beneath, 
drew the food and drink after me, and, treading 
gingerly, made my way with a wide compass round the 
house to the quarry and my hut. 

I had there an old lanthom which held some three 
inches of candle; and, while I was about kindling this 
with flint, steel, and tinder, the stranger turned in his 
sleep as one awaking; so that, the candle at last 
burning, I made no scruple to draw near his bed, nor to 
let the light fall upon his face. Whereupon he opened 
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his eyes, and I, leaning over him and holding thelant- 
hom above my head and somewhat in front of me, so 
that my face was in the light, he cried, as one yet half 
in sleep and scarce knowing what he said. 

** Lionel! *T is his very look and the blue eyes of 
him. Poor Lionel!** 

With which strange words he turned upon his side 
to sleep again; but I, proud of my foraging and think- 
ing he would sleep better with more food in him, laid 
a hand upon his shoulder and gently shook him to a 
full awakening; when he very warmly welcomed me, 
and thanked me for what I had fetched him. Then we 
talked a little, and he ate much, fishing out the venison 
with his fingers, breaking away the crust of paste, and 
sopping bread in the gravy, but nursing, as he called it, 
the ale for a full drink at the last. At length, after 
a great draught of it, he said: 

** Prithee, tell me, my pocket Samaritan, what is 
your name?'* 

And I: ***Tis Ashcroft, sir; Christopher Ash- 
croft." 

** I knew it — Gad's'oons, I knew it ! " he cried ; then, 
a shade passing over his face, he added, **or did I 
dream?** 

**I see not how you should know so much, sir," 
said I. "But will you not tell me yours?** 

'* Gilbert Feckenham,** said he, very simply; "but 
your father's name is Lionel, is it not?'* 

"It is, sir," said I. 
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"Were you, my lad, of an age to hear, and your 
father of a mind to tell you my tale," said my guest, 
" you would beg me this night to let you have this 
little house to yourself." 

**Nay, sir," I cried, **that would I never — not were 
you Judas, or Colonel Cromwell. But I must home 
to bed," I added. ** I have left the window on the jar, 
and, if I be caught, shall be held naughtier than you 
ever have been." And as I stood beside him, he 
raised himself upon a hand, and his head was near 
my shoulder. And my heart swelled to think that for 
a night at least I had comforted a man that had fought 
for the King. And, because I had fed him, maybe, I 
did feel him in some sort mine ; so I laid hand on his 
farther shoulder, and said I would be his friend what- 
ever ill he had done ; and upon that we shook hands 
together. 

And soon after, with beer-jack in hand, leaving the 
dish, that had yet some meat in it, for the morrow, I 
sped again to the house, in much fear of the openness 
of that casement; which yet, by great good fortune, I 
found as I had left it, and so slipped silently to bed. 
On the morrow at five of the clock, I was stirring, 
and, quickly dressed, had begged of Sally the dairy- 
woman a great jug of milk and was off to the quarry 
with it before my mother was descended from her 
chamber. And the milk set in reach of the still sleep- 
ing man that was now all my care, I sped swiftly back, 
and so to breakfast with madam; who told me that 
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my father was better, and should after awhile descend 
to his study. Whither, with great show of studious 
zeal, I betook myself to my book, and when my 
father came to me, my story was not long in telling. 
Yet 't was but half told when he said I had done well, 
and the man must be cherished ; but when I said the 
name that he bore, my father started to his feet in 
much disorder, and, crying, ** After all these years!'*, 
sank again into his chair, staring very blankly out of 
the window; which amazement continuing, at length 
I plucked him by the sleeve, and asked, would he not 
come with me to see the poor gentleman and to speak 
with him. 

**No, child,'* says my father, **I will not come. I 
am sick." 

** But *t is a morning very fair and soft, sir,'* said I- 
"For sure, it would not harm you. Or shall I bring 
him to you here, when we have fashioned another 
crutch? Yet, indeed, he is so spent that it will be 
grievous going for him, wanting his leg." 

**I will not see him," said my father, with eye still 
fixed and unseeing. 

**I do suppose, sir," said I, a little dashed in my 
spirits by this manner of taking the thing, and yet 
unwilling to give it up, **that, if Mr. Feckenham 
hath done you wrong, he is by this very sorry for 
it." 

** What has he told you, lad? " now asked my father, 
turning his eye upon me mighty keenly. 
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** Naught of the matter, sir,** I replied, "but that, 
an you were minded to tell it to me, I should wish 
him out of my hut in the quarry. But I did tell him 
I should not so ; for I knew that you, that are ever so 
compassionate with me, would forgive one that is 
sorry and is hurt for the sake of the King.'* 

** *T is not for any wrong to me,** he answered; then 
breaking off, he added: **But thou art right, little 
man. Come, let us go to him.** 

So I fetched him his cloak and his hat, and the stick 
with which he was used to walk, and together we went 
to the quarry, with all the way never a word spoken. 

Now, as we came in sight of the hut, which Hun- 
spatch had so placed that it was not to be seen until 
the mouth of the quarry was well entered, we perceived 
Mr. Gilbert Feckenham seated upon a great stone that 
lay by the door of it. And, when he saw us coming, he 
rose by means of his sheathed sword, which he used as 
a staff, till he had a good hold with his left hand upon 
the door-post; and so stood, hat in the other hand, 
while we drew near. In which gaunt figure and pain- 
ful posture there was joined a rugged dignity with a 
humbleness so gentle as the picture of him cleaves yet 
in my mind; so that if I but shut my eyes I can see 
him still, ragged garments, battered accoutrements, 
the two months* beard, and all. 

And I think that I held my breath a little, as one 
about privily to hear Father Saturn speak with Mars. 

Some twelve paces from the door my father stayed 
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his approach, looked the maimed soldier for a space 
steadily in the eyes, and then with much ceremony 
doffed his hat. Whereafter, having again paused a 
little, 

** So much, sir,'* he said, ** is for your wound, and for 
the service wherein you have gotten it,'* and set his hat 
again upon his head. 

*'My uncovering was to yourself, Mr. Ashcroft," 
said Feckenham. 

** 'T is hard for me, Mr. Feckenham," says my 
father, "to know what course I should take in speak- 
ing with you. But, if without offence it may be said, 
I do wish to forgive you." 

** For that matter, Lionel Ashcroft," says Mr. Feck- 
enham, very gently, ' t is true, but with yet a measure 
of sternness in his voice, "I shall not trouble you. 
For nothing have I done the memory whereof your 
pardon will ease." 

**What is this?" says my father, turning his eyes 
upon me. '* My son did tell me you were sorry for the 
wrong you had done me." 

And my heart was striking great blows upon my 
ribs ; not for any fear that I had, being so appealed to ; 
but for the vastness of it ; for this was indeed a warring 
of the gods. So I answered as well as I might for 
the tightness there was in my breast, saying: 

** I said, sir, that, if Mr. Feckenham had indeed done 
you wrong, I was very sure he was by this very sorry 
for it." 
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"May I never," said Mr. Feckenham, **be worse 
construed. If I have wronged you, Mr. Ashcroft, I 
will humbly and readily ask your forgiveness. But, 
in my thinking, I have done you no hurt in word or 
deed. When I spoke with the child, it was of Sir 
Thomas I did think. 

**If Sir Thomas be hurt," said my father, **I am 
wronged." 

"We go at cross purposes, Mr. Ashcroft," said 
Feckenham. "We talk, you of consequence, I but of 
intent. In intention, I did wrong your brother; in 
consequence, I do suppose, he is much a gainer by my 
fault. You I would have saved, if I could; and 't is 
in great part that deaf ear you turned to my warning 
that hath brought upon you the consequence of my 
wilful offence against your brother. His pardon, 
when God gives me occasion, will I ask. But you — 
had you heard me, you would never have wedded 
the — " and here with a start he turned his eyes upon 
me. "God forgive me!" he exclaimed; "she is the 
little gentleman's mother." • 

" *Tis no matter," says my father, looking upon 
me with a pride very tender. "He is no meddler; 
for indeed he is already well toward a kind of ripeness 
and will, I trust, be never so rotten as let leak what he 
catches unawares." And then his countenance grew 
dark again. "But indeed, sir," he went on, "I am, 
out of my study, little of a schoolman, nor fond in a 
case of familiar honor to chop logic with casuists." 
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"To my cost, Mr. Ashcroft, even then I knew some- 
thing of women/' said Feckenham, **and, had she 
been other than she was, I doubt I should never *' 



** Enough, sir," cries my father. *' For your sword's 
sake you are welcome here till you find means to *' 

** To go further, you would say,'' exclaimed Fecken- 
ham, very bitterly. **So please you, I will not be 
lagging long behind my leg. Good brother worm was 
a-calling to me very sweetly yesternight, and, Gad's 
my witness, I think he had had the whole carcase by 
this, but for your little son and his Bucephalus." 

"For the King's sake, and my honor," my father 
continued, **I would we could fetch you to Little 
Marston House; but there is a reason " 

** Why, yes," cried Feckenham; **I have heard that 
even our women turn Puritan, and testify before the 
Lord. The hut will serve till it be dark, and then I 
will go." 

** Nay, sir," I cried; for I could bear this no longer, 
and understood no more than that my mother was 
still to blame for the trouble that there was; **nay, 
sir, but this is my land that we are upon, and you are a 
King's man, and must stay here till you may serve his 
Majesty better by going hence." ' 

And my father would have left us, but bethought 
himself, and turned to Mr. Feckenham, saying that he 
honored him for that which had brought him here, 
although he could not be at one with him in those 
matters they had spoken of. 
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** 'T is little I have done/* he answered, wishing to 
keep the talk afoot, I thought, till a truce shotdd be 
reached; **yet is it more perhaps — '' My father in- 
terrupted him, wholly mistaking the meaning of the 
unuttered words. 

**More than I have done, you wotild say," he cried, 
flushing hotly. **I must tell you, Mr. Feckenham, 
however little I am like to be believed, that my con- 
dition of body *' 

But here poor Gilbert, perceiving the ungenerous 
interpretation set upon his unfinished speech, was all 
hot for shame of the thought that was none of his; 
and, forgetting he was no longer biped, would have 
made eagerly a stride in my father's direction ; from 
which he was like to have fetched a most dreadful 
fall; but my father caught him in his arms. 

And Gilbert murmured, as he leaned upon him, that 
such was indeed never his meaning. And I, seeing 
that they were more like to agree since the angry one 
did now minister to the pacific, turned away into the 
hut to loose little Rupert and lead him forth. For to 
this day, when I am joyful, *t is ever my first motion to 
get me on a horse and to find for him space where he 
may freely stretch his legs. Nor, as I fetched him 
from the hut, was my joy made less to hear my father 
sweetly asking pardon of my guest for some blow 
given in those sad old days. 



CHAPTER V 

IN many months that followed there was little hap- 
pened; I mean in the time between Mr. Fecken- 
ham's coming to us, which was near the end of the 
month of September in the year 1645, and the early 
days of February in the year 1647, when Sir Thomas, 
my uncle, returned from the war to his home of 
Ashwater. He was, I have heard, in much disgust 
of the King's placing himself, against his very urgent 
counsel, in the hands of the treacherous Scots. Yet 
he clung to his master during the nine weary months 
that were spent in barren haggling over terms of an 
impossible settlement, nor left him till the Scots had 
handed over their King to the Parliament for a price. 
And I have remarked that even to this day my 
uncle will never find a word that is good for one of 
that nation. 

But if in that time little worthy of note befell us at 
Little Marston, much was done. The old quarrel 
between them being wholly reconciled, my father 
would have had Mr. Feckenham, now, alas! past use 
as a soldier, to take upon him the office of tutor and 
governor to me ; urging this upon him very pleasantly, 
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and saying that, so maimed as he was, he could 
scarce do his Majesty better service than to train in 
the use of arms so promising an Ashcrof t as his little 
Christopher; indeed, so moved was he by this sweet 
resurrection of love and friendship that he would have 
had him out of hand to the house ; being, in the flush 
of his joy, ready to brave my mother, and, he said, a 
thousand such; adding, I do remember, that he was 
master in his own house; which sajdng, young as I 
was, did make my heart within me near to weeping 
for him that was master of so little but my love. But 
Mr. Feckenham, declaring roundly that nothing 
should bring him beneath the woman's roof, com- 
pounded thus : that he should stay there in the woods, 
receive such food as he needed from the house, and in 
return give me such teaching and wholesome company 
and advice as should advance me on the right road to 
manhood ; all which was agreed, upon the plain under- 
standing that I should treat him no more as a stem 
governor than my disposition toward him impelled 
me; for, said Mr. Feckenham, he had neither a mind 
to make himself a terror to any soul that breathed 
(his Majesty's enemies excepted), nor could he ever 
forget that it was to my sound heart and headpiece 
he did owe his life. Of which permission to use him as 
a companion I took full advantage; but in such wise, 
I believe, as in no way detracted from a fitting rever- 
ence of his goodness, nor from a tender respect for his 
hurt. He has within my manhood told me, that 
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when I would cry to him in the woods, "Come 
hither, Gilbert*'; or, at our work and play, style 
him comrade, or fellow-workman, it has often sent 
into his breast a swiftly shooting memory and 
savor of youth, nor ever endangered by a jot the 
authority he was used to wield over me; for the 
most part, very gently, but once and again with a 
sternness most amazing. 

He will say to-day that I was a good pupil. *T is 
small wonder, having so brave, tender, and wise a 
tutor. How should I but learn courtesy, when he 
himself could not, nor would, forget that I was his 
host, and that I it was had pulled him from the ditch 
and carried him to warmth and food? How could I 
but learn fence, when he, with that one nimble leg and 
only less agile crutch, was able, for many a year after 
I was for most men no mean opposite, to work his way 
about me and to touch me where he would with any 
force he was pleased to use? How could I but achieve 
some knowledge of the art of war, during the many 
years that he talked, taught, made plans, models, and 
diagrams in a manner the most engaging in the world? 
For he would show me what the great commanders 
under whom he had served had done at such a place, 
how those he had read of had disposed their men or 
dug their approaches at another, and give me many 
instances before ever he deduced a theory. 

How should I not have some handiness in different 
crafts, and even now some resource in every need, 
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having lived with and loved so many years one that 
never lacked device upon emergent occasion? 

Nor is it any wonder if I grew to love the letters of 
my own country with a love even greater than my dear 
father has given me for the great writers of Greece 
and Rome. Mr. Feckenham, if a poor Grecian, was no 
unwilling nor unready reader of Horace, Ovid, .and 
Virgil. But the joy of his mind was in what he called 
the greater work of our own great men, and through 
him it was I grew to love the tales of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
the romances of Edmund Spenser, and the wondrous 
tragedies and comedies of William Shakspere ; which 
last, he wotild say, were an epitome of human life, seen 
through the eyes of Nature's high priest and set forth 
by a prophet in words of the noblest poet of all time. 

How should I not have learned in advance some- 
thing of virtue, even in matters wherein tempta- 
tion did not presently assail me, with a friend and 
counsellor that so well knew the world; being, as he 
was, of wisdom so unwonted, that he would never 
blink the truth, but would make clear answer to all I 
wotild ask; not seldom praying me that I would learn 
a little virtue of his sins, and a little wisdom from the 
folly he had known. And indeed, though in this and 
other matters I am no such scholar as my friend's 
intent did deserve, yet am I, I do believe, the better 
for his teaching. And again, how should I but learn 
to ride the great horse, with all the skill and cunning 
of the French manage, when Gilbert with but one 
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good leg and the butt end of the other would not only 
sit, but in an hour handle to his will the most evil or 
unhandy beast our countryside could furnish? Often 
upon such days as farmers and horses were gathered 
in the village would he take me thither; he stumping 
cheerily along upon his crutch, I leading little Rupert 
well-nigh hid beneath the great saddle Mr. Feckenham 
had caused to be made for his use in Gloucester City; 
and in the village Gilbert was by his second visit 
known as one that would back, handle, and not sel- 
dom tame the most evil mannered and dangerous 
animal; so that in a little his fame went abroad, and 
they would bring horses of curst reputation long miles 
to see what Master Gilbert that lived in Little Marston 
Woods should make of them. It was thus that Mr. 
Feckenham became possessed of that strange steed 
that did for many a year afterward serve him so well. 
For in the summer of the year 1646, it being some ten 
months since Mr. Feckenham came to us, there arrived 
one day in Little Marston Village, our small market 
then afoot, a great, red-faced, loud-voiced, jovial yeo- 
man, out of Warwickshire. He rode in a little cart 
drawn by a little nag; and behind the cart was fast by 
a mighty stout halter a huge, raw-boned, large-hoofed, 
evil-eyed horse; sixteen hands was he and two inches 
high, well-nigh as black as soot, and, when I did first 
see him, to the full as dirty. His Boeotian owner 
alights before our little inn and calls for ale; crying 
aloud between his draughts thereof that there went a 
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report we had here in Little Marston one that could 
ride any nag foaled of mare; that he had here one he 
would swear was a mare's son, though he would not 
vouch upon his honesty for the sire ; which indeed he 
did suppose to be the chief of Beelzebub's stud; and 
one took him to Gilbert, that sat near by upon a bench 
in front of the ale house ; at sight of whom the good 
man's face did wofuUy fall. 

** 'T was no cripple I did travel twenty miles to 
meet," said he, **but a man they said able to master 
the wickedest horse out of hell. I bring you the 
nag," says he; "pray you, show me his rider." 

**I believe, good fellow," says Gilbert, very gently, 
**that I am he you seek. And if you will get help 
to put my own saddle upon him, and to mount me 
upon his back, I will gladly give your horse the chance 
to put me off again." 

** Indeed, sir," said the honest farmer, ** I thank you 
very kindly. But to my thinking, that know that son 
of Satan, 't were little short of murder to set a one- 
legged man across him." 

** 'T is no matter for that," says my friend; **for I 
will call all present to witness to the coroner, if the 
brute do break my neck, that it was but a case of 
felo de sej' 

So among them they saddled this formidable steed 
and at length got Mr. Feckenham upon his back. And 
no sooner was his one foot well in the stirrup, and the 
stump of his near-side leg well settled in the leathern 
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bucket, or kind of magnified holster, that he had for it, 
than they all leapt aside with a qtiickness that was none 
too nimble. For 't was Gilbert alone seemed safe, 
while that black fiend, as in despair of harming his 
rider, bade fair to wreck not only the stalls of the 
market but even the village of Little Marston itself. 
But Gilbert neither smote nor spurred, and the gentle 
tenor of his countenance was unruflSed, while the one 
steady hand upon the bridle, now soft as the woman's 
that caresseth her babe, now stem as justice, and 
anon as cruel as the law, did in a measure temper the 
horse's worst excesses. Once headlong he made for a 
stall on the t' other side whereof sat a poor woman, 
when, 

**Bow your head, madam," cries my friend; "bow 
low and htmibly." 

And in a flash they were over, horse and man; 
but pots, kettles, crocks, and woman untouched. 
Whereat the crowd cheered, and the terror of their noise 
added fury to the antics of the black horse, which took 
straightway to a kind of leaping most hard to deal 
with and troublesome to endure. For in one small 
patch of ground he would bound upward and return 
again to earth, back arched and feet striking the 
ground together. But of this he tired anon, for the 
sharpness of Mr. Feckenham's bit ever fetching up his 
head when he would have it down. And then for a 
space he stood, sweating, trembling, and aniazed. 

Saith one: ** He has enough." 
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Another: ** T were best kill him an he have ndt/' 

But the farmer that owned the horse : ** Have a care, 
sir. He but plotteth worse. He will now rear and 
fall backward, or roll himself upon the ground." 

**Let some friend furnish me a cudgel/* said Mr. 
Feckenham; when an oaken staff was readily thrust 
in his hand. Then I saw the beast begin to bend his 
knees, and I thanked God that a horse does ever let his 
body gingerly to the ground. And Gilbert's long leg 
was slipped from the stirrup, and stretched down to 
full length ; and the long-rowelled spur was driven 
upward beneath the belly of his steed; which, think- 
ing this place was for him too thorny a bed, reared his 
whole body upright on the hinder legs of him; where- 
after he had speedily fetched himself and his rider a 
backward fall very terrible to think on, had not that 
cudgel fallen between his ears with force truly dread- 
ful. The stick, indeed, was broke, and it is wonder 
that the horse's skull cracked not also. So his second 
pair of legs came to earth, as he had been but a tilted 
kitchen table. Whereafter Gilbert forced him through 
a hedge (for the beast was dazed past leaping) and 
drove him across ploughed land at full stretch of his 
legs till every hair of his poor body cried mercy. And 
when they lifted my friend from the saddle, 't was not 
the horse alone did sweat. 

**I do fear, master yeoman,*' says Gilbert, wiping 
his face with his kerchief, ** you will scarce yet find 
him docile in handling." 
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** Nay, I will not have him/' cries the farmer. ** In- 
deed and good sooth, sir, I have never seen, lior am 
like again to see, a seat so firm. I would beg you — ** 
but here he paused, looking around upon the faces, 
inquisitive and eager, of those that hearkened to the 
talk. **I pray you, sir, give me a word apart,** he 
said. 

So Mr. Feckenham followed the yeoman, deftly 
heaving himself along with his crutch. And I fol- 
lowed both, being wont to keep near my friend in all 
adventures that befell us. But the bluff farmer 
looked on me askance, which marking, Gilbert said 
that I was his friend and a gentleman of honor, being, 
indeed, he added, an Ashcroft. 

** 'Tis well, sir,** replied the man. **I would ask 
you if it be in the — the cause of the Lord and Gideon 
that you have gotten this wound. For if you be 
indeed one of the chosen, I will give you my horse, 
and glad to see the devil's spawn no more.** 

**I must thank your good will to me,'* says Gil- 
bert, "while lamenting you have not as good to his 
Majesty.** And here he uncovered. "Fairfax and 
his men have taken my leg; of which I wish them joy, 
for *t is all they ever had of me save a knock or 
two.** And so, smiling disdainfully, would have 
turned away; but the man held him by the sleeve, 
begging him to keep the horse, saying that he could 
not bear to give anything to a Roundhead, and so had 
used that artful means to find in what cause so gallant 
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a gentleman had served. And when Gilbert at first 
refused: 

** Indeed, sir/* he said, "if you will accept so poor a 
gift, being what I need not, nor cannot use myself, and 
have qualms of selling to the unwary, you will do me 
no small kindness. For I shall think *t is in a manner a 
gift to his Majesty, since he now lacks means to 
reward his friends." 

So it came to this, that my friend, without offend- 
ing, could no longer deny the pertinacious fellow; and 
at length accepted the horse and parted with many 
kind words. 

Thus it is, I think, little wonder that I am able to sit 
a nag of almost any kind; for upon that same gaunt 
animal did I take many a lesson and from his back 
many a fall; but I doubt I could scarce sit him now, 
as he was that day I first saw him play the devil let 
loose in the market-place. 

Before our first winter together was well begun, Mr. 
Feckenham did reform our mode of life and the man- 
ner of our housing, so that the quarry became a very 
commodious dwelling-place. In place of my old hut, 
that had as many holes as any sieve, Gilbert, Will 
Hunspatch, and I did build a little house very con- 
venient for my tutor to dwell in. This was done in a 
manner of architecture the most simple in the world. 
For across the corner of the quarry where my rickety 
hut had stood, was raised a stout wall some ten feet 
high, fashioned of the stone that was here plentiful. 
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With lime from a kiln near Farmer Burcheirs and sand 
from the bed of our little stream we had a very good 
mortar for this wall. The roof was yotmg ash poles, 
cut in our woods, and set, as close as they would lie, 
slantwise from the stone sides of the quarry to the 
top of our wall; the ends protruding some three feet 
beyond it for an eaves ; and all the crannies where these 
poles did meet with each other and fit to the rock, 
were filled with our mortar of lime and sand ; and over 
this was a thatching two feet thick of sound rye straw. 
This thatching, I remember, did give us no little 
trouble, till we were glad to get the help of a cunning 
gipsy fellow, named Giorgio Malenka; who proved 
himself, though I never loved the man, a most ingen- 
ious workman, to devise and to perform. He came 
among us one day that we were vexed with this same 
job of thatching our uncouth cottage ; and Hunspatch 
would have beaten him soundly for being on the land; 
for Will was ever a kind-hearted man, and would not 
hale a vagrant, even an Egyptian, before the justices, 
if a drubbing would serve his case. But Mr. Fecken- 
ham begged the fellow off, saying he was a man, and, 
if a sinner, perhaps no more guilty than the rest; and, 
by the look of him, well-nigh starving with hunger. 
So Will dropped his cudgel, with a better grace than 
he had done at any other intercession, and I gave the 
man food. Whereafter he was most ably assistant to 
us, so plaiting the edge of the thatch that it lay curled 

upward against the rocks, to drive the water in foul 
5 
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weather away from the crevices. And many other 
things he did, wattling osier hurdles for our deer-pen, 
and teaching me much woodland wisdom, and many 
cunning tricks, both to snare and also to be friends 
with savage creatures. But after a month's bed and 
food very well earned, he set out to join his friends, 
having, it would seem, a secret means whereby he 
knew the place to find his tribe. 

The deer-pen was on the far side of the quarry from 
the cottage that leaned so comfortably against the 
rocks ; and thither in bad weather we did use to 
tempt the sweet, silly creatures, all such as were sick, 
hungry, and a-cold coming to know us and our hospi- 
tality very well. For over one half of that fold was a 
pent-house against the wall of rock, that in time of 
snow and cold winds made temptation too strong for 
any luxurious antlered head to scorn. Hunspatch, 
indeed, did grumble, and swear that I drew more than 
my ten-acre share of his beasts into my land; but 
changed his note in the springtime, when he counted 
how small had been the winter's loss, and how great 
the increase bade fair to become. For their fodder, in 
that first winter, we paid with the price of the horns, 
hides, flesh, and even hoofs of those we slaughtered 
and contrived by hook and crook to find a market for; 
but the unkindly doing to death of those poor, pretty 
animals was carried out in a place far from the quarry ; 
nor were the parts we dealt in brought ever within the 
ken of their delicate, tremulous nostrils. 
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Our little house had a great chimney, small at the 
top, but widening to a great open hearth below; 
where, the winter through, we burned our own wood, 
and in especial the roots of the trees we had cut for 
roof, door, and window; grubbing them up with in- 
finite labor and pains, to clear the land we purposed 
using to grow fodder for our stock. 

In the quarry also stood, opposite the entrance 
worn by many a horse, ox, and quarryman's sled of 
elder days, the stable of our nags; it was built of logs 
plastered in the cracks with mud, as is the fashion, 
Mr. Feckenham said, in the American settlements; 
for he had, before that time he served under the late 
Duke of Buckingham, been two years a soldier in his 
Majesty's Colony of Virginia; and in this log-house 
were lodged very fitly and warm, and very safely 
divided apart, my little horse and Gilbert's great 
one. 

In the quarry for the most part I dwelt; sleeping 
often in a bed of dried bracken, with my friend on the 
other side of the fire ; but seldom did I omit dining 
with my father at the house. As for my mother, she 
would eye me strangely at times, but for the present 
seemed to let all pass. From my father she knew that 
I had one he called my governor that dwelt in the 
woods; Mr. Feckenham she met, I believe, more than 
once about the place, though passing not very near 
to him; he wore, moreover, in those days, the beard 
he had let grow after he lost his leg at Langport;. ,,^ 
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which, in its wildness and great growth of silver- 
streaked blackness, was ample disguise for an old 
lover, loved for so short a time. 

When I was at the house, I knew I must one day- 
grow to be a man, and come to grips with my mother; 
but in the woods with Gilbert, the horses, and the deer, 
making fond pretence to be a buccaneer on some 
island of the Spanish main, where, I was pursuaded, 
men had no need of mothers, I was, me thought, 
grown already. 

But enough of this sylvan haven that I had ; it was 
no idyl of the woods that I took pen in hand to write, 
but with purpose far graver; and this calamus currens 
is, indeed, too often a runaway steed, that the more 
readily he is mounted, will the less be guided. I shall, 
however, let stand this that I have set down of the 
ways and the days I love to recall, as showing where 
and how it was that I found my happiness when I was 
entering upon my twelfth year. 



CHAPTER VI 

ONE day in the early fall of the year 1646, in 
hauling logs, roots, and stumps for our stock 
of firing against the winter, my little Rupert being 
sick and too weak for such labor, and Hellfire, as we 
called the great black gelding, being more wicked even 
than his recent wont from the sharp sting of cold there 
was in the air, I had the thought to harness to the 
little sled we used for this work four of the stags that 
we had by this very tame to our hands. What 
with ropes for traces and old sacks for breast-collars, 
and other such-like tackle, they did make, I doubt not, 
a very strange and whimsical appearance; but they 
did at last, by one thing and another, make shift to 
draw the sled and its load to the quarry. Of which 
the consequence was twofold: in primis, that poor 
Gilbert fell from the wood block where he sat, with 
mirth to see his firewood so brought home, and there- 
after declared he was glad men laughed not with their 
legs, or he had missed great part of a joyous cachin- 
nation; secundo, that we set ourselves to fashion a 
proper harness for the little, big-horned steeds; which 

done, we must needs have a better vehicle for them to 
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fetch at their tails. than the clumsy sled that carried 
our firing; and so it fell that a little before Christmas 
we were thick in plans for a kind of four-wheeled cart, 
when Malenka came again to our door, begging hospi- 
tality. Who was no sooner fed than taken into coun- 
sel; and he said that, since he knew the winter should 
be mighty rough, he would make for us a real 
snowsleigh, if we would give him food and shelter 
till it was done. Which he made featly enough, 
with a wooden frame and runners, and a body of 
wicker stuff; padding the sort of huge basket in 
which we should sit with hay, and lining that 
with skins of deer, and fetching strips of iron for 
the runners at a very low price from a smith that 
was his friend. 

The sleigh was finished and the snow came; the 
sleigh was tried and the snow lay; and so it was never 
in our heads to turn the maker of our new toy out in 
the cold of such a season. But one day (the third, I 
think, of February) he went out and returned not; 
and Mr. Feckenham and I were sorry for him, fearing 
he had somewhere, in the foul night that it was, lost 
his way; but could do nothing till morning. But 
on the morrow we forgot him; for, my mother being 
from home, as she would ever be when she pleased, 
without reason given, my father did come, well wrapt 
from the cold, to spend great part of the day with us 
by the fire in the cottage in the quarry. And a very 
joyous company we made, being, according to our 
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divers knowledge, three misogynists for a while be- 
yond the reach of woman. 

My dear father had fetched in his pockets two bottles 
of wine, of which we drank according to our several 
capacities; I in sips from a little mug, my father 
sparingly as became his frail habit of body, and Gil- 
bert without stint while the canary lasted. And we 
made much of our visitor, Mr. Feckenham fetching 
from his store many merry jests to make the good 
man smile, and sometimes, even, as the night drew on, 
to laugh; which was with him a very rare exercise. 
And so, I say, we forgot Malenka, until my father, 
buttoning himself close from the cold in act to depart, 
let fall some word of the man being that morning in 
the kitchen and receiving food from madam, my 
mother. This he told us, as fearing we had not suffi- 
cient this cruel weather for one he knew some time 
our dependent. 

And then I did pilot the dear man home to his bed, 
and returned to Gilbert. And Gilbert's first word 
was to ask, what mischief was Mistress Lydia up to 
now, that she should collogue with this rascal Egyp- 
tian. 

The next day my mother was returned, but Malenka 
unseen in kitchen and stable; and that day, I remem- 
ber, I did drive my little horned steeds across the 
snow, sitting behind them in the light-gilding chaise 
upon runners that Malenka had helped us to fashion. 
There was, for all the cold that still held fast, a merry, 
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glancing sunshine ; and it was a pretty sight to see the 
eight branching horns waving and tossing so high 
above the sixteen little cloven feet that drew me so 
swiftly wherever in the roads the snow was beaten to a 
surface proper to the runners of the sleigh. And Mr. 
Feckenham, who watched and advised, though he 
would not burden the little beasts, he said, with his 
great weight, did praise my handling. In the sum- 
mer, he said, we must contrive wheels and shoes. 

The next day, being the sixth of February, I 
was as usual at dinner with my father and madam 
my mother, when a small matter fell out that I found 
much difficulty to explain. I had spoken to my 
father of spending the afternoon in study with him, 
when madam suddenly discovers a care for my tutor 
and an interest in his comfort in this hard weather 
that we had, that were so unwonted as to bring my 
small mind at once into the zenith of suspicion ; sus- 
picion, indeed, but blindly feeling for its right direc- 
tion, but suspicion not to be dulled nor allayed. I 
kept, then, my eyes hard set upon my victuals, lest she 
should find a thought in my face. Never perceiving, 
therefore, the false step she had taken, she went on to 
tell me how she would have me carry a hamper she had 
prepared to our cottage in the woods. Whereto duti- 
fully consenting (but saying in my heart she would 
have me from the house, and for that I would surely 
return to it), I did look her in the face with such 
show of guilelessness as I could compass; when I 
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perceived in her cheek the flush of pinkness that was 
the deepest dye her marble pallor did ever use to 
take on ; and in her eye a very lively brightness that 
was not this time the flash of hate, but seemed rather 
the light of anticipated victory. And I wonder now 
at this fault of strategy in her; a fault she had never 
made, but thai her son was grown of late a very 
stranger to her. 

Now I had no mind to rob Mr. Feckenham of any 
good things that she might send him to procure my 
absence, nor by any sullenness to show doubt of her 
goodness. But, my errand done, I returned hot-foot, 
and, I hoped, unseen, to the house. And there I 
spent the time until supper; at first with my father 
in his study; and after that I was two hours in my 
bedchamber in the roof, watching from its window 
for I knew not what, with now and then a shuddering 
upon me that was not all for the cold I suffered in that 
cheerless room. Mighty cold, however, I was, so that 
I took an old, rough cloak, long outgrown and dis- 
carded, and wrapped it round me close. And as I 
looked from the window, with eyes grown used by 
gazing to see well in the swift-falling gloom of the 
short winter evening, I saw glide from the thicket that 
grows between the old lane that I have mentioned 
and the kitchen end of the house, a man that bore 
something like a sack but meagrely filled upon his 
shoulder. To tell his face there was not light enough ; 
but by his action in going, which was wondrous 
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snake-like and sliding, I knew him for the ambiguous 
Malenka. My heart for the past five hours had cried 
to me : ** Somewhat is wrong! '* ; and now my under- 
standing took up the cry. But when this burdened 
figure of a man came at once and without hesitation to 
a little door that I knew, but had never seen daylight 
through, which was, indeed, directly beneath my lofty 
garret- window, my heart doubled the pace of its beat 
with this corroboration from his friends the wits; 
when by a hand unseen the door was opened, and 
man and burden disappeared, it could indeed strike 
its blows no faster; but my body was all a- tremble, 
so that, although I would have descended inconti- 
nently to see what I might find, I was forced awhile to 
refrain myself, lest excitement betray me. 

At last, after some minutes given to composing my 
spirits, I started forth, but to encounter madam at 
the third door along that gallery. She stood with her 
back to that door, and a hand behind her upon the 
latch, as one daring the whole world there to enter. 
**What do you here?** she cried. 
**I come from my chamber, madam,** I answered. 
** *T is good hearing,'* she cried. **I did think thy 
hog-pen in the woods more to thy taste.** 

** At whiles it is so, madam,** I replied. ** But these 
days the woods are very cold, and I hsi^^e here fetched 
my old cloak.** And I thanked God I had it still 
about my shoulders. And then I went slowly down 
the stair, pondering how I might beguile her, so that 
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she might not remove what lay in that chamber before 
I should get sight thereof. Indeed, I had a kind of 
secret drawing toward the other side of that door, that 
I am at whiles tempted piously, if fondly, to assign to 
a hidden working of Providence. Which was, I doubt 
not, at work, for at the stair's foot it sent me an old 
enemy at the moment more welcome than a friend. 
I mean, I found there, newly alighted from his fat 
horse, Jeremiah Runciman. He was kicking the snow 
from his boots just within the great door, and there 
came from him a doleful rumbling, from which, since 
only the holy names and words stood forth, it was 
hard to tell whether he blessed or banned. 

**Mr. Runciman!" I cried. **Does madam expect 
you, sir?** 

'*Not so, my little brand from the burning yet un- 
plucked," said he. ** But my news, whether sacred or 
profane, are not seldom my welcome.'* 

**I will presently advise her you are here,*' I cried; 
and sprang up the stairs as swift as I might ; to find 
madam placed as before, but this time more clearly 
out of countenance. 

"What, what?'* she cried, **is it thou again, wrong- 
head?" And she made at me, as if beside herself 
with anger and in act to strike me. Now she was tall 
and strong, and I but hard, wiry, and well-knit for my 
few years. 

'* Madam," I said, **ifyou do strike me, I will call 
aloud upon the house, and will then ask my father 
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and Mr. Runciman to see what you have in that 
chamber/' 

Whereat her arm fell to her side. 

**Tush, lad/' she said, with a little tremor, and 
speaking with more kindness than ease, "I but 
jested/' 

**Why, madam," I answered, **I did no other my- 
self. For I have been often in that room, and know 
there is naught but an old bed and a mighty thick 
dust. But old Runciman bursts with his great news, 
madam." 

'*What?" cries she. **Is it of the King?" 

** I know not, madam," I replied. ** He did not tell 
it me. He says I shall so soon be in hell, that I can 
wait to hear all ill news there." For I was bent, I 
scarce knew why, to draw her down the stair. In 
which design I now succeeded. 

" The news, then, are good," she cried, her eye light- 
ing in hope of harm to her King. ** Come, we will hear 
it." And so, with one little, doubting glance behind 
her, she descended with me, to make much of her 
guest. 

But I left them, and ran secretly to the kitchen, 
and prayed the cook to hasten supper in serving, that 
my mother might have no time to return to that 
chamber in the roof and what it held ; for I made no 
doubt 't was something she wotdd harm. 

And so Jeremiah held madam in talk till we all 
must to the dining hall and sup. My father joining 
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us, perceived, I suppose, the scent of something out of 
common; for durinjg; the meal, while my mother's eye 
did shine with the thought within her, and her tongue 
ran smooth in holy response to Runciman's pious and 
threadbare phrase, his gaze would ever and anon light 
upon me curiously, as of one that would say, **I am 
with you, and will help you, if I can." 

This reading of his eye may have been but pure 
excitation of my spirits; for I was, with howsoever 
little reason, on a very tight-stretching rack of appre- 
hension, and stuffed and bolted my food with little 
care for digestion. We were, however, but half 
through our meal when there was heard without the 
soft-thundering noise of a horse upon the snow that 
spelt haste and terror no less than if the ways had 
been hard to bring him sooner. Anon there burst 
into the hall an express-rider, so spent with his 
speed that he gasped for breath as he handed a 
letter to my father. 

The good gentleman, that had scarce received three 
letters since the day he quitted the capital, looked first 
at the superscription, next at the seal, and then at the 
bloody-spurred, snow-caked messenger. 

'*The purport, Mr. Ashcroft,** says madam, with a 
sneer, "is perchance within.'* 

So he broke the seal, and in his silent perusal his 
gentle countenance changed like the sea upon a day 
of April ; whereafter he did read aloud that letter, 
which was to all intent as follows: 
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** Brother, if I have kept silence, hate me not. The King 
has had my every thought and all my strength. I return 
home this day in dark despair of all matters public, and 
cannot find the little clinging arms that were to charm away 
some part of my sorrow. My daughter is lost — stolen, as I 
must suppose, by some man that God has already cursed, 
since harm to one so purely sweet and tender coiild, I am 
sure, enter no heart but a devil's escaped from uttermost hell. 
Help me, brother, and scour, you and your people, the 
country round your home as far as you may reach, for a little 
fair-haired, black-eyed maiden of six years, that knoweth her 
name to be Mary Ashcroft. By our name, by our King, by 
our Saviour and our God, I demand your help. 

"Your brother, Thomas." 

My eyes while he read were upon my mother; in 
whose face I saw what I hope none other perceived; 
for if ever member of mortal man was possessed by 
Satan, a devil did sit throned in the eyes of the wo- 
man that bore me. And, when anon, my father laying 
down the letter as one at limit of his wits, my mother 
rose and tenderly fed and served with drink the man 
that had ridden with the news, I knew well what, if 
God would help, I should find in the chamber against 
the door whereof my mother had stood like a fallen 
angel holding succor from the places of the damned. 

But, since I said never a word and munched yet 
most steadily at food I did not taste, I was, I 
suppose, the last in the world from whom madam 
looked for any thwarting. Yet I knew, from her 
glance straying twice toward the door, that she 
would be out of the hall. Nor had she long to wait for 
an occasion; for, as the messenger hastily gulped 
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down his food and drink, my father asked of him what 
we might presently do to assist him in the search ; with 
the morrow, said he, every horse and man about the 
place should join in the hunt, but meantime 

** Meantime, Mr. Ashcroft,** says the man, "I will 
ask you for a fresh nag. My own may, by luck and 
tending, live to go again. But I cannot waste the 
hours, while every man and horse of Ashwater is out 
upon this business. Sir Thomas and his lady will, I 
believe, run mad, if little mistress be not soon found. 
We are but now returned from those Judases of Scot- 
land that have sold their master, to find Ashwater as 
desolate as I fear will soon be the King's throne." 

Whereupon madam bade him come along with her, 
saying she would hasten his leaving on the best horse 
that Little Marston had; and so fetched him with her 
from the hall; and as they went I heard her praise the 
fellow, and say it were shame to hinder so honest a 
zeal ; and I guessed she had no mind to hold him longer 
with us. 

So, left for a while with my father and Runciman 
(who sat as one amazed), I pondered a little, and anon 
slipped from my stool and went to my father's *ide, 
and whispered in his ear that he should keep Jeremiah 
busy with drink and converse, even if he must to 
that end drink deep himself ; begged him to trust me 
for what I asked, and soon made excuse to slip quietly 
from the room, saying aloud that I was for my gover- 
nor's, and bidding my father good-night. 
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Once outside the door, I had no thought but for the 
garret chamber; at the foot of the stair I pulled off my 
shoes, and sped silently upward. Now I had made 
little doubt that I should reach the upper gallery be- 
fore madam, with her business below of horsing Sir 
Thomas's messenger to have him well out of the way» 
could come there. But as I mounted the last stair of 
the second flight, peering with caution round the 
comer of the wall and down the gallery, I perceived 
a light to shine from the partly open door of the 
chamber for which I was bound. Dropping at once to 
hands and knees, I crept forward with soundless ap- 
proach till my ear was set against the door. Strange 
sounds of a kind of rustling and moving of a heavy 
thing came from the other side, and my hair stiffened 
at the roots with a nameless horror. To move I durst 
not ; what did she, I wondered, with my little, fair 
cousin? for, thinking in the fashion of the books I had 
read, I made little doubt that my cousin Mary 
was fair, and none that there within my little cousin 
was. That my mother it was that moved that thing 
and did make that rustling I could not doubt; for 
were^ not the very sound of her foot and the little 
hissing manner with which she drew her breath an- 
cient signals to me to be out of the way? 

I know not what I should have done had this con- 
tinued. For it did at the time never come in my 
head to call aloud on the house and so expose my 
mother's wickedness if my little cousin were there, but 
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my own folly if madam were found in some innocent 
occupation. With the undivided mind of child- 
hood I had but one thought: I mean, to come secretly 
at the lost one, and, at any cost, to set her in present 
safety. Yet was I all the time in a fear very dreadful 
to feel, for the pain it gave me somewhere in my 
bosom. So that, when, with a sudden exclamation as 
of one that has forgot some vital matter, she came 
hastily to the door, although I was, I suppose, nigh 
swooning with the terror that I had, I yet had hope that 
I should now find a way; and in that hope found 
strength and caution to writhe myself silently back- 
ward from that dreadful threshold, ere ever she had 
opened. And as she stepped into the gallery I pressed 
close against the wall, lying prone and praying God she 
might not see me. And 't is a pretty case of answered 
prayer that the chief cause of my fear was the light she 
bore in her hand, while it was, beyond a doubt, the 
bright flame of the candle in her eyes, and the wide 
shadow cast by the candlestick's broad pan or saucer, 
that did keep me hid. Had she, leaving it to shine 
through the open door, come candleless from that 
chamber, I do not doubt she would have a different 
story, or none at all, to read. 

But the candle was not all her burden; for across 
her left arm lay a small pile of what I took, in the brief 
glimpse that I had, to be a little maid's garments. The 
space of one breath she stood, peering this way and 
that along the gallery; then took three swift steps 

6 
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toward the stairhead and my little chamber; but, a 
peal of laughter then rising from the dining-hall, she 
checked her foot again, and, her face turning a little 
my way, I could, with a single uptwisted eye, there see 
the comer of a smile very contemptuous, that said 
plain as print she was glad her milksop of a husband 
did for once make merry in his cups ; the while I 
thanked my good father for so ready a docility. Then 
madam continues her way, which to my surprise did 
lead her to my chamber, whereof behind her she 
closed the door. 

It was now or never; and, still upon all fours, I 
crawled into the room my mother had left. Within 
all was darkness, save for a little gleam of the rising 
moon that crept between the window*s frame and a 
great cloth that had of late been hung across the glass. 
There was my only means of light, and in a bound I 
had reached and torn down the blanket from the 
window. The moon, near level, and its light much 
strengthened by the gleaming pall of snow upon the 
earth, streamed right in upon the bed; and, turning 
swiftly to see what it should show, I beheld what I 
truly believe the most beautiful and withal pitiful 
sight my eyes did ever rest upon. 

For there lay upon the bed a little, naked child. 
Her satin skin was silvered almost to a greenish taint 
with the moon; her yellow hair yet shone in that 
cold light like finest wires of gold, spread in a soft 
maze between the upturned face and the musty pillow. 
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The features were set so that I, who had never looked 
on death, did yet fear she no longer lived; but, though 
the head and breast lay supine, as in helpless piety 
asking aid of Heaven, the limbs were curled a little 
side wise the most naturally in the world, and gave me 
in that brief glance before I moved the liveliest satis- 
faction that life still dwelt in the pretty frame that 
was so like to some cunning painter's picture of a 
marble perfectly chiselled. As I gazed, the sub- 
divided fractions' of seconds throbbed with heart- 
beats, while an age was cramped into a moment of 
vision; then a little sigh fluttered from the pale lips, 
and with that I was a man. 

In my hand was still the worn bed-cover I had 
wrenched from the window, and this in some fashion 
was wrapped round the cold, small body of the child 
as I sped with her out of that cursed door, and with 
swift and shoeless tread gained the stair. 

Thenceforth all is as one of those strange and horri- 
bly swelling dreams of childhood, wherein we know 
not what we fear, while our speed of vain flight grows 
ever faster, and our horror pulses with mounting throb 
to that point where the dream must burst lest the 
dreamer die. The reality was here worse than any 
dream, though it has unnumbered times visited me 
again in sleep. Hell howled behind me for the little 
body saved from its jaws; and when I flung wide the 
door of our cottage in the quarry and burst into the 
glow of the great fire, I was in Heaven. 



CHAPTER VII 

GILBERT was sleeping on the deerskins before 
that mighty blaze. He stirred a little as I 
flung into the warmth. 

"Gilbert, dear Gilbert/' I screamed in gasps; and 
he tried to leap to his feet, dreaming, maybe, of his 
lost leg; but, falling back, and thereby being wholly 
wakened, took his usual means to come to his one foot 
and his crutch. 

"Gilbert," I cried again, "fetch your sword and 
hold the door." 

"Ay, ay," said he, rubbing his eyes; and then, his 
vision clearer, "What have you there?" he cried. 

" If you get not your sword," said I, "you shall not 
see." 

So he reached it from the hook by the chimney-side. 

"Fetch it out, fetch it out," I went on, "for they 
are upon me now, I doubt not." 

He drew the bright blade from its sheath. 

"Now stand at the door," said I, "and kill who 
knocks soever." 

So he stood by the door with that gleaming sword 
in his hand, and a great amazement in his uplifted 

84 
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brows. And I crouched by the fire with my burden 
hugged tight in my arms ; and the more the flames did 
scorch me, the better, I hoped, would they warm that 
little, cold body. And I thanked God for that beauti- 
ful sword that flamed ruddily in the firelight; the 
sword that should keep us, I knew, if need were, safe 
within our paradise. 

"You will kill them, Gilbert, will you not, if they 
come?*' I said; for the nightmare of my race across 
the snow was still upon me. 

**Aye, that will I, little comrade,*' said he, very 
tenderly; ** I will most cheerfully make coUops of any 
that would harm my friend." 

** Nay, nay,*' I cried, raising myself afoot; " 't is not 
I — '* and here my tender burden, finding her feet, and 
roused, I suppose, by the movement of my running, 
by the cold of the sno^-stricken air, and by the sweet 
blaze of the fire from the stupor of the drug they had 
given her, stood likewise, and, spreading with a great 
sigh her arms abroad, flung off that hasty covering I 
had given her beauty from the cold, so that it dropped 
about her feet like a pool of water from a Nereid 
emerged; and so stood, with white arms stretched to 
the kindly blaze, white body glowing rosy in its 
light, yellow hair toused and gleaming gold-red, and 
new-opened, shining eyes of softest black turned side- 
ways over her left shoulder at the one-legged man 
with the sword that flashed and waited for her foes at 
the door. 
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*'God ha' mercy/* cried Mr. Feckenham; and so, 
while our guest warmed herself and wondered, in a few 
words I told him what there was to tell. 

When I was done, he set the bar upon the door, and 
went to the rough press we had made ; and as he went, 
the little maid did lean backward upon me, and, 
looking up in my face, spake her first word that ever 
I did hear. 

** Where are my clothes?'* said she. And as I 
looked down upon her I noted a strange mole that she 
has upon her right shoulder from her birth; and, 
thinking it a smirch of mud from our rough journey, 
I put out a hand gently to rub it away. 

** It will not come away," says she. ** *T is part of 
Mary, that mark you do brush at." 

Meantime Gilbert, coming from the press, brought 
to her a very fine long-cloth shirt that my father had 
sent to him ; which with his own hands the courteous 
gentleman did pass over the little maid's head, and 
pull down about her white body in the manner the 
most delicate that ever I beheld; for the moment, 
indeed, I did watch him instead of her, and wondered 
to find upon the countenance of the man I held most 
noble in the world a cast of awe that faded not while 
he did this nursemaid's office for my little cousin. 

As the linen fell in folds upon the ground, hiding the 
rosy feet, the child laughed a little, merry laugh, 
raised her robe a little from the floor with a hand upon 
each side-seam, and made a strange, ducking kind of 
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courtesy that was very engaging to see, and said the 
prettiest **I thank you, sir'* that can be imagined. 

Whereafter they fell to talking, my cousin telling 
her name and her age, and anon considered his crutch 
with very compassionate inquiry, and would have 
him tell her where was his missing leg; and ever as 
they made friends I remarked in wonder with how 
curious a precision the child did utter and pronounce 
her words; a notable consequence, as I did afterward 
learn, of the pains her good mother had been at to 
overcome at once in the child and in herself that un- 
polished and rustic mode of speech in which she had 
been bred. 

Now, as she prattled with him, Gilbert with his 
knife was busy making for our guest, out of the old 
blanket wherein I had fetched her, a suit of clothes so 
uncouth as to give occasion for laughter that made a 
very sweet concert of bass and treble. First he sliced 
the blanket in halves ; near the edge of one of these he 
then made two gashes some six or seven inches apart, 
and through them for armholes the little arms were 
thrust, and the two forward sides fetched round and 
overlapped in front and bound round the body with 
a strip cut from the bottom, that was over long. The 
other half had soon a long slit in its middle, with two 
smaller cuts, one upon either side of the greater; 
through the longer the golden head was passed, through 
the others again the arms; and round the loose 
parts, that now did hang most gracelessly about her, 
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Mr. Feckenham swathed his long silk scarf, that he 
wore beneath his buflf coat the day I found him in the 
ditch. Anon, he cut in halves two woollen stockings, 
fashioning from the footless portions sleeves for the 
dainty arms, and covering the pretty feet with the 
huge and shapeless butt-ends of them. 

*' 'T is mighty good and warm so," says little 
madam. "But, sir," she continued, setting a small 
fat hand in the neighborhood of her midriff, **I am 
almost starved for meat." And at this the little 
countenance grew wondrous full of small, puckered 
wrinklings of self-pity. ** And if you have no supper 
for me, sir, I prithee, take me home; for madam will 
never have me to sleep fasting." 

But before Gilbert could move himself I had filled a 
wooden bowl from the great iron pot of soup that he 
had ever in this hard weather a-simmer by the fire; 
' and, falling on my knee, I offered it to the little angel, 
as in my mind I called her, with our one pewter spoon 
to sup it with ; in which she made no longer delay than 
the heat of the mess did compel ; and I doted upon the 
lips puffed out with blowing, as she said, **to make it 
cool"; and gloried foolishly in my he&rt that I had 
been too quick for Mr. Feckenham; that was, I 
thought, enjoying more than his share of the lady's 
smiles. 

While she supped, and between the spoonfuls 

' smiled upon me, and while Gilbert from his stool by 

the hearth did smile upon us both, there came at the 
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door a gentle knock, and with it over my soul the 
returning wave of my nightmare. I sprang to my 
feet, and, 

"Oh, Gilbert,'' I cried, "who is it?" 

"From your tale," says he, "I do suppose it will 
prove that rascal gipsy. She dares send no other, nor 
is not like to come herself till her house is abed. She 
knows not that you guess him of this plot, and hopes 
from him to learn somewhat; if," he added grimly, 
"if he return." 

And with that he unbarred and flung wide the door. 
Sure enough, Malenka it was that crept cringing into 
the firelight, shading from it his eyes with his hand. 
And Mr. Feckenham, reared now again upon his 
crutch, sword in hand, stood in front of him. 

" Close the door, lad," he said, " and set the bar upon 
it." 

Which I did, and then went and stood over against 
the little maid where she sat, spoon poised and eyes 
upon Malenka. 

" Who sent you ? " asked Gilbert ; and I saw that the 
gipsy's face was livid with fear; and he turned a hand 
behind him, with the first and second fingers forked 
and pointed at the door. 

"None, sir, none indeed," replied the Egyptian, 
with trembling voice and vagrant eye. "I but 
came " 

But here little Mary swallowed her spoonful of 
broth, and rose to her unshod feet; making, indeed. 
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a figure very whimsical in her uncouth garments, yet 
a figure instinct with passion; for, drawing the spoon 
from her mouth, she pointed at Malenka the bowl 
thereof with a free gesture very monitory and 
convincing. 

**Bad!'' she cried; "he is bad. He did give Mary 
suckets of candy, of a most vile savor; and then — 
then — *' and the soft dark eyes were clouded, the 
spoon fell, and the small mind was adrift in the dark- 
ness of a half-remembered oblivion. 

**Ay, sweeting, what then?" says Mr. Feckenham, 
for a moment turning his eyes upon her. 

"Why, then," says she, with a little gasp, "then — 
Mary doth not remember." And so fell a-sobbing in 
my arms. At which sound Gilbert let fall his sword, 
and smote Malenka between the eyes with his fist, so 
that the man fell like a pole-axed steer. 

"Hobble his feet, Chris," cried Gilbert. "For 
madam I will prepare what shall, I believe, strike 
deeper than my sword." 

And as I bound the cord about the gipsy's wrists 
and ankles, giving ever a stronger pull and crueller 
twist to the knots as I thought upon his usage of my 
guest, Gilbert fetched a razor and soap from the press, 
and with water that stood warm in a jar by the fire 
made a lather and softened his beard, ^non he sat 
him on the floor with his old morion, that he was 
wont to keep ever bright, set on the stool beside him 
to do the office of mirror ; and there shaved away, 
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with many a curse on the razor's edge and the 
stubborn growth of his beard, all the hair from his 
face save only what grew upon his upper lip and the 
middle part of his chin ; for the child now slept in my 
arms. And as he wiped the last soap from his face 
and turned it upon me, then showing a beauty of form 
I had never imagined in his well loved countenance, 
he reared his head in the listening manner and 

" She is here,'* he said, and stepped into the shadow 
by the shuttered window, crutch and sword in hands 
as before. 

"Set the child on the skins where it is warmest, 
lad,** he said, '*and open.** 

My heart shook with a very horror at thought of 
letting her in ; but Mr. Feckenham*s word was used 
to give me courage; I quaked, indeed, but I opened, 
retiring at once thereafter, before the door was wide, 
to stand before the hearth beside the child that slept. 

My mother entered and closed the door behind her; 
two steps she took toward me; then, 

"Give me the child,** she said, pointing to little 
Mary sleeping. 

"Nay, madam, ** said I, *' I will not." 

"Out of my way,** she cried, and strode up to me, 
in anger awful to see. Indeed, it was more than I 
could bear.^ I dropped kneeling beside my cousin, 
clasping her in my arms and crying aloud on Gilbert. 

"Ay, lad,*' said he; and stepped tow^d me a 
pace, but stayed yet in the shadow. 
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**Ha!" cries madam; *'and you too, that style 
yourself the boy*s governor, you must needs abet him 
in all things, even the kidnapping innocent children. 
What 'is your reason, sir, to thwart me in the ruling of 
my own son?*' 

And Mr. Feckenham strode into the light and 
looked her in the face. 

**For that, Mistress Lydia," he said, "you love 
darkness rather than light; because your deeds are 
evil.'' 

And so stood regarding her with a gaze whereunder 
she seemed in some manner to wither, so that pres- 
ently she fell fainting upon the floor. 

Mr. Feckenham set himself upon his stool, with his 
back to her as she lay. ** Give me the child," he said, 
**here in my arms." And I lifted the little maid and 
laid her in his arms; where she did once open her 
eyes, looking up in his face ; which to behold is to 
trust, and so she presently slept again. 

** Throw water in madam's face," he continued, 
never taking his eyes from the countenance that was 
cradled very sweetly betwixt his arm and breast; 
"and beat upon her hands. When she. is recovered 
lead her forth." 

By which means when madam was soon brought 
again to her wits, she rose to her feet, cast round her 
one glance wherein all was noted and these late events 
recalled, drew her cloak around her, and left us with 
never a look behind; and I followed her. 'T is 
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strange, perhaps, but very true, that her I had but 
minutes ago feared certainly, maybe hated, I now, 
having served in weakness, could not see go out.in the 
snow without following and watching over. She 
knew not, I believe, that her steps were dogged; but 
not until I had seen her enter in by the door that had 
been opened for Malenka and his burden did I return 
to the quarry. 

I found Mr. Feckenham seated where I had left 
him. But the child lay sleeping at his feet in the 
warm glow of the fire, while he had across his knees 
the hempen traces of Hellfire*s collar, which we did 
use to put upon him when he must haul logs or 
stones. 

"We must start within the hour, lad," he said. 

And to me asking wherefore and whither, he an- 
swered that, since madam would surely put a report 
upon him and me of abducting Sir Thomas's daugh- 
ter, and very like raise the whole countryside upon 
us, we must be well upon our way to Ashwater be- 
fore 't was known we were from home. 

" 'T is in my head,'* said he, " that your little homed 
cattle may serve us well across this snow. Lest you 
stick in some drift, I am here adding a length of rope 
to my nag*s traces, that we may, if need arise, set him 
outrigged to your sleigh and yet never bring his hoofs 
too near thy harts, and stags, that do fear poor Hell- 
fire most mortally. We shall yet have three hours or 
four of Diana's silver light; and sure the good lady 
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will favor your team; her own beasts, forsooth, draw- 
ing a maiden distressed to sanctuary. At worst those 
hours should free us of the rotten and broken lane, 
whereafter the going will be kinder, being by trodden 
roads where the snow is packed to a good running 
surface. Come, lad, I will help you leash your beasts 
in their couples.'* 

But, being gotten afoot, he remembered Malenka. 
The vagrant lay in the comer where I had bound him, 
and drawing near we saw that his eyes were wide and 
sensible of our approach. With alternate threats 
and promises, of a drttbbing upon the one hand and 
a draught of ale upon the other, Mr. Feckenham 
drew from him a story of very good appearance. Of 
course, in his telling, 't was no wickedness in him, but 
the power of the evil eye in Madam Ashcroft that had 
made him her tool; had we not intervened, he was by 
this to have been well on his way to his tribe, with the 
little white maid habited boyishly in my own cast 
clothing; and hearing this I remembered how madam 
went to my chamber, with Mary's clothes upon her 
arm. 

So we gave Malenka his drink and left him bound. 

At length (though *t was matter of more than Gil- 
bert's hour) we had the deer hitched in the basket 
sleigh; Hellfire was saddled and led into the sloping 
trench whereof Gilbert used the side for his mounting- 
block; the little maid my cousin, swathed, beyond 

her quaint garments, in hay packed round and bcktind 
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with deerskins, was set, yet sleeping, beside me in 
the basket-body of my outlandish chaise ; the two- 
fold reins were in my hands ; Gilbert was in the saddle, 
and we were away. 

Since first I became the owner, puffed with a 
mighty pride, of Uttle Rupert, to this day when I do 
often drive four horses and even upon occasion six, 
with all their mouths as it were at the end of my own 
hands, while most of my neighbors use rather pos- 
tilion riders for their coaches, I have driven many 
an awkward team. But than the first part of that 
night's ride over the [snow I do think I have never 
known a more difficult journey in the handling, nor a 
more dangerous, if measured by the frequent immi- 
nence of disaster. 

My two pole beasts were over six years in age : 
harts, that is, as Hunspatch had taught me truly to 
call them; the leaders a year younger, or warrantable 
stags; the first standing a full twelve hands, and the 
leaders a little less ; for Hunspatch was proud of our 
old red deer, and would have none of the fallow kind. 

What with the cold, the high feeding they had had 
for this sport, and the terror of the snow-clad night, I 
was at pains to get us through the narrow opening of 
the quarry. Thereafter the woodland track leading 
to the lane that I have said is the first part of the near 
road to Ashwater was full of terrors to these half- 
broke steeds; but stumps, ruts, and tree trunks 
avoided and surmounted, and two attempts at 
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headlong flight happily checked, we glided at last into 
that narrow and broken road; whereafter we had for 
two hours a very weary jolting through the drifts and 
holes, from two of which Gilbert's rope traces and 
his horse were needed to fetch us free; till by this 
and by that we reached the better going of the com- 
mon road, where the snow was somewhat trodden 
upon a better bed, and harts and stags alike settled 
down to a long, straight run. 

And now it was that my cousin, who most sweetly 
slept through all those troubles, did awake ; and, 
when I had set her so as she might look well over the 
edge of her gliding car, she was taken with a very joy- 
ous merriment, whereof the memory has never left 
me; so that, when I have been sorrowful with the 
thought that mayhap I should no more set eyes upon 
her, I have had but to shut out for a moment pres- 
ent sight and sound to hear again the clear ring of her 
silver, rippling laugh of childhood; to see the tossing 
antlers; the low moon upon the awful snow; my 
dear friend upon his fierce and uncouth charger rang- 
ing by our side, and casting little, merry jests at my 
comrade of the fairy nags that drew her, and of how 
all the horses in fairyland have horns; and, best of 
all, to find again in the storehouse of pictured mem- 
ory the twinkle and flash of those dark, baby eyes, 
that shone between the coarse swathings mounting 
to the little chin and the tight-bound silken scarf that 
touched the brows. 
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Anon, when the moon was set, but there was yet 
starlight sufficient for our going, my near-side leader, 
upon the breaking of a branch near by with its load of 
snow, leaps with terror into the air, by ill luck taking 
ground again with both traces between his hinder 
legs; and, though ^ did contrive to bring his com- 
panions to a stand, he was very wroth, bucking, 
plunging, and rolling in the snow till I was afeard to 
leave the car to set him to rights. At last he stood 
again in trembling protest, when up rides Mr. Fecken- 
ham and smites the silly stag across the buttocks with 
his whip, so that, with his leaping up and forward, the 
traces did tighten, and to my joy his silly legs de- 
cended between them. And through it all little Mary 
did laugh, and wish her hands free, she said, that she 
might clap them. 

And when we were again started 
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'T is fairyland for sure,** she said; *'and Mary is 
happy; but, oh! my nose is a-cold.*' 

In the end we reached the great old house; for Mr. 
Feckenham knew the way, as he knew, I thought, all 
things; and as I drew rein before the silent door it was, 
by Gilbert's timepiece, half-way between six and 
seven of the morning, and an hour before sunrise. 
Now deer and horse were by this passing docile; so 
Gilbert slid from the saddle on my outer side as I 
handed him his crutch from the car. And he thanked 
me very kindly for fetching with me for his comfort 

what he had forgot. So he sttmiped up the stone 
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steps of the house and beat upon the door most lustily. 
And, when lights were showing and footsteps drawing 
nigh, he took my cousin from the chaise in his arm, 
and would have delivered her to those that came. 
But I leaped out, and, 

** Gilbert,*' I said, " *t was I that found her, and — 
and they are my people, dear Gilbert." 

*'I ask your pardon, Chris," says he, and laid the 
child in my arms; and he stood aside, tmcovering his 
head. 

Then the great door was flung open, and a lady 
sped down the steps, hungry-eyed as any hawk; when, 
seeing the small face among the wrappings, and hear- 
ing the sweet cry of ** Mother," she tore my burden 
from my arms, and fell incontinently to her knees in 
the snow, praising God with many tears and great 
sobbings of her breath. 



CHAPTER VIII 

MY lady, her thanks to God being uttered, though 
not, I think, even at this day brought to an 
end, had us all to the hall where the night through a 
noble fire had blazed and food and hot drinks stood 
ever in readiness against the return of those that were 
abroad in the hunt after the child that I had found. 
All the women of the great house clustered round the 
little mistress, as her mother, at once laughing and 
weeping for joy, did unwrap from her, as one that peels 
an onion, the uncouth swaddlings we had cased her in. 

But for one old steward, past use in the saddle, 
there was in that happy throng no man at all; all 
being abroad, mounted or afoot, to seek what had come 
to the watchers. And, our sweating cattle remem- 
bered, *t was this old fellow, with a strapping, broad- 
faced kitchen wench to aid him, did fetch them to 
shelter and fodder. 

Then my lady made bring the child's cot and set it 
by the fire, that the father might no sooner set foot in 
the hall than see his joy. And, little Mary sleeping or 
ever her golden head was sunk in the pillow, her 
mother had us to the table and plied us with food and 
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with hot spiceci^wine that was very comfortable; nor 
would she, till my hunger was a little bated, ask me 
any question of this great finding of her treasure that 
was lost. Yet could I see her eye eager, her ear at- 
tent and her mouth a-twitch with the words that 
in courtesy she held back; for she sat facing us across 
the table, leaning forward with chin upon the hand 
whereof the elbow rested upon the board. 'T is a 
lady that I dearly love, and it is pleasure to recall her 
face as it was that morning, when tears had not yet 
dimmed its freshness of favor. 

Tender love and the passion of kind offices sat 
throned upon a countenance large, open, and benign. 
The goodness that dwelt within had given a cast of 
noble and placid beauty to a face of which the form 
alone had never drawn the eye a second time. Her 
person was tall and very strong, yet gently covered 
from any appearance of force too rigorous. 

At length I could eat no more, and sat sipping the 
mulled wine and wondering painfully when she would 
ask me that question I had no purpose to answer. 
Seeing I had my mouth at rest, she presently asked 
me what was my name; which told, she showed some 
surprise, but more upon hearing my companion's, 
who did eat and drink till now in silence. 

*'I pray you, young gentleman,** she said, after 
seeming to muse awhile, **or, I would say, prithee, 
little cousin, tell me the full tale how my sweet Mary 
did come into your hands.** 
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And I hesitated, being taken aback by this ques- 
tion none the less that I had expected it. So her 
eager questing gaze passed from me to Mr. Fecken- 
ham. 

** Indeed, madam,'* says he, coming at once to my 
aid, and glancing at the maids yet hovering about 
the child's cot, ** 't were best not press that question 
before these. For it contains, I believe, matter of 
scruple to my young friend here." And this he said 
looking upon her with a very engaging manner that 
he had, which would seem to make that woman he 
addressed the only woman in the world; to which was 
added a glance from his deep gray eye that I beliere 
was for much in many a passage of what he will ever 
call his wicked youth ; so that madam my aunt turned 
her conversation presently to other things; but soon 
showed her intent to clear the room of all her attend- 
ance. 

This, however, from one cause and another, she 
could not come at before there arrived, wan, hag- 
gard, and covered with hoof -flung snow, my uncle, 
Sir Thomas Ashcroft. 

His horse, I have heard, did fall as he voided his 
saddle at the door, and never went again ; Sir Thomas 
burst upon us like a thunderbolt, and no eye so dull 
but might have seen printed upon his lips and brow 
that awful question of him that cannot hope, while 
he dares not despair: that ** What news?" of the soul 
in hell, whither none cometh. 
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Now, many a golden dawn and ruddy have I seen, 
but never such transfiguration as passed upon my 
good uncle's scarred and battle- worn countenance 
when, before his tongue had shaped those words, his 
eye fell upon the cot that stood by the hearth. 

**God! God!'* he said, and was on his knees by the 
cot; his breath caught in sobs hard and terrible to 
hear; his great hands, knotted with long use of bridle 
and sword, all a-tremble over the little golden head 
he dared not touch for fear of waking the sleeper; his 
eyes glowing sparks undimmed by the tears that 
streamed down to his grizzled and upturned mus- 
tachios. 

At length Lady Ashcroft laid a hand upon his 
shoulder, as wishing, I thought, to give him word 
there was company. 

And he turned to her, crying, ** Ah, lass, lass, they 
have not yet put the Lord of Hosts from off His throne 
up there. But I did begin to think*—*' And there- 
with he lifted a corner of his daughter's counterpane, 
and very reverently kissed it. 

** Such thoughts unman, dear," she answered, 
with a simple piety. **But you have yet to thank 
those that did bring her back to us." 

Upon which he turned, and saw us where we sat, 
modestly attendant. With hand outstretched, in 
three strides he was upon us; but, when he had now 
clear sight of Gilbert, 

"Why," he cried, " 't is Feckenham!" 
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And Gilbert rose erect, clinging with his left hand 
to the table's edge. 

**Sir Thomas Ashcroft,*' he said, ** before I take 
the hand you tender me, I will ask your pardon for 
the wrong I did you.** 

** Tush, man,** cries my uncle, ** let not old ghosts mar 
a present joy. I do freely forgive you ; though, Gad*s 
my witness, I scarce know for what. You did take a 
bitter bad bargain off my hands, so I will never for- 
give you; but, instead, I will thank you, Mr. Fecken- 
ham,** and with the word he turned very courteously 
toward madam, his wife, "for the best and truest 
woman that God ever gave man for wife. An hour 
agone,** he continued, "I was none so sure the 
damned Throgmorton vixen was done with me, for 
I did think she had robbed me of my white doe to 
set her fox cub in the lair when I am gone. I was 
wrong, indeed, but you know the woman, and " 

"Hush, sir, for pity, hush,** says my lady; "this 
young gentleman is Christopher Ashcroft, of Little 
Marston." 

Which words brought a dark cloud upon my uncle's 
brow. 

"And what does he here,** he asked, roughly. 

"He has but now brought home your daughter," 
replies my lady. 

"Did you not say *t was Mr. Feckenham here?" 
asked my uncle. 

'*I was a party to her rescue, Sir Thomas," says 
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Gilbert ; ** but only after my little friend had done the 
greater part.*' 

" So, so,'* said Sir Thomas. "He shall tell me of 
the matter. Let us draw to the fire." And seeing 
Gilbert reach for his crutch and stump round toward 
the blaze, **Why; man," he cried, ** where lost you 
chat long leg?" 

**I must thank Fairfax for that," answered Gil- 
bert; ** 't was at Langport, near Bridge water." 

** You owe him none," replied Sir Thomas. **Give 
them rather to my Lord Goring," said he, very bit- 
terly. ** Of ignorance in war he hath even more than 
Fairfax of knowledge." And, when we were all 
seated, he continued, **And now, nephew, of this 
rescue?" 

** Indeed, sir," said I, ** I can say no more but that I 
found her and did fetch her here." And I hoped 
more than I believed that he would be content with 
that. For my father's sake, and my own, I thought, 
the less said of my mother the better. And though 
by this I did suppose her indeed very wicked, I yet 
thought, seeing she was my mother, I might hold my 
tongue as to her sin that I had mended. 

**What?" cries my uncle; **dost not remember? 
Please you, Feckenham, enlighten me, if the lad is 
stubborn." 

**I do know," said that faithful comrade, ** little 
more than my friend has told me. How much he tell 
another is in his discretion." 
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"Gad's my judge/' says my uncle, **but there is 
more here than comes to the ear. You can say no 
more, sirrah?" he added, with a stern eye upon me; 
which manner of taking it made me very firm that I 
would not; and, since I did not speak, ** * T would be 
more true, I think,'' he went on, "an you said, *I 
will not!'" 

So, being myself also somewhat angered, "Indeed, 
sir, you are right," I replied, and looked him full in 
the eyes. Whereat his face was flushed, and his 
choler, I suppose, was rising, when madam my aunt 
sets a hand upon his arm, and, 

"Can you not see, Thomas," she said, in a wondrous 
gentle and persuading voice, "that the boy does 
shield his mother ?" the words being said so as I do 
think she meant them not for my hearing; but *t is 
little matter that I heard, since for them I but loved 
the sweet lady the more ; less, indeed, for my defence, 
than for the gentle kindness and perception of my 
purpose. 

"Or colludes in evil with the witch," growled her 
husband. 

"Nay, nay," says she, "do but look in his open 
countenance. Moreover, our darling is here and 
whole," she added in a tone for all, "and therefore let 
us give thanks where they are due." 

So my uncle did give me his hand (but, as I thought 
somewhat doubting yet) and there was more talk, 
which faded slowly from my knowledge; whereby I 
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guess that I fell asleep. Between that time and mid- 
day I have but one memory; for a moment, I suppose 
upon the stair, I opened my eyes to find myself in 
strong arms that bore me ever upward, clasping me 
against a warm and womanly bosom; and a sweet, 
strong kiss fell upon my lips and some tears upon my 
face, and I shut my eyes again with a sense of sweet- 
ness and love in my heart such as I had never felt 
till that hour when my lady Ashcroft carried me to 
bed. 

At noon we were roused, and, after all kinds of com- 
forting, set upon our way homeward. Sir Thomas bade 
us a fair godspeed, my lady was there and waved her 
hand to us, and the little maid stood bareheaded 
on the steps before the house, crying, "Come again, 
cousin, and bring the little homy horses." 

Whereafter it seemed that the horns did not so 
gayly toss to and fro as in the bitter night that now 
seemed so far gone behind us ; nor did the quarry and 
the cottage appear so kindly a haven as they were 
used. 

'T was a long journey thither, and the rain of a 
great thaw after many weeks of frost had begun to 
fall before we were arrived. We found the hearth 
cold, Malenka yet bound and lying between sleep 
and death, and all about a horrible disorder of melt- 
ing snow and of dripping rocks and trees. But Mr. 
Feckenham, as ever, was gayest when the world 
seemed most foul, and it was not long before the blaze 
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of logs was vying with the fire in the hall at Ash- 
water, and a haunch of venison roasting before it. 
Which cooked, we gave Malenka a great meal in place 
of the drubbing we had purposed, rifled his pockets of 
the thirteen gold angels he had gotten of madam for 
the first part of his wicked task, and gave him leave to 
sleep in the cottage one more night, if he would again 
be hobbled; but he, preferring liberty and the thaw, 
set off once more upon his travels; and Gilbert tied 
those gold pieces in a little bag of leather, and dropped 
them in a hole of the rock. 

** Blood money!*' he said. "Some day they shall 
go to a good purpose, to cleanse from them the 
stain.*' 

An hour later, it being near our bedtime and the 
work all done, and I having no heart that night even 
to visit my father, Mr. Feckenham did find me crouched 
gazing into the fire, with, I fear, some simple tears 
falling unheeded down my silly nose. And I remem- 
ber I was drawing through my fingers a long yellow 
hair I had chanced upon as it stuck to the fur upon 
the skins before the fire. 

**Gadzooks!'' he cried, hanging over me from his 
crutch, **hast begun already? Hast caught the 
plague so soon?'' 

As I turned from him (for foolish tears falling on 
grimed hands and sodden leather breeches are a poor 
tailsman to steel the heart against derision) he added, 
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**Poor little heart! I would not offend thee, lad. 
God judge me else.** 

And thereafter he sat best part of an hour, look- 
ing with inward-gazing eye into the coals and the 
past. 



CHAPTER IX 

OF myself, in the time that elapsed between these 
events and the Christmas immediately preced- 
ing the wicked murder of the King, I have little to tell, 
save that I learned much by the instruction both of 
my dear father and Mr. Feckenham. Nor was it only 
in mind that I was advanced, for in those two years 
I did put on much of the growth whereby I came 
in my twentieth at last to a stature beyond the 
common. Indeed, I do remember that, one day in my 
fifteenth summer (which was that following the death 
of the King), being measured by Mr. Feckenham with 
a yard-rod, I was found to stand even then five feet 
and seven inches without my boots. 

Of the public matters which do now for a while 
touch more nearly upon my story, so much is in her 
memory for whom I write, that I need set down no 
full account of them; but will make mention of such 
points alone as affected the fortune and honor of my 
own people. 

In the summer that followed the taking home of 

my cousin Mary, when Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 

with his small body of English, was doing for Duke 
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Hamilton and the Scots in Lancashire all the fighting 
that was at that time with any heart accomplished, 
my uncle was with him; shared in his defeat at 
Preston in that county, and was, along with Sir 
Marmaduke, taken and lodged in Nottingham Castle, 
a prisoner of war. He had not at that time, how- 
ever, Sir Marmaduke*s fortune to escape from that 
gaol, but was taken with Sir Thomas Owen and Duke 
Hamilton to London. 

Now, when he had left her to join Sir Marmaduke 
with the Scots that had again not disappointed his 
thought of them, Sir Thomas had left his lady and his 
child with old William Burchell, his wife's father, at 
his farm near Little Marston. For he had ever, since 
my mother's attempt upon Mary, feared to leave them 
without a protector. And Burchell, as he himself 
hath told me, did swear to my uncle that the maid 
shotild be ever in his sight, and that if any man, boy, 
or woman that was strange to him did speak with 
her he would first crack the rogue's pate with his cud- 
gel, and after ask of him his business. 

So my lady was at Burchell's when she heard that 
her lord was fetched a prisoner to London, to be tried 
for his life by that body of men that did so impiously 
style itself the High Court of Justice; being, indeed, 
that same tribunal that had, upon the day she heard 
the news, set its seal to the most unjustest act of all 
history. 

It was, I say, upon the thirtieth day of January, in 
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the year of grace 1649 (for I have, throughout this my 
writing, set down the years according to this new- 
fangled manner, which is yet the elder, of counting 
them to begin with the first day of January, instead 
of the twenty-fifth of March), that my aunt did hear 
these news; upon the afternoon of which day I was 
sprawling most ungainly, I do suppose, upon the 
rushes before my father's study fire, with old Ovid's 
Metamorphoses upon the floor between my elbows, 
and my face hanging thereabove, wedged fast be- 
tween my hands. 

On a sudden there comes to me down the gallery a 
sound of women's voices; the one well known, the 
other well remembered. Which memory was so ten- 
der as did fetch me incontinent to my feet. 

**Sir, dear sir," I cried to my father, "'t is Lady 
Ashcroft, my aunt." And my father started from 
his gentle dozing, and turned his mild eyes upon me. 

"And my mother is with her," I continued; and so 
got me to the door and softly drew it open; when I 
heard my gentle aunt to ask for her husband's brother; 
and madam denied her, saying he was sick; but my 
lady cried, with a touch of unused austerity, that, sick 
or well, he must be seen. At this point I was upon 
them, and, in plain disregard of madam, did pray my 
aunt come in to my father, that was very well and her 
very humble servant to command. Nor was she slow 
to follow me, so that it was only when I had presented 
her to my father that I found leisure to think on the 
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audacity in me thus openly to brave and flout her that, 
since the matter of Mary*s restoring to her home, I 
would never look upon, if I could find a means to be 
out of her way. 

** Your brother,** says my lady, **is a prisoner in 
London; where, I make no doubt, he is like to lose his 
life among Ihem; for these Parliament men do most 
scurvily hate him; but I shall save him, Mr. Ash- 
croft, I shall save him out of their cruel and wicked 
hands, if but you his brother will help me.** 

**How, madam — do but tell me how?*' cries my 
father, all on fire. 

**With money — money — money!** cries she, with 
clenched fists and beating foot; and her noble form 
towered like some goddess in the firelit, dusk-darkened 
room. 

**How much will serve?** he asked. 

**Five hundred pounds,** she replied. 

**I have by me,** said my father, **a thousand 
pounds, and for Thomas you shall take no less than 
my last penny.** 

And I was greatly astonished, for I thought my 
mother had a swift hand upon all our moneys, from 
the time the tenants would fetch their rents till the 
day when Jeremiah Runciman would carry them away 
to set the money to make more. 

'* I thank you, brother,' * said my aunt ; and with that 
she broke into a passion of weeping sobs. And I was 
glad of the cruel wrath that soon rose in her to cut 
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short her fit; when her blue eyes did wonderfully 
gleam, and her full lips were so drawn to a strange 
thinness, that her large, even, and snow-white ^teeth 
were discovered to the gums. 

**If they so much as draw one drop of his dear 
blood,*' she cried, **I will live patient for a thousand 
years, but in the end I will tear out the eyes of Crom- 
well, Bradshaw, and the rest." 

For, though we knew not yet the King was dead, 
his Majesty's trial by the High Court was begun upon 
the twentieth day of January, and we knew their 
names better than we could yet conceive of their 
wickedness. 

In a great admiration my father gazed upon his 
brother's wife. 

" Madam," he said, "for Thomas's sake, I thank God 
you are a better man than his brother. When will 
you have the money?" 

**Now," says my lady. 

**I cannot," said my father, with some painfulness 
of hesitation, **let you have it as at this moment. 
But you stay, I believe, at your father's house." 

** I do," replied my aunt. 

** Then thither will I this night send you the money. 
And I will be plain to ask you, sister," said he, **now 
to leave me. You have perhaps heard tell of the lady 
that is my wife, and " 

**I will go on the instant, good brother," she an- 
swered, with her old and comely smile. 

8 
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**And Christopher," said my father, "that is, I be- 
lieve, your old friend, shall carry the gold to you, 
sure as I live — upon Ashcroft honor.*' 

** But I will pray you, madam," said I, " to beg good 
Master Burchell to lay aside his great stick when I 
come." For twice in the months since they were at 
Burcheirs had I made endeavor to come at my aunt 
and cousin. 

"I will myself, dear lad," she replied, "watch for 
your coming," and put an arm around my neck and 
kissed me; then, looking upon me as measuring my 
stature, " Marry, child," she added, " I would not now 
seek the task to carry you to your bed." 

Whereafter she left us, I setting her upon the short- 
est road. And when I returned to my father I found 
him hot and flushed with the struggle to raise the 
stone of the hearth. For thereunder was a bag of 
gold that he had many a year kept by him against the 
time when I his son might need and he be at pains to 
get me what I wanted. For, at his bravest, both his 
fear and his shame did unite to keep him from asking 
his own of the woman that had taken all into her 
own control. 

My strength, already great, although but a child's 
by what it now is, soon had the flag from its bed, and 
from the leathern bag we found beneath we counted 
the gold upon the table. 

"I could not bear," said the poor man, "that she ' 
should know I am put to such shifts." 
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"But, sir," I answered, **she needed never sup- 
pose you did guard it from any but thieves." 

"Of that I never thought, my son," he answered, 
with a heavy sigh. 

Now, I had pledged myself to sup with Mr. Fecken- 
ham that evening at a half after six of the clock; for, 
as was his very painful habit in such soft and wet 
weather as we had, he suffered much these last two 
days with a kind of gout in the foot that he had not ; 
a thing worse by far, he would say with a grimace as 
full of merriment as it was drawn with pain, than a 
twinge with a body to it. 

"Sir," I therefore said to my father, when I had 
told him this, " I will be with you at eight of the clock, 
and take the money to my aunt." 

"That will serve very well, dear lad," he replied. 
"For I will meanwhile save what time I can from a 
dinner with Rtmciman to indite not only a letter to my 
dear and noble brother, your uncle, that his wife may 
find means to deliver into his hand, but also divers 
others that may serve her in London." 

So I left him wrapt close in composition of these 
epistles, as if upon their nicety of style depended the 
life of that good servant of the King, Sir Thomas 
Ashcroft. 

At our supper in the quarry Mr. Feckenham did 
find little food for hope in the affairs of state or Ash- 
croft. For, he said, there was in these men that did 
carry now all before them a certain tenacitas propositi 
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that, though there was in the nation little true ground- 
work of affection to their gloomy religion, had yet a 
strange force of its own which could not at this day 
be matched by any singleness of mind that there was 
in the number of the King's friends. On which theme 
we had much conversation, so that it was with a heart 
very heavy that I left him to fetch the bag of gold and 
the letters, and to tramp therewith to Burchell's. And 
having no mind to meet either madam or Mr. Runci- 
man,I did what I had often done, walking across the 
grass to my father's window and tapping thrice gently 
upon the pane ; supposing he would be ready to put 
through it into my hands the money and the writings. 
But no answering hand coming to the latch of the 
casement, I peered closer till I made out by the fitful 
light of the fire my father, bowed forward upon the 
table with his face in his hands. So I struck heavily 
upon the glass, when he lifted his head and came at 
once to the window. 

**She has it, Chris, she has it," he cried, so soon as 
the glass was no longer between us. 

*' Has what, sir? " I trembling asked; for of that she 
I did not doubt. 

**Thy mother hath the gold, lad,*V he said in a 
broken voice, whereby I knew that he had wept. ** I 
cannot tell whether she heard our talk, or did surmise 
your aunt had come to me for money. But hither she 
came, had the bag of gold pieces in her hand before 
I could move from my chair by the hearth, and 
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straightway left me, saying I should never set good 
money to evil use. As God is my judge, Chris," the 
poor man continued, in extenuation most pathetical, 
** coward though I be, I did pursue her and had bog- 
gled at nothing to have it again. But that self-con- 
secrated priest of the devil, Runciman, rode away 
smartly from the door as I came upon her standing 
bareheaded in the rain and bidding him not to spare his 
horse." 

**How long is it since?" I asked. "And why did 
you never send for me?" 

** The best part of an hour," he replied, "and when I 
saw him go, I hoped no longer. And, God help me, I 
have pledged my word for the money to the poor lady." 

"Never weep for it, sir," said I, "for your word 
shall be kept." 

And so I left him, with, I suppose, but faint hope in 
his heart. 

I burst upon Gilbert so spent for breath that it was 
matter of much gasping to beg Hellfire of him for the 
work I had in hand. But he was ever a man to do first 
and ask questions after, so that the horse was bridled 
and standing in his mounting-pit as soon as I had 
again gotten my wind, and fetched from the nail where 
it hung a great pistol of my friend's fighting days. 

" I cannot with ease put the saddle upon his wicked 
back," says Mr. Feckenham, as I came to the door; 
"that you must do yourself while I hold him." 

"Saddle, forsooth!" I cried. VI will not use the 
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time to go for one to the stables of the house, and, 
though I am not yet of your great length, my left leg 
is too long to sit with comfort in that thigh-bucket of 
thine. I will even ride him as he stands *' ; and so got 
me astride the raw-boned brute. **The very sight of 
this devil's pig shall, I pray God, make the holy 
Jeremiah tremble for his soul.** 

**Thou wilt never sit him bareback, lad,** said my 
friend, speaking tender as mother over babe. 

**I would to-night, Gilbert,**! answered, **sit upon 
the devil's horns, and ride him through hell. Let 
loose.** And he looked in my face, on which the 
ruddy light of the fire fell through the open door. 

**God speed,** said he, and took hand from bridle. 
And if I clung to Hellfire*s back in those first minutes 
of turmoil as a bull-dog will cling to the hinder part of 
a baited bear, it is little wonder that his antics there- 
after had no terror for me. For I was wrapt in a kind 
of exaltation that served me better in that need than 
the coldest and most cunning resolution had done; 
and ever as the mighty and furious beast was about 
doing a thing, so surely did I beforehand fathom and 
so thwart his intent; as he made the rocks in the 
quarry echo and flash with his hoofs, I laughed aloud ; 
and Gilbert heard and laughed too, and anon crept 
behind with an ash stick and smote the beast across 
the tail so that he put down his great, foul-looking 
hammer head, took the bit in his teeth and was gone 
through the quarry *s. mouth like a whirlwind. 
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From the mouth of the quarry there is falling, 
broken and divided land till the Bristol and Ciren- 
cester road is reached. And in what manner we 
passed this half mile I shall never know. Should I go 
to remembered sensation for the tale, I would say that 
we touched ground with hoof at most three times be- 
tween the spreading neck of turf which leads to our 
hidden abode and the hedge that he cleared so thun- 
derously when he leaped into the road, landing upon it 
all feet together. But, being here twisted by my ut- 
most strength of arm and body to the left and Bristol- 
ward, he not long after gave over his twisting, leaping, 
shying and kicking, and settled his purpose to a long, 
level and well-maintained flight. Awkward thing 
that he was to look upon, big-boned, great-hoofed, 
camel-headed, flat-necked and lean-ribbed, he had for 
his weight a knack of speed truly admirable. This 
night, indeed, his gallop was so fitly performed that, 
while it lasted, I seemed to feel no motion of alternate 
quarters hind and fore, but a pulling forward toward 
Cirencester, as if we did slide upon ice at the end of 
a string reeled in with the speed of lightning upon a 
spindle of the giants. And the harder he ran the 
better was his rider pleased; not only for the greater 
speed of overtaking the man that had the gold, but 
also for the gentler handling of the beast that I should 
have when some of his force was spent. Yet, when 
some six miles out I saw before me the shogging figure 
of a man upon a horse, I drew rein sudden and sharp. 
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For I would give my horse breathing for yet another 
display of his sinfulness, the better to cow my fat 
prophet with the shekels. The horse being breathed 
a little, I descended upon the enemy in a chain, so to 
say, of horrific leaps, induced by some unkind jaggings 
of a heavy bit and tiresome thumpings of my heels, 
that were for once, maybe, better unarmed. And 
when Hellfire's nose was alongside the fat rump of the 
pious merchant's punch, I fetched from my throat a 
very grisly cry, and drew smartly on my near rein, so 
that we struck against them very heavily. In the 
shock I was too fully engaged with my own safety to 
mark its working upon Runciman and his beast. But, 
having within a quarter of a mile Hellfire well in hand, 
I returned at a pace more moderate, indeed, but yet 
of turbulence sufficient, I hoped, to maintain the terror 
already aroused. 

And so drew rein before the prostrate body of Jere- 
miah, curiously snuffed upon by his nag. Now, it was 
at a moderate count more than a year since I had 
encountered the man, and, knowing my stature much 
increased, I trusted by the assuming a very gruff 
and terrible voice to avoid his knowledge of me. Slid- 
ing from Hellfire's back and passing my arm through 
the rein, I helped the yeasty and thunderstruck Puri- 
tan to find his feet. But no sooner were they well 
beneath him than I whipped out Mr. Feckenham's 
pistol (in which was neither powder nor ball), set the 
coldness of its smaller end against his fat chaps, and 
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demanded very terribly his money. Upon which he 
fetched from his pocket with trembling fingers a purse 
filled very well for travelling. 

*'That you may keep,'' said I; for I saw the wallet 
hung from his shoulder, and how, as he stood, he bent 
a little sideward under it; its weight, indeed, being a 
full twenty pounds, as I knew by that day lifting the 
gold from beneath the stone of the hearth; ** *t is the 
other I would have — the bag of gold thou hast 
stolen." 

He boggled and lied awhile passing well for a man 
so holy ; but in the end capitulated to the resolution of 
my words and the terror of my pistol uncharged ; and 
I took my father's bag from the wallet, and opened the 
mouth of it, turning over the coins so precious to all 
Ashcrofts, to see there was no subterfuge. Satisfied 
at last, *'Down upon your knees," I cried, bent on 
my own small revenge for torment of past homilies; 
* * down upon your knees, Jeremiah ; they are well used, 
I suppose, to that exercise." And, the iron presently 
pressing again very persuadingly at his temple, he 
plumped upon his marrow bones well into the mud. 

**And now," I said, **cry, 'God save the King!' " 

**Why, by this," says he, a little courage coming 
to him out of his treason, "by this there is none." 

*' What is your meaning? " I asked, a shiver running 
like cold water down the back of me, so that I forgot 
the feigned voice I had taken. 

**I mean, Master Christopher Ashcroft," he replied, 
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with malice, **that Charles Stuart's head is by this 
a stranger to his shoulders." 

** And if the King be dead," said I, steeling my heart 
and hoping that he lied, **if the King be dead, why, 
'Long live the King,' say I. And if thou say it not, 
too," I added, ** *t is pity of those brains of yours." 

**Long live the King," says he, all a-tremble. 
And now, *God save him,' " said I. 
God save the King," said he, *4f it be to be done." 
Would you set a term to his power? " I demanded. 
Young Charles," said Runciman, **will do all to 
damn himself." 

"The greater the glory to God," I answered. *' For 
then his Majesty, as many another, shall be saved in 
ms own despite. Come, cry quickly, * God save the 
King' with a full voice and no knavish reservation." 

And so he cried what I pray twice daily with a 
better heart: '*God save the King." 

And then I took from his saddle his petronel, saying 
that he best knew if it were charged ; and so pointed it 
at him, when his wincing away from the line of it did 
show me it was; whereupon I informed him that my 
pistol was not, and that I would keep his heavier piece, 
which he might have again when next he should come 
to Little Marston; but warned him that my father 
was of such a mind at this present that any trouble 
made of this recovering his own moneys was like 
enough to lead him so to take upon himself the direc- 
tion of his affairs that the West Indies would lack our 
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rents for many a long day. Which went home to him, 
as I knew it would; for he had so long, for the use of 
these same moneys, shielded the name and person of 
Lionel Ashcroft that he could not now with any ap- 
pearance play the delator with him. 

Then I bade him mount, and before his right foot 
was well in the stirrup I fetched his nag such a blow as 
put speedy distance between us. 

Whereafter, I was myself at much pains to mount 
again, with that ponderous bag of gold, the high horse, 
and no stirrup ; but at length I was once more astride, 
and rode straightway to Burcheirs, my heart sing- 
ing a very merry song for the drying there would 
be of my father's tears, and, I hoped, my lady Ash- 
croft's. 

I found her standing at Burchell's door with heart 
and mind full of naught but my tardiness; but, when 
I had told something of my tale, *'My heart misgave 
me, dear lad,'* she said, "that you would never come. 
And if I do bring your uncle off, he shall know that 
your hand was in it." 

** I fear, madam,*' I said, being in act to mount," that 
my uncle does bear me neither love nor trust." 

** I will give him reason, dear cousin," she said, '* to 
hold you very dear." And she would not then let me 
go till she had brought her father to me, and told him 
how I had twice been their friend ; and in his presence 
she begged me while she was away to come now and 
again to speak with my cousin Mary. And then at 
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parting she told me she must travel on the morrow, but 
would say no word of her route nor her escort. 

When at length I had Hellfire safe in his stable and 
Gilbert informed of my success, I went afoot once 
more to the house; and, a light yet burning in my 
father's study, had him again to the window, and told 
him very soft and low that my lady had the gold, even 
as he had promised. And he heaved a great sigh, 
laid a hand upon my shoulder, and bade God bless 
me. 

** I shall sleep well, my son and my friend," he said, 
for which kind words my heart was light within me, in 
despite of my uncle's and his Majesty's danger; for I 
knew not that the King was now past all his. 

The next day these awful news came to us, so as 
they could not be doubted. From which the gloom 
that descended upon us is not to be told; nor do I 
suppose there was at Burchell's or Little Marston man 
or woman that did not feel for many days the fear that 
God had forgotten; my mother, truly, must be ex- 
cepted, for though her words were few and her coun- 
tenance composed to a decent solemnity in reference 
to this crime, so terrible and unknown, yet her eyes 
shone ever with an inward joy very dreadful to see. 

My uncle, but for his wife, and his brother's thou- 
sand pounds, was like enough to have fared as ill as 
the sovereign he had so well served. 

His trial before the High Court, in which he was 
joined with Duke Hamilton, the Lord Capel, the earls 
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of Holland and Norwich, and Sir John Owen, did not 
come to pass till the month of March was well ad- 
vanced ; so that my aunt had time and to spare for the 
laying those, plots whereby she hoped to bring him 
ofE. She set not her trust in any influence upon his 
judges, which was the means that the friends of those 
other poor gentlemen, illegally and absurdly accused 
of treason for honestly serving their King, did use 
for the most part with but poor success; for all were 
condemned, and of them none was spared the axe but 
Sir John Owen, who made himself friends, I suppose, 
by his great boldness of speech to that Court, and by 
his not caring, it seemed, whether he lived or died; 
and my Jord Norwich (which was that same Goring 
under whom Mr. Feckenham lost his leg), by his 
humility, and, it has been thought, his craven plead- 
ing of his case. 

Now my uncle was no less round with the Court 
than Sir John; saying to Ireton, indeed, upon some 
point that arose, that he neither was nor could be his 
judge, though he might well prove one of his murder- 
ers; that if he should ever thank thieves, robbers, and 
assassins for a thing, it should be for likening his death 
to that of his martyred sovereign; and once he told 
Bradshaw that, though he was no judge, he might still 
have in him some old memory of what *t was Jto be a 
man; and that, if he had, he could in no manner cut 
ofE his head, since he had for it the word of their own 
general, Fairfax, that his life should be spared; and 
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when some boggling and qtiibbling was made of that 
quarter granted upon the field not affecting his civil 
guilt, Sir Thomas did insolently ask the President, 
was it that way he paid his tailor ? 

Which sort of gibes, to the full as bold as that good 
Sir John's, had yet somewhat of bitterness in them so 
galling as wotdd, I do not question, have sealed my 
uncle's fate, if, indeed, his known closeness to his late 
Majesty had not already condemned him untried. 

So I believe my aunt judged aright, to hope noth- 
ing of favor to be bought of men in power and near 
it. The story how she did get him unhurt from the 
Tower, and after safely into France, should pertain 
to a record than this more happy and of less solemn 
purpose. Yet I suppose that my reader is scarce in- 
formed in the matter. And in setting down, as I am 
engaged to set down, the matters that did bring me to 
be the man I am, in order to showing another, if it 
may be done, the woman she is, I am not always able 
to mark, at the point of the running pen, the clear line 
between the pertinent and the impertinent in my ex- 
perience. So my aunt shall have some ink and a little 
paper for her great deed. 

That good lady, after she had looked about her 
awhile in London and taken stock of the friends she 
there had, did use but one of them, that was a wealthy 
merchant of the city, and, in secret, well enough af- 
fected to the royal cause. By this means she was placed 
as servant in the house of one SmoUet, a confectioner 
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that lived hard by the Tower, and did, in those days 
when there were so many prisoners of wealth within 
its walls, make a very lively trade with selling his 
cates and sweetmeats to such as would yet eat well, if 
they might not long. 'T is not, however, a matter 
very sure whether he did know his new handmaid's 
purpose in taking his work and wage ; but certain it is 
that before long she had of him the office to enter 
daily within those dark and blood-stained walls; to 
see disposed, according to the different orders received, 
the dishes that the b^.ker's porter would carry in a 
great wooden tray; for the fellow, said SmoUet, had 
no head-piece for names and tastes, but he kept him 
for his honesty. And once her kind face and ready 
smile were known in that prison, and her going 
to and fro at the set hours unremarked, 't was 
no hard matter to become well acquainted with 
that man of whose aid in all the world she had 
most need; I mean, the man that had charge of 
and close access to the chamber of Sir Thomas Ash- 
croft. Now, as it fell. Sir Thomas was lodged next 
that good Lord Capel, of whom Cromwell did say that 
he would least of them all forgive him, for that he was 
the best; so letters were gotten not only to her hus- 
band, but also to the Lord Capel ; and in the end it fell 
that, upon the night of his lordship's famous evasion 
from the Tower, he was not, as has been in general 
supposed, alone, but accompanied by my uncle; for 
that turnkey had by this not only much satisfaction 
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of the money that my aunt would from time to time 
slip into his hand, but also a greater hope of the larger 
sum he should receive when Sir Thomas should be safe 
beyond seas. 

And that my uncle did come successfully off in the 
matter is due, I believe, after my Lady Ashcroft, to 
Wo things: the first, that the turnkey, when the 
hue and cry was raised upon my Lord Capel, put 
an opinion about, with a cunning dummy in the bed 
and himself devouring the food his prisoner shoidd 
have eaten, that Sir Thomas was sick of the quartan 
ague he was known to suffer from; himself, some 
three days after the evasion, raising a horrible outcry, 
the most naturally that can be imagined, of his pris- 
oner escaped and he knew not how. 

The other thing is, my uncle's great generosity of 
shielding the Lord Capel, after the goodness that 
nobleman had done him to take him as his companion 
down that perilous rope and through the foul mud of 
the Tower ditch; that was, indeed, up to their necks, 
and near drowning them (but for their both being 
taller by the head than ordinary men) and of a thick- 
ness impossible to swim through; for when at length 
they were safely across, and come at last to his lord- 
ship's friends that awaited him, and these good gen- 
tlemen would have taken my uncle, though never 
expecting him, along with my lord to the lodging they 
had prepared in the Temple, Sir Thomas would have 
none of it; saying they had enough with one such 
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filthy scavenger to shield, while a second might well 
derange their plans; that he would add no danger to a 
head that was, he believed, as precious as any in Eng- 
land with a pair of shoulders yet adhering; and so 
shook his lordship by the hand and straightway crept, 
without any splashing of the water, into the river, say- 
ing merrily that he did need a bath; and swam 
across to Southwark, whence, walking all night by 
country ways little frequented, he made his road 
through Maidstone and thence by Ashford to the port 
of Rye; from which place he got passage to the coast 
of France in a fisherman's smack. 

The turnkey, I believe, had his money for that 
kindly treachery of his; and I hope did never suffer 
for a fault that was, perhaps, not wholly venal. 

In these safer times my uncle is wont to regret that 
he did leave Lord Capel to his friends, and to wish he 
had rather dragged him, willy-nilly, along with him 
into the Thames. 

It was, I think, about the middle of that same 

month of March that we had news that these three 

noblemen, Hamilton, Capel, and Holland, had died 

upon the scaffold; also, that my Lord Norwich and 

Sir John Owen were spared; but for some days 

there was of Sir Thomas Ashcroft no word at all, 

whether bad or good. Then came rumors: that he 

was escaped; that he was again taken; that he was 

pardoned; that his head was fallen with those other 

three; and while my father and I would alternately 
9 
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sicken with fear and flush with hope, I could not fail 
to see, for all the pains she was at to conceal e very- 
emotion, that madam endured the same alternations; 
hoping, I mean, while we feared, and desponding with 
a gloom that darkened ever as our hope wotdd shine 
with ruddier glow. 

In the middle of April we had at the cottage in the 
quarry secret news from the good Burchell that my 
lady was returned to his house; afterward, I learned 
she had served the confectioner of Tower Hill some 
weeks beyond the time of her husband's escape, that 
no suspicion might fall upon her, even in her character 
of Susan Henley, the baker's wench; and even now, 
her father counselled, 't were best be in no haste to 
visit her, till folk had forgot she had ever been from 
his farm. Of Sir Thomas, he said, there was yet no 
word; which, he believed, was very good news. 

And so indeed it proved; for there came to us one 
morning, in the end of April, I think, or the very first 
days of May, my lady, her face radiant with such joy 
as caused her for an hour to seem again a maid of 
twenty springs. 

"Your uncle is safe, cousin,'* she cried; and, when 
I ran to her, she seized me about the body in a mighty 
hug of joy that fairly lifted me from my feet, great 
almost as a man though I was grown. ** Give me joy, 
cousin, and Mr. Feckenham," she continued, *'for I 
have here a letter from him; he is hearty, and in high 
favor with great people." 
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And so we rejoiced exceedingly; and I privily 
fetched my father, and she gave into his hands the 
kind and noble letter that my uncle had sent, of 
thanks to us both, father and son, for the help we 
had furnished to his flight. 

My dear father thanked God aloud for the joy that 
we had, and smiled, laughed, and jested as I had never 
known him before. 



CHAPTER X 

IfCNOW, I believe, as much of the law as most 
country gentlemen; indeed, I am not unwilling to 
think my knowledge of its principles somewhat greater 
than is in general required of a Justice of the Peace ; 
but I have never been able to compass an understand- 
ing of the process whereby my uncle's estate of Ash- 
water was sold. Sold, however, it was, if that may 
truly be called a sale where the seller has no title. 

The immediate cause of this transaction, resem- 
bling, I suppose, more nearly to an act of highway rob- 
bery than to a transfer of any legal validity, was an 
act, resolution, or other irresponsible and arbitrary 
promulgation of some parliament, fragment of such, 
or other self-constituted court of that unhappy day. 
Certain it is that one Jeremiah Runciman was on a 
sudden announced as purchaser of Sir Thomas Ash- 
croft's lands, messuages, and what not, in the county 
of Gloucester; having paid therefor the wholly inade- 
quate sum of three thousand pounds; which moneys, 
I have heard, were devoted by that same authority 
that was a law unto itself (having, I suppose, none 

other to fall back upon, when those of God and Eng- 

132 
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land were cast aside) to the sustentation of the navy 
that was to defend our shores from him that shotdd 
have been the one man most needful and welcome 
within them. But it was not long before it came to 
our knowledge that the said Jeremiah had leased these 
same lands, messuages, and what not of Ashwater 
to Mistress Lydia Ashcroft, of Little Marston House in 
Gloucestershire, and of Kenlade Hall in the county of 
Surrey. And I do not doubt that madam had in re- 
serve some other deed, bond, or legal instrument of 
equal illegality that should show, if need were, that 
she herself was indeed the owner (should this present 
lawless dispensation continue) of those same lands, 
and the fat and f ulgurous Jeremiah but a man of straw 
to keep my good father, should he ever by the grace of 
God pluck up a little spirit, from assuming control of 
what his good money did doubtless illegally pay for. 
In later years, when Blake would win some terrible 
fight from the Dutch, or bring low the wicked corsairs 
of Africa, my father would say, with a chuckle, ** We 
helped him there, .lad. And, meantime, the land is 
not strayed nor hurt for my good brother when the 
King comes by his own." 

In the light of a happier day 't is all whimsical 
enough; but there was no ready laugh nor lightness 
of heart to help my Lady Ashcroft, when, with pain at 
heart for the lord she would not find within the gates 
that were his, she made her way with her daughter 
over to her old home (knowing nothing of this new law 
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that there was in the land), to find, in her own house, 
taking inventory of her goods, whom but the worst 
enemy of her best-beloved. 

She had, poor lady, but thought to fetch some 
clothes and trifles; but, encountering madam my 
mother, and being permitted by that lady with a kind- 
ness f airiy contumelious to carry from the house what 
she would of her own matters, my good aunt was so 
bitterly incensed that she departed out of hand 
and empty-handed ; and thereafter, till the day of her 
going with her daughter out of England, did habit 
herself and little cousin Mary in the rough and sim- 
ple garb of her youth. 

Now, there came in August of that year another let- 
ter to my lady from her husband, containing a passage 
that gave her much perturbation of spirit; for he 
begged his wife, if she still continued to lodge, as he 
hoped, with good William Burchell, to make without 
time lost the journey to Ashwater and to fetch from 
thence, for the greater safety of the jewel and the 
future happiness of all Ashcrofts, the Cross of Silver 
and Rubies that old Wilfred had of King Edward the 
Third. 

He had, wrote Sir Thomas, when last he left his 
home for the war, left the Cross hid in such a place ; 
little willing it should be found, if he were slain, 
upon his body by some foul robber of the dead. 

To me in those days comes my axmt in great dis- 
tress. 
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"For," says she, when so much was told, "Sir 
Thomas, it te plain, has not yet my letter wherein is 
narrated all the wicked business of Ashwater sold, and 
to whom. I dare not go thither myself, neither will I 
take the freedom, without my husband's word for 
it, to tell another where he must look to find this 
jewel. Yet I believe, were the King again where God 
shall surely one day set him, Sir Thomas would hardly 
count Ashwater his, were that time-honored gage of 
King Edward lacking. They say, indeed, that its 
delivery to each king, and the re-giving it to the 
Ashcroft of the day, hath somewhat to do with the 
holding of the land. And thus, nephew, I know not 
at all what I should do." 

** I will go, madam,*' said I, "and fetch it to you, if 
you will trust me and give me some writing or token 
to any old servant that is left." 

"There is none, dear lad," she answered. "All are 
driven from the house and land. And if I should tell 
you the hiding-place, what would he think, if after- 
ward — " and with that she made pause. 

"Nay, madam," said I, not unnettled, "my uncle 
may by this surely trust me, though I be, as it seems I 
am, the son of one that is his enemy." 

For so much I had gathered from the passage of late 
events, though it was to be yet many a year before I 
should hear from the lips of Mr. Feckenham those 
things that I have set down the first in this long writing 
of mine. 
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In the end she told me the hidden place of the Ash- 
croft jewel; instructing me also in a certain weakness 
of that house's bolts and bars ; so that before the week 
was spent I did go privily to Ashwater, and, watching 
my occasion, broke feloniously (as the law then was) 
into my uncle's house to steal for him his own; and 
there, searching that hiding-place of his, which I 
thought devised with little cunning, I did, for all my 
dark lanthom that I had made, and the passionate 
care of searching that I used, find nothing at all. And 
yet, *t is not so; for I found a leathern case such 
as my aunt had told me the precious thing was shut 
in ; which, slipping in my pocket, I made my way from 
the house as I had come ; but was not well away before 
I heard a sound of some movement within the house ; 
but, being soon removed, I took little care to hide my 
person. I made, however, for the shelter of a narrow 
belt of timber that lies between the house and the road, 
upon the further side whereof I had hitched Hellfire to 
a tree by the rein ; but, before this was reached, I per- 
ceived behind me a reddish light, and in one moment 
that followed heard the loud report of a musket and 
felt about my shoulders, neck, and left arm a very 
sharp and tingling pain. 

" 'T is but pellets ^rom a fowling-piece,*' I thought, 
as I ran the faster in amongst the trees, " for no bullet 
from a musket could give me pain in places so many at 
once.** But, alas! that tree had held the leather bet- 
ter than the thong had held the steed. It was an ac- 
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cident which I made sure would prove my destruction ; 
yet was, as it fell, the means to bring me oflf as clean as 
a cat in pattens. For when I had with much caution 
loosed from that tree what was leftof Hellfire*s rein, and 
was warily making my way by the side of the road to be 
in shadow even from the little starlight that there was, 
I perceived after awhile, somewhat in advance of me, 
the gaunt form of that malicious gelding. He was 
innocently engaged with cropping a little grass; but, 
when he heard in the same moment as his master for 
the night the hurried and horrific clamor of many 
hoofs in pursuit, he must needs conclude, vain equine 
fool, that all this huriy-burly of pursuit was for his 
foolish and ugly person; and so, having sent down the 
wind a neighing cry fit to scare imps in hell, he did in 
the way's very midst leap awhile, it seemed, in pure 
derision of any that would take him, and thereafter 
set'oflf down the great road for Oxford at his best pace. 
And I, blessing his evil nature and slinking aside into 
the bushes, Runciman's minions from Ashwater 
passed the spot where I lay, with never a sideward 
glance, in pursuit of what they well knew was a horse 
and knew not unmounted. 

My sweet aunt came for the news, and, alas! for the 
Cross of Rubies, about noon next day, to find me seated 
before the cottage in the sun with down-bent head, 
while Gilbert did cut with his knife from my neck, arm 
and shoulder those morsels of lead that were now giv- 
ing me no little vexation. 
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** I have taken nothing by it, dear madam/* I said, 
**but these small wounds; and this case," I added, 
meaning that the case was all. But she, poor lady, 
did conceive me otherwise, so that I was sorry to see 
her face in one moment so full of joy and in the next, 
the case opened, falling to a cast of despair so melan- 
choly. When my story was told, 

**I am afraid,** says she, **to tell my husband.** 

And, in my young folly and pride of having a man*s 
affairs in hand, I would have comforted her. 

'* For sure, dear madam,** I said, ** my uncle is a just 
man, and will not be angry with one that ** 

But she interrupted me, saying, with a pride that 
sat very nobly upon her: 

** Sir Thomas Ashcroft, child, has never shown anger 
to me since I was his wife. Nor he has not had 
occasion. But *t is my fear he will say that who holds 
the shell may find the yolk when he will.** 

** Perhaps, madam,*' said I, "you do yourself think 
I hold the Cross hid, to keep it myself, or to give it into 
my mother's hand.** 

For my pride was mightily hurt; the pride that, 
with those little wounds that I had taken, was, I sup- 
pose, very grievously swollen; for I remember how, 
with every deeper probing of Mr. Feckenham's knife, 
I did esteem myself a greater person in the world. 

" Nay, child,*' she replied; ** I do freely believe your 
tale, and thank you for what you have done; but I 
cannot be other than sorry you have failed.*'. 
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**I did do my best," said I, sullenly. 

" No doubt, no doubt of it at all,'* says my lady, as 
one with thought afar. **But I wish I could in my 
mind come at who has it.** 

"Why, for certain,** I cried, ** 'tis my mother.** 

** How should she know the place to seek? ** asks my 
lady. 

** I do not say she sought the Cross," I replied. ** But 
very sure I am she has found it.*' 

**By what I hear,'* says Gilbert, now for the first 
time speaking in the matter, ** Sir Thomas did choose 
but a poor place to conceal his jewel; a hidey-hole 
such as a child may use for nuts or twine, madam. 
Mistress Lydia,** he continued, with that enigmatical 
twisting of his lip that was used ever to go with his 
speaking that name (and never another while I knew 
him did he bestow upon my mother), ** Mistress Lydia 
may well have come upon it unawares, in course of a 
natural curiosity." 

"She has it, dear Lady Ashcroft," I said again, 
"and by God's help I will yet bring it you. But do 
not, I pray you, dear madam, let my uncle think 
basely of me, that love him and you and little Mary 
so well." 

At which point of our converse Hellfire did limp and 
drag himself, docile for once, very foolishly into the 
quarry; which was, I suppose, in a woman's mind, 
corroboration to the truth of my tale. And not long 
after she seemed to repent her harsh thought of me if, 
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such indeed had crossed her mind ; for she now showed 
me much goodness, dressed my slight wounds, and 
promised that she would again come to see us, and 
bring her daughter. 

And thereafter Mary was much our visitor, coming 
to the quarry now with her mother, but after awhile 
more often fetched by me, or not seldom, in quieter 
times, guarded only by a great mastiff that Burchell 
had made a second shadow to the child; so that she 
became, being now past nine years of age and the 
most beautiful thing that ever I had seen, very fast in 
friendship with my dear Mr. Feckenham ; showing, for 
the most part, a condescension of much kindness to 
poor Christopher that adored her. She would use me 
for all things, like me for some, and would call me, in 
general, ** little lad,'* or ** young cousin"; all which 
pretty petulance and pride was, no doubt, vastly en- 
gaging; she standing the while but by her head above 
my elbow, and having yet a little lisping way of speech 
that would take my heart in a strong but gentle grasp ; 
yet as the months rolled by and grew to years, and I 
was now past the end of my sixteenth year, her grand 
manner of a great lady patiently enduring and benevo- 
lently smiling upon some lout of a peasant did begin 
now and again to furnish me with a small pain in the 
left side that I had little liking to. 

Lying upon the hot grass in the sun, or sitting 
astride some comfortable limb of a tree, cool and 
pleasant, I would try to bring her memory back to the 
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day when I had first fetched her to the quarry. But 
all she would recall was that there had been an evil 
dream, and then a great fire that was good, and there- 
after a driving through the land of the fairies with 
** little homy horses**; that, she remembered, she had 
called them; and once, when I had brought her to 
search her clouded recollection more strictly, she cried 
out an ** Ah!** of much feeling, and a soft light came 
in her eyes. And I thought she would now surely 
remember who it was that had the greater share in all 
that adventure. But, 

**I do remember,** she cried, ** there was a man at 
the door, with a bright sword ; and he leaned upon a 
stick that was thick and large beneath his shoulder. 
'T was for certain dear Mr. Feckerman.** 

For in those days she could never say his name 
aright. 

** I will go,** she said, ** and give him another kiss for 
it." 

And so left me searching after a wisdom I shall 
never attain. 



CHAPTER XI 

WHEN we heard, early in the month of June of 
the year 1650, that the Marquis of Montrose 
was defeated in the battle of Corbiesdale and there- 
after most cruelly done to death by those wicked and 
barbarous Scots in their chief city of Edinburgh, our 
hopes of any good to come of the invitation which 
the Estates of that country, had sent to his Majesty 
King Charles II to come over to them fell into a 
most melancholy lowness. But hard upon these 
dreadful news there followed better; I mean, that the 
King was indeed landed and so proclaimed; then, 
worse ; as that he was wholly in the hands of the worst 
faction of that much-divided country, and had bound 
himself by all the fanatic conditions of their besotted 
Covenant; which some of us could but think a poor 
preparation for the day when he should be crowned 
in Westminster; but, said Mr. Feckenham, if crossing 
the sea do not change the mind, there is yet a river 
whereof the passage hath been known before this to 
change a king's religion. 

In the middle of September we were once again cast 

down from our hopes with the tale of the very dreadful 
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defeat of the Scottish army at the hands of General 
Cromwell, at a town or village in that country called 
Dunbar. But after a time we knew that this slaughter 
had been a harder blow to his Majesty's taskmasters 
and well-nigh gaolers of that merciless Scottish 
Church than to himself and his friends of a better and 
more faithful kind; so that he was soon free of that 
black-robed tutelage of insolent divines, and gathered 
in time a very good army about him, and was crowned 
at Scone on the first day of January in the year 1651 ; 
all which things are very well fixed in my mind for a 
certain sense of fellowship I had with his Majesty, 
proceeding, I believe, from my recollections of Masters 
Runciman, Parsloe, and the like; so that had I been 
no Ashcroft and he no king, I had none the less wished 
him very well free of their long prayers and doleful 
discoursings. 

In these days I made Mr. Feckenham to spend long 
hours advancing me in the use of the sword, and filled 
much of the time between our bouts of fence with 
shooting at a mark with his pistol ; for I was full of 
hope of a time at hand when at last I should bear arms 
for the King. And we were not much beyond a week 
advanced in August without learning that his Majesty 
was now already a week advanced upon his road to us. 
These great news I had in Little Marston village from 
one that was but now out of the city of Gloucester, 
where he had it of the Mayor himself, that was warned 
from London to have out the train-bands of that place. 
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And thus it was that I entered my father's house 
one day in hot haste to find and tell him what in 
youthful zeal I accounted glorious news; so plump- 
ing almost into the unwilling arms of madam my 
mother. 

She was going forth, being in riding dress, and her 
horse and groom waited at the door. 

"What is your haste, Christopher?*' she asked. 

'* Great news, madam,'* I cried. **The King has 
outwitted the Lord General and marches hot foot into 
the heart of England." 

**If Cromwell be behind him," said she, "young 
Charles will perish like any rat in a trap." 

"I think not so, madam," I replied, "for he hath 
with him David Leslie and Massey, that for sure are 
famous soldiers." 

"Ay, my son, when they do fight, as heretofore, 
upon the side of the Lord. But there were two Les- 
lies for you at Dunbar, both famous soldiers," she said, 
" and do but see how the Lord General did serve them. 
Indeed, Christopher," she went on, with more of kind- 
ness, " you do wrong to wish their good fortune. For 
you will fairly miss your inheritance, should they 
prevail." 

" I do not see, madam," I answered, no little aston- 
ished by her thus conversing with me, "how his 
Majesty, come by his own, should wish to take from 
me Little Marston." 

"Little fool," says my mother; "if these Stuarts 
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be kept beyond sea, you may have all Ashwater to the 
bargain." 

'* Why, then, madam," said I, very rashly, '* 't is a 
sure thing that, if Sir Thomas be not in the way, I will 
give it back to his daughter, my cousin." 

Now I cannot say that in her I had had a mother in 
any fashion to be called tender; yet till this day I had 
not seen her at any time to lack, even in her anger, due 
observance and control. But now, with a swiftness 
of change truly awful to behold, her countenance was 
convulsed; her skin, from its marble of white smooth- 
ness, became on a sudden most horribly ashen-gray; 
her eyes, but now kind, if scarce gentle, flashed with a 
fire very lurid; and this change of countenance did so 
engage my thought that I knew not she had raised her 
hand until she had across the face struck me with her 
whip a very cruel blow. The switch fell, indeed, .a 
second time, nor do I know when she had tired of 
spoiling the face of him she bore, had I not upon a 
sudden become with the blow for the first time, it 
seemed, her child rather than his I did so dearly love. 
For there arose within me a very cruel passion of 
anger, in which I seized her roughly by the wrists, tore 
her whip from her hands, and for the first time felt 
within me the deadly motive of the murderer; which 
I suppose she perceived in my eye ; for, though none I 
have known can surpass her in courage, there came in 
that moment a small, unwilling tremor in her eyelids 
that, I thank God, did wholly change my heart. 
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Without a word I swung from her down the gallery 
leading to my father's study; being, I believe, big 
with a kind of inward whirlwind that carried me along 
betwixt love and hate. Yet was I man enough, though 
but sixteen in years, to take a little breathing-space 
before I opened the good man's door; and so, shaking 
myself a little, as it were, entered bustlingly, crying to 
him in a voice, I fear, not all unshaken, that there were 
great news, and the King was coming. And my 
gentle father lifted his head and looked in my face; 
and then very suddenly arose from his chair and asked 
me, with voice very tremulous, what had come to my 
face. Which question, with some excuse of accident 
befallen, I would have parried; but was not far gone 
in my tale of King Charles and the Scots, Leslie, Duke 
Hamilton, my Lord Derby, and what not, when he 
took gently from my hand my mother's riding switch, 
broke, though not parted, in the midst. 

**The woman hath struck thee, child," he cried; 
and in his voice was a sound that made me catch my 
breath. 

** 'T is naught, sir," I said again. 

" T is a most horrible weal across thy sweet face, 
lad," says he; **and when I look upon it, I fear that 
God is angry with me that I gave thee the woman for 
mother." 

But I made him sit again in his chair, and begged of 
him never to grieve. **I love her, sir," said I, **this 
day, if neVer before. God is good, sir," I continued, 
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"and one day, here or there, she shall love me, and, 
as nurses do, shall kiss the place — shall kiss all the 
places, dear sir, that do now smart." 

And a little after we fell to talk of public matters; 
and I begged of him to let me go to the war; but, first, 
I was not old enough; then, the King was yet too far; 
and indeed I do forget the half of his tender objections ; 
but in the end 't was agreed between us that, if the 
Scottish army should come our way, I was to go with 
horse and sword to that poor monarch, yet beleagured 
in some measure with a committee of divines, to offer 
him what of loyal and unquestioning assistance so 
young an English gentleman might bring. 

The days rolled by and the King drew ever nearer ; 
but ever my father, with a new excuse that he would 
give for reason, would put me off; till at length it was 
known his Majesty lay with his army at Worcester; 
and when, upon a certain Monday, that was, I believe, 
the twenty-fifth day of August, we heard that the 
royal standard had been in that city hoisted upon the 
Friday before, that all might know it was indeed their 
King amongst them — and also the news coming that 
the Lord General Cromwell was about the same time 
arrived at Thoresby House, near Mansfield in Notting- 
hamshire, still hot in pursuit of the King and his Scots, 
I could bear no longer the suspense. 

Very big with a purpose, therefore, I made my way 
that Monday from the quarry to the house. But all 
my greatness was lamentably dashed with the news 
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that my dear father was again sick; and, his bedside 
reached, I got naught from him but groans and a cry 
for Mr. Feckenham ; whom at length I brought to the 
bedside and there left, waiting below for his return a 
a very doleful half hour. 

At length he came, stumping upon his crutch down 
the stair. 

** Come, lad," he said, ** let us get home ; once in our 
own place, we will talk.** 

Where at length arrived, he told me that my father 
indeed was sick of all his wonted aches and maladies; 
but in especial he was grievously beset by the fear 
that, with my going at an age so tender to wait upon 
his Majesty at Worcester, he would lose his one friend 
and comfort that he had. And Mr. Feckenham told 
me how, with entreaty most piteous, my father did 
beg him use his suasion to stay me at home. 

Now all this touched me very near the quick; for 
I was at once raised to a higher step of manhood to 
know that my father so highly esteemed me ; and yet 
in the same moment sadly cast down from the great 
conceit I had come to hold of myself as a budding 
soldier. Till at length I grew bewildered between 
these two things that were both good, to tend my 
father and to serve the King. 

"Indeed,** said I, **I do think *tis hard to judge. 
And so, Mr. Feckenham, if you will give me your cen- 
sure, I will abide by it.** 

** I believe, lad,** said he, " that you will do better to 
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wait upon your father that you know to need you, and 
that can take no other in your stead, even if you must 
therefore leave the King by one soldier the weaker. 
Willing though you be, lad, to kill and be killed, I may 
not hope you will change for his Highness the fate of 
the smallest skirmish; but for your good father you 
may well change the issue of a scuffle with death." 

And so I did his bidding; and hung my sword, that I 
now thought must never see blood nobly shed, beside 
Gilbert's at the chimney-side, for honorable company 
at least; and spent great part of those nine days, or 
ten at most, which fell between that counsel of my 
friend and our hearing of his Majesty's overthrow at 
Worcester, in waiting upon and cheering, as much as I 
might with a heart very doleful within me, my father's 
flagging spirits. 

When at length, he pressing me very sore, I must 
needs tell him that all was lost at Worcester, the 
King a fugitive and his army broken limb-meal, I was 
past words amazed by his answer. 

" Thank God," he said, ''that I did not let you go." 

From which I must suppose that my dear father had 
either madam's very just esteem of General Cromwell 
as a leader, or something of my Uncle Thomas's con- 
tempt of the Scots as an army. For he did so speedily 
now recover of his sickness that on the evening of the 
Wednesday that fell upon the tenth day of September 
(being just one week after that battle of Worcester) I 
left him sleeping very sweetly in his chamber and 
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made my way to the quarry to spend there the night, 
and to have some converse with Mr. Feckenham of 
all these things that had happened; and, I hoped, a 
little comfort for the taste of arms that I had missed, 
in talk of his past battles. 

For such cheering I was in luck's way. For I found 
Mr. Feckenham very full of the rumors that were 
about of the King ; some saying he was fled again into 
Scotland; others, that he was slain; and yet again, 
that he was taken and should die such a death as 
his father of blessed memory; and others, that he 
was even in our midst, passing among us secretly to 
the coast. 

"Poor gentleman!*' says Mr. Feckenham. '*I do 
hope he hath chosen better than return into that 
bitter country; where, indeed, I suppose he has had 
too much of being crossed in all things to go back to 
them a monarch defeated. And, if he be taken, why, 
Cromwell hath made the mistake to let one martyr be 
fashioned, and will never brook a second that is not 
the last of the brood. And slain? Why then the 
world had been well advised of it ere this. Poor lad ! " 
he said, after a while, ** I do hope he will get him safe 
into France ; for those same Scots were a scurvy lot to 
have for his only backing. Fine men of their hands, 
Chris ; some I have seen as good as the world will show, 
but never can they hold together but in hating the 
foreigner; and even there they will spoil all with hat- 
ing of each other. All their history, lad, is but a 
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family matter; for you must know they are all in a 



manner cousins." 



And *t is a mighty strange thing that after a little he 
said he wished his Majesty had indeed escaped and did 
make his way among us through Gloucestershire to the 
coast ; and that he would well like to have him here in 
the quarry, offering then to wager me that if he came 
we would between us fetch him clear. 

Whereat I laughed, and after a little we fell asleep, 
each upon his side the fire, which was ever burning in 
those days when the night began already to have in it 
a little sharpness, and poor Gilbert's leg (that was, he 
said, by this either glorified or damned) to pain him 
where he could not chafe it. 

I awoke upon the morrow with a certain strange- 
ness of feeling about me, whether of a dream that I 
had had and forgotten, a hope that I had not named 
even to myself, or the surety that I should this day 
have sight of my cold and beautiful little cousin Mary 
(it being Thursday, which was the day she most used 
for coming to see us), I cannot tell. But it is certain 
I had in my spirit a sense of uplifting that made the 
morning sweet beyond the common. I was up with 
the sun, and the morning hours dragged a little upon 
me, till Mr. Feckenham did bring it in my mind that I 
was forgetting my father; whereupon, with some re- 
proach of conscience and also a very firm intent to be 
returned against my cousin's coming, I took my way 
at a round pace to the house. 
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I found my father descended and sitting in his chair 
by the fire in his study; where we had some converse 
that was very pleasant, he being so well as to give me 
great joy in looking upon him and in hearing him dis- 
course after his wont of books and philosophy. And 
while we thus sat and talked, he even at length reach- 
ing out for his pipe and bidding me fetch his little 
Indian jar that held his tobacco (by which I knew him 
healed indeed, sincere could never stomach the fumes 
of that herb when sick or sickening), there came a 
noise of hoofs and thereafter of voices at the great door. 

Now those were days when such sounds did seem to 
have meaning beyond anything that in these peaceful 
days can be imagined; so that I was not long before I 
had squeezed myself through the window and crept 
silently to a place where I might unseen both see and 
hear who it was that held speech with my mother in 
tones so gruff and masterful. 

This was a fellow that sat upon a very good horse, 
that I thought much above the desert of so savage and 
truculent a rider. Gaunt of face and frame, with 
overgrown and tangled beard and hair, he had in 
his countenance an eager, cruel, and hawk-like cast, 
while in his eye there gleamed a light that I put down 
to the frenzy of madness. He wore an old buff jerkin 
quilted with steel, and carried a sword by his side and 
two great pistols in his holsters, and was attended by 
four sturdy troopers well mounted and armed. 

** But, Mr. Southall," says madam, as I came behind 
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my bush, "you will serve no purpose to search the 
house of one so well affected to the Parliament as I am 
known to be.'* 

'*For the Parliament, 't is neither here nor there,'* 
the fellow growled. '*I have a higher master to 
serve than any Parliament.** 

**But from whom then,** asks madam, **do you 
hold commission for these searchings?** 

** *T is true,** he replied, **that I have some kind of 
carnal writing here to cover my action if it be called in 
question. But in my heart I carry the commission of 
the Lord of Hosts, to hunt out wheresoever they be 
hid all priests of Baal, vain popish idolaters, malig- 
nants, and other foes of His chosen people. More- 
over, there is at this present harbored among us by 
Beelzebub and his children one Charles Stuart, that I 
am warned of the Lord in a dream not two nights old 
is given into my hand to seize and deliver unto those 
that shall judge him. Speak to me no more, woman, 
of Parliaments, lest you babble next of kings. *T is 
not in vain I am called Southall the Priest-catcher; nor 
shall the days be many ere they hail me as the Taker of 
a King.** 

And with that he got him down from his horse ; and 
my mother said to him that he should search where he 
would; that she were as well pleased as he, could he 
take Charles Stuart; and was but sorry, she said, he 
should waste time in that quest, that did him so much 
honor, to draw coverts so sure to prove blank. 
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So they into the house and I to my father again; 
and waited awhile with him, lest he be annoyed by 
this fanatic; that was a man I had of late heard tell of 
with much circumstance of the keen nose he had to 
smell out the hiding-holes of priests and others that 
were not safe in the land. 

But I must believe that madam found means to be 
rid of the fellow and his following very soon; for none 
came in that simple search of priest and king to the 
study that forenoon. Where I, having waited two 
hours and more, at last left my father and went back 
to my own land in hope to find there my friend Mary 
in the disposition to welcome me. Her I found, indeed, 
but little of that disposition ; for she proved full to the 
brim of her small person with every kind of fault-find- 
ing, so that nothing I might do nor say would please 
her; till at last I sat aside in dudgeon, leaving her talk 
with Gilbert, while I played with her mastiff, that was 
ever my good friend. 

At length, it being past noon, and Mary about the 
setting of our dinner that she was to share with us, 
having, indeed, fetched with her some sweetmeats 
from her mother's hand to make us a small feast, Mr. 
Feckenham drew me aside, and, speaking very ten- 
derly with me, as was his use when he saw me vexed — 

'* Little fool," he said; **do you not see the maid is 
angered you were not here to greet her ? '' 

"Nay, sir," I answered, sulkily; "if that be all her 
reason for this entreatment of me, why asked she not 
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what had kept me? I must rather think her come for 
your company, and finding me a grievous make- 
weight to the pleasure of it.'* 

" *T is pity," says the kind gentleman, **that I can- 
not at once pour into your small mind a lifetime's in- 
struction in the arts of women.'* 

Women!" I cried. "Why, 't is but a baby!" 
Wert a year less thyself, when first, for my happi- 
ness, I did meet with you, my friend," he replied, very 
gently and kindly, ** and you had then about you much 
of what shall soon make of you the man I wish you. 
Come ; you are elder than she ; do but show a better 
face, and flatter the small vanity with account of the 
matters that kept you from her ; for I can never brook 
to see my children at a breach." 

Which counsel taken, we were not long in coming at 
better terms of company, so that our dinner was a very 
merry one, and she, dear little lady, mightily full of 
indignation against this wicked Priest-catcher, that 
had kept me so long and threatened things so cruel to 
poor, hunted gentlemen. 

Our dinner at an end, we had an hour of merry talk; 
thereafter Mistress Mary would have us fight, as she 
called it; so, although I had that day little mind to 
the exercise, for the disappointment I had taken, I 
fetched the two swords with rounded ends and blunted 
edges wherewith Gilbert and I were used to take our 
sometime daily bouts of fence ; for, the foil once mas- 
tered, my tutor showed but little love of practising his 
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pupil in its use ; 't was a pretty toy, he would say, and 
it was fit a gentleman should be handy with it ; and he 
allowed it a great help in the art of keeping a whole 
skin; but the chief end of a soldier was to kill as many 
as he might of the other side; a fierce attack being 
also, he held, your safest shield from harm; so he had 
a practice of his own for teaching the use of the sword; 
his purpose being to encourage swiftness of stroke, 
keenness of eye, and hardness of hitting. Our bouts, 
then, with these blunted swords were no child's play, 
but blows often of weight, and thrusts of a very in- 
trusive kind of prodding were freely exchanged ; the 
head and face being barred, for fear, he said, of spoil- 
ing a good swordsman before he had an enepiy in 
sight; "and,** he would add," *t is little loss in prac- 
tice, for too many men, out of a kind of natural draw- 
ing toward the face and eyes of the man against them, 
will, if they have in hand a killing- tool that hath an 
edge, make for their opposite's small head, when they 
were better boring holes in the large body of him.** 

This was, none the less, a kind of play that had had 
its danger but for Gilbert*s great superiority over his 
opponent in playing it; and yet, if I had of him many 
a sore bruise, I do think no man had ever better mas- 
ter. He had all the schools, with their several weap- 
ons and their divers methods, in his head and his 
finger-ends; " with a good blade,* * said he, " I will use 
them all or any, according to the proper ignorance of 
my opposite.** From some years of which teaching it 
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proceeded that, when I was at the wars in Flanders, I 
did more than hold my own with various weapons in 
battle and private quarrel; and, when I have been 
asked, did I not learn this stroke or that subtle and 
surprising artifice from this master or from one of 
that other school, I would answer that I had but one 
to teach me, and that he had but one method ; to do 
unto your enemy that of which he was least expectant. 

Well, this afternoon of which I write saw me and my 
tutor at it hammer and tongs for the better part of an 
hour; in course of which I was, I believe, more than 
once upon the outer limits of that control of my pas- 
' sion that was as much a part of Mr. Feckenham*s 
teaching as the use of the weapon. For Mistress Mary 
would ever clap her hands when I was foiled; and no 
less if I were reached by his weapon, which was, I sup- 
pose, no less often than he chose; whereas no poor 
effort of mine, though some were, I think, not without 
their merit, could win from her so much as a murmur 
of recognition; when on a sudden a strange thing 
befell. 

Mr. Feckenham had forced me, spite of my two legs 
to his one and a crutch, into a posture as awkward as 
even my small sprite of a cousin could wish ; when, to 
save myself, and to make an opening to break ground 
where it seemed none was to be taken, I tried suddenly 
a sort of feint, combined with a sidelong, leaping re- 
treat that, in secret thought out and practised, I had 
some days held ready for a surprise to my tutor. Mr. 
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Feckenham, somewhat winded, called a halt and 
smiled upon the device I had used; and, as I dropped 
my point, there came, as from the clouds, a voice that 
said: 

"Well done, yotmg gentleman; if you but learn to 
restrain your wrath, you may match the old soldier 
yet." 

And looking up I beheld a yotmg fellow habited in a 
dress consorting very ill with the high and assured 
manner of speaking and with the well-bred tone that 
he used. He stood upon the quarry's highest verge 
and looked down upon us as if he had for some min- 
utes watched our fence. 

'* If you be a judge of swordsmanship, friend," cried 
Mr. Feckenham, as he leaned, panting a little, upon 
crutch and sword, **come down to us and tell us your 
censures upon what you have seen." 

The stranger cast first a look behind him as of one 
that fears himself followed, and then came to us, skirt- 
ing the edge of the quarry till he reached its lower side 
near the entrance, when he cut short his approach by 
leaping down to us where the wall was low. But be- 
fore he was so near as words might freely pass, he 
seemed to think of a thing, and his free and sprightly 
manner of walking was suddenly changed to a kind of 
lobbing Jobson's gait, and he seemed to look upon us 
privily out of a pair of eyes at once keen and languid, as 
if he would know had we marked that change; and. 
none openly noting it, he did, upon his next speak- 
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ing, suit his words to the heavy and rolling gait he had 
taken; and never, I think, have I heard better mimic 
of our country speech; so that, had I not but npw 
heard the man speak in tones as clear, clean, and lofty 
as my mother, my father, Sir Thomas Ashcrof t, and my 
dear Mr. Feckenham were wont to use, with something 
over and above that was more assured, I had thought 
him a yokel from Worcester way. Yet all he said was 
that he had lost his road and craved a drink; of water 
even, though he liked it not, if there were naught else 
to be had. 

"Here is ale, good fellow,*' says Mr. Feckenham, 
and handed him the jack from our table that stood yet 
without the door. **But it serves little," he con- 
tinued, "to use that bumpkin speech, when you have 
but now called aloud to us, speaking as gentlemen 
speak." 

"Your sword-play did take me out of my part that 
I should play," says he, in his former manner. 
"There 's no help for it; I see I have betrayed my- 
self." 

"But into the hearts of friends," said Mr. Fecken- 
ham, "if you be, as I think, some poor gentleman 
escaped from Worcester fight." 

"You grow warm upon the scent, sir," cries the 
stranger. 

"Why, then," says Mr. Feckenham, "I say, *God 
save the King*"; and so speaking removed his hat; 
and I followed the seemly example. 
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** Amen, indeed/' says the stranger, smiling a little 
smile I thought scarce reverent enough. 

"You do not, I perceive, uncover, sir,*' said Gilbert, 
looking very keenly upon the man, as he now drank 
deep and straight from the beer-jack. 

**What need, friend?" he answered, looking up. 
" I do not think I shall lose salvation for the badness 
of my hat, even though it be scarce h la mode. In- 
deed, if I be damned, 't will be, I fear, for worse 
matters.'* 

So Gilbert uncovered again, saying, ** God bless your 
Majesty," and the King, for he indeed it was, gave 
him very kindly his hand to kiss. 

When cousin Mary and I had paid him like homage, 
Mr. Feckenham entreated his Majesty to sit at our 
table and eat. Which he did very heartily, telling us 
in merry and light-hearted manner of his accidents and 
adventures since his flight out of Worcester. 

It were beside my purpose to give here all those 
shifts, escapes, and disguises to which he was put in 
those eight days; for to my reader, as to all the 
world, they are at this day well enough known from 
the many broadsheets, tracts, and personal narratives 
that have been on the matter printed. Those few 
turns of fortune, however, by which his Majesty was 
driven to be for a space our guest in Little Marston 
Woods are yet proper to this writing, though little 
like, I think, elsewhere to be set down. 

Upon the morning of the day before he came to us 
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he had ridden out betimes with Colonel Lane's party 
from Bently Hall, in the county of Stafford; the 
King, habited, as when he encountered us, in a suit 
of clothes very fit for a gentleman's servant, was to 
pass for a tenant's son that travelled for his health as 
lackey to Mistress Jane Lane, the Colonel's daughter; 
before whom, indeed, for much of the way, his Majesty 
did ride, she being upon a pillion behind his saddle. 
Pressing forward that day through Bromsgrove, Woot- 
ton, and Stratford-upon-Avon, they came in the even- 
ing to the village of Long Marston, and there in a 
gentleman's house they spent the night; that night 
when Gilbert, before we fell asleep by the fire, had 
offered me a wager upon the success we might have if 
fortune should give us the King to harbor. Leaving 
Mr. Tomb's house at Long Marston betimes this very 
Thursday morning, the King now riding single, and 
my Lord Wilmot, that was also a fugitive from 
Worcester, riding a parallel course through the fields 
with good Colonel Lane and his hawks and spaniels, 
that, seeming engaged in sport, they might watch over 
the King, the whole party fared well till Camden was 
past. But anon his Majesty's horse does pick up a 
stone in his shoe; of which discomfort to the beast 
becoming soon aware, the King dismounted, having 
fallen a little behind Mr. and Mistress Peters, Mr. 
Lascelles and his lady, and his own supposed mistress, 
Colonel Lane's daughter. And there while he picked 
at the pebble that was fast lodged 'twixt hoof and 
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shoe, there comes by him a troop of horse, being one of 
many then scouring the country for the Worcester 
fugitives. His Majesty, now in less haste to move the 
stone, bends close over the hoof. But the leader of 
the troop, whose nag was fairly spent, when he saw 
the likely dapple-gray that his Majesty had, pulls up, 
saying that for service of the State he must even make 
an exchange of horses. Whereto the King replied 
that the captain was very welcome, but he thought it 
right to let him know his beast was just now fallen 
lame; which proved for the moment true enough 
when the captain made walk the gray a little ; for the 
stone was, by the last twist his Majesty had lent it, 
hurting him more scurvily than before. And when 
they would have left him, the King, trusting to that 
admirable knack of our country speech he had gotten 
during his stay in Worcester, to his hair so unfashion- 
ably cropped, and to that foul, old, gray, steeple- 
crowned hat with upturned brims and no band to it 
that he had, must have his jest with them; and so 
asked that officer whither he made so much haste. 
Being answered that they had word of some malig- 
nants that were escaped from Worcester fight, the 
King told him, in his drawling way, that there was one 
he wished the soldiers might speedily take by the 
heels. 

*'And who then?" says the captain, mounted and 
fretting to be gone. 

** For sure. Master Captain,'* says his Majesty, "my 
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meaning is Charles Stuart, for of him I know more ill 
than any other.'* 

**And what is the worst you can tell?" says the 
soldier, for a moment drawing rein. 

'* That he will do most things to get his crown upon 
his head, and all to hold it there,'' the King made 
answer. 

"I know not," saith the other, with somewhat of a 
reflective manner of speaking. ** 'T is anyhow a foul 
choice — ^the crown or the block." 

"And indeed," his Majesty went on, here breaking 
in upon his tale, ** I think the fellow is right; nor did 
I like him the less for a note of pity he had in his voice 
for the man he left at his back, whom he was no doubt 
about killing his horse to overtake. But these gone, I 
made little doubt in riding soberly after to meet one 
or other of the Lane party, turned back to find me; 
but I doubt not my captain must have a horse of them, 
since mine would not serve; which business, I now 
suppose, though it came not in my head at the time, 
did keep them all in advance of me till I had very hap- 
lessly passed the place where that road does divide. 

**My old governor would ever bid me remember 
Humanum est err are ; and, Gad's truth, gentlemen, I 
think 't is the one apophthegm of his many lost that 
hath stuck to me ; but I believe equinum est were no 
less true, for I did not only take the wrong road, but, 
being again dismounted in an essay to read a sign- 
post grown illegible, I did let go my nag, which 
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incontinently wandered into the woods. And hunt- 
ing him I have lost myself; and so, my good finders 
all, I am now in your loyal hands/' 

Mr. Feckenham now asked his Majesty, had Colonel 
Lane let him know the next resting place he purposed 
using, and the King told us that he had; the place 
being the Crown Inn at Cirencester; and he believed, 
he said, they would rather there await him than too 
anxiously scour the country about in search of him; 
adding that his misfortune was perhaps but a provi- 
dence disguised, since he did remember that captain of 
horse had let fall a word of Cirencester as the place he 
aimed for, where he made sure of unearthing some 
sktilking Royalists. 

**Then, sire,'* says my friend, very positively, **you 
were well to stay here the night with us and join your 
friends when that cover has been drawn ; and if they 
do find a fox or two (whom God defend!), why, the 
place will be the safer for your passage thereafter. 
Indeed," he continued, ** I see not how we should to- 
night find your Majesty a nag without suspicion 
aroused. Mine there'* he said, pointing toHellfire*s 
shelter across the quarry, ** there are but two men can 
safely ride." 

And my heart somehow contrived three double 
strokes, for the pride I had that Gilbert should so 
style me. And the King very pleasantly asking Mr. 
Feckenham, did he think him so bad a horseman, he 
got answer that it was in this case knowledge of the 
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animal that was needed to keep in his saddle, and that 
he was one that at his best would ever draw the public 
eye upon his rider. Which to prove, I led the brute 
out and mounted him; when he did so carry himself as 
his Majesty speedily put him, with a jest, from his 
plans. 

A horse stolen from my father's stable Gilbert liked 
no better. 

** 'T is most certain," he said, *that Mistress Lydia 
will know. 'T is a lady, sire," he added, ** than whom 
your Majesty has no more embittered enemy." 
There be good horses at Burchell's," said I. 
Ay, horses," says Mr. Feckenham. **And, on 
your one road thither there be neighbors also, my lad. 
What of that Creswell brood, that have left their late 
crops this five days past to nose for rebels, as they say? 
Do they not watch us all, prithee ? " And he seemed to 
muse awhile, fixing his eyes on little Mary. And then, 

**I have it," he cried. **Will you do my bidding, 
little one," he asked her, ** even to the least tittle of my 
counsel?" 

She looked upon him with great round eyes. 
Yes," says she, " I will do it." 
Who is this gentleman?" Mr. Feckenham then 
asks her, pointing to the King. 

** Indeed," says Mary, in some distress, **I am sure 
he is one that the wicked men would take, for I have 
heard his words. And I am sure he is some one of wor- 
ship, from the way you use when you talk with him." 
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**Know you not," says Mr. Feckenham, very sol- 
emnly, **that 't is the King?" 

" I thought perhaps 't was so," says the child; **but 
I did think — " and there made an end. 

** Think what, little maid?" said his Majesty. 

And she looked at him with great, wondering eyes. 

**I did suppose," she answered, **that the King 
should ever wear a crown of gold." 

** Thank God I do not now, sweeting," said he; and 
he smiled upon her with a smile very sweet and pleas- 
ant, that in a manner lighted up his dark-skinned coun- 
tenance; which, even in those early days, when he was 
but one-and-twenty years of age, had a cast, for all his 
merry wit, of a man disappointed and embittered. 
** But, if you will help, as our wise friend Mr. Fecken- 
ham directs," he went on, ** why, you shall one day see 
it,and, if you will, you shall have it for an hour to play 
with." 

Mary dropped him a little courtesy. 

**I had rather see it upon your head, sir," she re- 
plied; and turning again to Mr. Feckenham," What is 
it, an it please you," she said, **that I must do?" 

** You must go home," he answered," at your wonted 
hour; you must before you sleep contrive to find your- 
self in secret with your mother and your grandsire ; in 
speaking with them you must keep low your voice, for 
in these days the walls have ears ; you must tell all 
that you have here seen and heard ; and to-morrow be- 
times, with their privy consent, you must be very fro- 
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ward and cry at the height of your voice that you will, 
let who may forbid, come again to us your dear friends 
at the quarry in the wood; you must, then weep and 
cry as if chastised for words so naughty, and, awhile 
thereafter, you must run, as one wilful and angry, from 
the house, with your friend the hound at your heels." 

And here Mr. Feckenham laid his hand upon Mar- 
maduke's great head, handling his ears and turning up 
to his own face the great, saturnine muzzle and the 
steadfast eyes of the dog, as if he would have him, too, 
to know all the articles of his plot. 

**You will have left them it may be an hour," he 
went on, **when they shall raise an outcry of * Where 
is the child?' whereafter your grandsire shall ride in 
your pursuit upon the best nag that he has; all this 
you must teach them, little one, so as they may know 
*t is to bring a horse to the King. Do you take me ? ' * 

** Ay," says Mary ; and so wagged her head with the 
word as was better than many from elder lips. 

**And wilt find a way to make them do all this?" 
says he, looking strongly in her eyes. 
Ay, that too," she answered. 
Then so it shall be, if your Majesty consent," said 
Mr. Feckenham. ** Unless indeed, sire, you had 
rather foot it to Cirencester this night. *T is a matter 
of fifteen miles, as you must go." 

**Ad*s boddikins, no, good fellow," says the King. 
'* I had rather be taken, almost. My feet are not yet 
healed of the galls from those shoes that I got in leaving 
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my boots behind me, and in all that foul walking 
by night that I did with Captain Carlis and those noble 
Penderel fellows. No, Captain Feckenham,** he said 
again, ** no more walking, an you love me.'* 

And so it was settled; and, after some more con- 
verse and some witty gibes of the King, Mr. Fecken- 
ham thought it time for Mary's returning home; 
allowing me to company her no further than to the 
edge of our woods. 

Now, when we were well away from the quarry, I 
told her of her father, and how 't was for this King's 
father he had fought and lost his land, and must now 
live afar from his own country; and how she could do 
her father no greater good than to serve this son of the 
King that he had served; and how, maybe, her suc- 
ceeding in this should haply be a means, one day or 
another, to bring her father home ; all which I believe 
she heeded and understood ; for, when at the wood's 
edge we parted, 

"I am sorry, cousin Chris," she said, '*that I was 
churlish this day. Prithee, pardon me." 

Which was, when she threw up the black and velvet- 
like eyes of her, no hard matter. 

I had gathered from his tale, which was far longer 
than I have hereinabove set down, that the King had a 
fancy for a drink of wine, to which beverage, from his 
long sojourn in France, he was more used than to the 
ale and cider which are our country fare. And in an 
eagerness myself to do some small service, since no 
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great was in my reach, to his Majesty, I very rashly be- 
gan to scheme in my head how I should steal from the 
house a bottle or measure to please him at his supper. 

Now, our wine in bottle I knew was in a cellar be- 
neath the buttery, that had entrance by a trap fast 
locked, and the key hanging to madam's girdle. But 
also I knew there was in the buttery itself a cask of 
generous Burgundy with spigot in it, very handy; 
and, though of the buttery also my mother had the key, 
it was wont to stand open till supper was done; but 
next to the buttery was a small chamber that had been 
the steward's room till madam had with her own labor 
saved his wage to the estate. And this little room I 
feared, since it was much affected by her as an office 
for all her affairs; which were, as the years went by, 
ever more numerous. This room was reached by a 
short and narrow gallery upon the ground, the end 
whereof was closed by that small door that four years 
ago had I seen the gipsy Malenka use. 

So I passed round the side of the house that lies to- 
ward the Bristol road, to see whether in the window 
of that steward's room there shone any light; for the 
sun was down this half-hour. 

The window was dark; and, as I passed the little 
door of which I spoke, I pushed it gently, and found 
to my amazement that it was not even fast, but moved 
upon its hinges so silently as told me they were kept 
well greased. 

*' Here," said I within myself, "is near access to the 
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royal liquor; 't is but to find a pitcher and I am sped." 
But I was no sooner in the buttery than I heard a step 
in that strait gallery ; a footfall there was no mis- 
taking; and the light falling momentarily between the 
chinks of the door I had just closed behind me, I knew 
that madam was passed to the steward's room. Yet 
I did not for that abandon my quest; but spent sec- 
onds that seemed hours feeling stealthily aloft with 
fingers delicately crooked, and upon all fours in the 
dark sweeping the floor of stone flags for jack, jug, 
or pitcher wherein to carry the wine. At last my hand 
fell upon an earthen jar, that happily was clean ; which 
filled with wine from the cask, I set my wits to work to 
get it home. And here was the rub ; for if I were able 
to get myself unladen past the door behind which my 
mother with her quick ears now lay in unconscious 
waitfor me, I durst never attempt so much, burdened 
with that heavy jar. Now, this being the thinner end 
of the house, the window of the buttery is upon the 
side nearest the quarry and farthest from the door I 
had found so conveniently silent; but the window is 
barred with iron rods, which, very happily, I found not 
too close-set to pass my wine- jar between ; and this set 
fairly upon the ground without, I crawled snake- 
like from the buttery and along the passage until 
I was come to the half-closed door of the chamber 
where madam sat; her pen scratching with a sound, 
as it were, very fateful, as I drew myself along in 
silent terror of discovery and of the loss of drink to 
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King Charles. Much comforted was I by that scrap- 
ing, spluttered noise that sounded a mind intent; and 
foimd in it some courage to get me through the 
outer door that was so smoothly oiled ; which passed, 
I rose to my feet and was instant to come at my wine- 
jar and fetch it to the King. 

But before I passed the window of that room where 
my mother was, I saw that its glass was unobscured; 
when, pausing for a moment, I marked that the sound 
of her pen was ceased ; which made me to look sidelong 
in at that window, to see whether she did watch or 
look for me ; when I saw what it was fairly beyond my 
hope to discover; for, divided from me but by the 
narrow table that stood by the window, sat madam, 
and in her long, white fingers she held, and with her 
keen eyes seemed fiercely to devour, the jewel that so 
long had held the honor of the Ashcrofts. 

This Cross is five inches long by some four across ; 
and its fourteen rose-red gems gleamed and flashed 
that night by chance so straight through the casement 
to my eyes as did make me ready almost to forego the 
King's wine if I could but think on a plan to come at 
possession of this thing with which I could gladden the 
heart of my kind Lady Ashcroft. 

And so I stood and plotted; what time madam 
crouched, brooded, and glowered; when on a sudden 
she tore from the large sort of tablets she used the 
sheet whereon she had but now written, laid it aside 
and upon the next put the cross, gems downward, as if 
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she would wrap round the precious thing the sheet of 
paper beneath it. My plot was now at a head, and I 
uttered a kind of little choking, wheezing cough that 
I knew she must, since she had dealt with him, believe 
to come from the throat of the rascal Malehka; and I 
think that I proved no ill copy of the fellow, for 
madam did leap at once half-way from her seat,press- 
ing her right hand the while hard upon the cross that 
lay on her paper; but before she could ttme her eyes 
to the darkness without, I was fallen flat to earth, and 
so was masked in shadow of the wall below her win- 
dow. She then, I suppose, leaned forward to push 
wider the casement that was already ajar, crying low 
and hissingly, ** Malenka, is 't you? '* 

Daring greatly, I made the sound of the man a 
second time, whereafter my ears at once gave me news 
she was on the way to me by her well greased door. 
But she was scarce out of the chamber before that 
dear jewel was in my clutch, and I making at full 
speed for the nearest comer of the house. But I sup- 
pose, from the sequel, she had some glimpse of me 
before the comer was reached. At the time, how- 
ever, I believed her outwitted ; so it was with a mind 
very peaceftd, if my gait was forced, that I slipped 
round to the window of the buttery and lifted the jar 
of good red wine to fetch it to his Majesty. But I be- 
lieve 't is little thanks I had had of him had he known 
the risk his head did run, through me, for his stomach's 
sake. 



CHAPTER XII 

WHEN I reached the cottage in the quarry I 
found his Majesty very merry with making 
Scotch collops in a pan over the fire. And I remem- 
ber there was upon my entrance a playful strife be- 
tween the King and Mr. Feckenham as to which 
was cook and which the scullion; Mr. Feckenham 
maintaining that his Majesty was scullion, since he 
had certainly scoured the pan; and in the end our 
visitor promised to refer the matter to the chief cook 
of his household in Paris. 

The dish was very good eating for us all, and his 
Majesty graciously pleased with the wine I had 
brought; and between nine and ten of the clock he 
said he was much oppressed with sleep ; so we made 
him by the fire the best bed we could; whereon in a 
little while he very pleasantly slept. Mr. Feckenham 
and I were to share the duty of mounting guard ; tak- 
ing turn, I mean, to watch and sleep. 

Now we had kept that evening a great fire and 
the night was warm for the season that it was ; and so, 
in my first watch, after I had about the hour of one in 
the morning relieved Mr. Feckenham, the wooden 
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shutter of our unglazed window did stand open. And I 
sitting with my back to this window and gazing by the 
firelight upon the Ashcroft Cross, that I had fetched 
from my pocket, his Majesty stirs upon his couch and 
on a sudden sat up, pointing with his finger toward the 
open window, and crying on me to look there. So I 
ran to the window and looked out this way and that; 
but nothing could I see ; so, supposing he had a 
dream 

"Why, sire," I said, "there is nothing at all." 

"There was a face," said the King; "a woman's 
face, that looked upon me; a face very beautiful, but 
very dreadful to see; 't was white and eager and the 
eyes burned like fire." 

From which it was plain both to me and to Mr. 
Feckenham, who by this was waking, that his Ma- 
jesty, if he had dreamed, had surely dreamed of 
madam my mother. And I had a very dreadful fear 
that she had heard me call him "sire," from which 
alarm it came that none slept again that night but the 
King, who seemed, indeed, to have learned in the week 
that was past a very pretty contempt of his dangers. 

'T was with a good appetite that our guest made 
his breakfast about seven of the clock upon a collar 
of brawn that we had, and a stale loaf, washing these 
down with the wine that was left from the last night's 
dinner; and he was scarce finished with it when little 
Mary runs laughing in among us, with her dog leap- 
ing and baying about her in a lightness of heart won- 
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derful to see in a beast of habit so sober; but I believe 
he had in some strange canine manner made himself 
privy to the hoUowness of the false quarrel which was 
that morning, so contrary to custom, broken out among 
his friends at Burcheirs; for my cousin told me that 
she did at that time admire to see how little it caused 
the dog of distress; and that he had, since she ran 
screaming very naughtily from the farm, been of tem- 
per very frolicsome. 

We now every minute expecting the good Burchell 
and his horse ( it wanting but a quarter of eight of the 
clock), it seemed to Mr. Feckenham time for last 
words and civil speeches; and fetching from that 
hole in the wall where it had so long lain hid the little 
packet of gold we had taken from Malenka, believing 
it the price of his wicked stealing of my cousin, he 
begged his Majesty if he were not, as he supposed, too 
well in that kind furnished, that he would accept it for 
his present need. The King, however, made some 
demur to take what he thought all our stock of money ; 
when Mr. Feckenham very happily told him 't was but 
a spoil taken from the enemy, and this four years de- 
voted to his Majesty's service. So he gracefully 
thanked us and put it in his pocket. 

The yeoman and his nag yet tarrying, the King fell 
to a game of play with Mary and the hound, with much 
laughter and running to and fro; which somehow did 
put us all in very good heart and served to brush away 
the humors, fears, and discomforts of the night. 
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At last the great dog, having fallen a ready victim to 
the chann that this prince has, as well over dumb ani- 
mals as his reasonable subjects, and entering wholly 
into the spirit of the merry play that was made, pur- 
sues his mistress with great bounds and mouth open 
like any beast of prey; who fled from him with mimic 
screams and streaming hair, and making his Majesty 
her refuge, leaps upon his knee with a bounce, clipping 
him tight in her arms; when, he swinging her round 
and putting up an arm to defend her from Marma- 
duke's assault, in the end they did all fetch a tumble 
together. Now in this fall and in part, no doubt, from 
the pains the King took to save the little maid from 
harm in it, her rough over-smock of coarse linen that 
she wore was torn a little, and as they came to their 
feet with much laughter, he perceived that it fell away 
from the right arm, laying bare her white and dainty 
shoulder; so he set the child on his knee and busied 
himself to draw the rent together; when he could not 
but take note of that strange mole (or, rather, there 
are two) which I had seen upon that night when first 
my cousin came to the cottage; the little, squat- 
shaped patch of brown with the darker and larger 
mole, formed in a kind of bent and irregular triangle, 
leaning toward the smaller as about to enclose it. 

"Faith, little one,'* says the King, "you have here 
a strange kind of mole/' Then when he had more 
closely observed it, "'T is the presentment of Great 
Britain and Ireland,'* says he. "It seems, mistress, 
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you do carry my kingdom, as you were a small she- 
Atlas, upon your shoulder/' 

And the child laughed very happily. 

" 'T is what my father does say, sir,** she answered. 
**And I have heard him tell my mother (though 
I know not his meaning) that 't is there because 
she had through him the country very heavily in her 
thought ere ever I was born." 

The King answered her with some pretty word of 
loyalty, and of her father; but never, I marked, asked 
who her father was. 

Some purpose of such question, *t is like enough, 
was in his mind ; but in that moment every ear among 
us caught the sound of a hoof upon sod. 

" *T is Mr. Burchell," I cried. 

**It is not from the right quarter,*' says Gilbert. 
* * Hark ! There are voices. ' ' 

And then Mary: ** There be more horses than one.'* 

With which words the child sped silently to the 
mouth of the quarry, making herself wondrous small 
against the rock at the comer; and, from that cover 
having peeped forth awhile, she returns presently to 
us sitting before the door of the cottage ; I mean, the 
King sat, being upon the ground; and it was a wonder 
to see the change that came, upon the scent of danger, 
over his face ; for his lips seemed to fall loosely away 
from his gums in a kind of slobbering fashion; he 
picked a blade of grass and held it loosely between his 
teeth; he took that foul hat of his and set it upon his 
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head in a posture very slovenly; becoming, indeed, 
upon the instant, Will Jones, the woodman of four 
days ago, rather than the William Jackson that was a 
substantial farmer's son, attendant upon Mistress Jane 
Lane. And I too sat, being, when the alarm arose, 
upon a log in front of the cottage; but Gilbert was 
gotten to his crutch and his foot; and though he was 
very quiet I did see him feel delicately if his sword 
were loose in its sheath; while the deep-graved cor- 
ners of his mouth twitched a little and drooped into a 
strange, hard curve; so that, when Mary was near 
enough to tell us in whispered and panting eagerness 
that ** 'T was that wicked Priest-catcher and four men 
and a led horse at his back," I made sure there would 
flow much blood before our guest was yielded into 
these fanatic hands. 

Then Mary swept her hair from her face with her 
hand and looked behind; and, seeing there was yet 
time, 

"I will save him,'* she said, **if yoii will all fall in 
with what I shall do.*' 

And then she looked upon me very searchingly : 

"Bear thyself more proudly, cousin Chris," she 
said; "your hair is better, and your hat and coat are 
more seemly." 

I saw her meaning, that I was to be the King for a 
space, and endeavored in some measure to deserve 
this honor by my carriage. The noise of men and 
horses drawing ever more near, I began somehow to 
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believe this child of eleven years would bring the thing 
off fortunately; when on a sudden I was all cold and 
trembling with a different fear; for here was I with 
that precious jewel of Ashcroft in the pocket of my 
jump coat, and no time to think on a place to hide it. 
I had but gotten it from the place where all night it 
had lain, when I saw that wretched Anabaptist mad- 
man, Southall, and his horse in the quarry's mouth. 

"For this," murmured the feigned rustic at my 
elbow, " I believe I must thank last night's Medusa of 
the window." 

Whereupon I had a thought. 

**If you will have good revenge upon her, sire," I 
murmured in reply, but never turning my head, 
"prithee, take this thing and keep it for me till I re- 
turn. 'T will help vex her, I will swear." 

And then he very nimbly and without much move- 
ment pouched the Cross, touching that old hat of his 
as he were a lackey and I had given him a vail. 
Whereafter the false prophet and true scourge of the 
righteous was upon us; but before the bedlam mouth 
of him could get itself wide to rail, little Mary fell 
upon him for his undoing. 

"Why," she cries, "'t is Mr. Southall! T is you, 
sir, is it not, that are so mighty curious to meet his 
Majesty the King ?" 

"Hold thy tongue, child," says Mr. Feckenham; 
and I knew, for all his seeming anger, that he helped 
her. 
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**Let the maiden speak,'* says Southall, very fierce 
and wild. "Why thinkest thou, child, that I desire 
to meet with Charles Stuart?'* 

** I did suppose, sir,'* says Mary, with a little tremor 
as if the madman frighted her, "that it was for the 
honor you would do him. For I do know you have 
twice been to Burchell's to ask and to search. Is it 
not so, Mr. Southall? '* she says, very pleadingly. 

** Ay," says the rascal, thinking himself mighty cun- 
ning. 

"And if I do show him to you," says Mary, "you 
will make him King indeed, and set him upon a high 
throne, and give him all that is his — will you not, 
sir?" 

" Yes, of a surety," says the hypocrite, " if I can but 
meet with him, he shall through me have all that he 
hath deserved." 

"This, then," says the child, running to me and 
dropping upon her knee before me, "this is his 
Majesty the King. And I am, oh! so glad " 

But when I arose as in alarm, the men, dismounted 
ere this, fell upon me, so that Mary cried out as one 
deceived; and when they set me upon their spare 
horse very roughly, and would have tied my legs with 
a cord beneath his belly, she attacked them furiously 
with her tiny fists, saying they were evil men so to 
serve her and hurt his Majesty. 

And Mr. Feckenham says, "Good fellows, here is 
some mistake. If he be the King, I knew him not." 
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And slobbering Will cries, **Nay, good gentlemen 
soldiers, you do waste your time. This is but a gen- 
tleman of the country that has given me a gold Jaco- 
bus to show him his road. The deviVs in it, if he be 
so great a person, when I have hob-nobbed with him 
this two days." 

And in the very imeasiness of my plight I had a 
pretty ado to hold from laughing at the way in which 
he twisted his speech. 

At last they had my feet linked with rope beneath 
the horse ; which is indeed the worst way to ride that 
ever I essayed; and, with little Mary screaming that 
they had deceived her and were using me very ill, and 
Gilbert offering wary and cautious explanation, very 
subtly conceived to heighten their belief in me as what 
they sought, and his Majesty grumbling lubberly as he 
lay upon the sward that they were taking from him the 
first good master he had found this two year and more, 
I was fetched along with that rough and much elated 
crew upon the road toward Cirencester and Bristol. 

We were not gone above two miles, it being now, I 
suppose, about half after nine of the clock, when we 
met with two gentlemen that seemed very well 
mounted ; and one of them had a hawk upon his wrist, 
while there followed them a leash of spaniels in charge 
of a sober, decent man-servant upon a sound and likely 
gelding. And these, I thought, were perhaps that 
Colonel Lane and the Lord Wilmot that the King had 
spoken of. And I wished there were some way to let 
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them know where they might find him. Yet I feared 
I must pass them uncheered; when, to my joy, upon 
seeing my captive plight, they very qtiickly checked 
their horses and asked of Southall what had he there. 
Now the Priest-catcher was bursting, I think, with 
pride of his capture, and so told the gentlemen, with 
magniloquent and biblical periphrasis, what I was ; I 
mean, in his thinking. 

** Alas, poor gentleman ! " says the older and thinner 
of the two, that I rightly guessed for Colonel Lane; 
for the King had told us some jest of the Lord Wil- 
mot's fatness; **poor gentlemen, is he taken at last?'* 
And he looked sidewise at my lord in a manner that 
was, to one in the jest, very whimsical. 

** Do you know him, sir ? '* said that one of Southall's 
following that I thought the most sober-minded. 

"Not I,'* says Colonel Lane. 

*'Nor I,'' says my lord. "But,'' he added, "there 
is, I believe, a way you may be sure." And here he 
lowered his voice a little, bending himself toward 
Southall and making a pretence of secrecy. * * Try him 
in the French language — they do say 't is become 
more natural to him than the English." 

And my Lord Wilmot glanced at me slyly, as one 
that says, " If you jump with me, here is a means." 
* "I thank God I know not one word of the talk of that 
popish, priest-ridden race of men," says the fanatic. 

"Shall I," says my lord, "try him with it on a sud- 
den, while you watch his face? For the features may 
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tell a tale, even if the man be too stubborn to reply in 
the tongue I shall use/* 

'* An it please you, do," says the Priest-catcher. 

*' Mon ami/* then cries my lord, **vous n'etes pas 
le roif parce quHl m'est bien connu. Mais si vous 
pouvez nous en donner des nouvelles, vous viendrez, 
peutetre, ti lui sauver le cou.'' 

Now I perceived very easily that my lord took pains 
with the bumpkin that he no doubt thought me, speak- 
ing mighty slowly these simple words in a language of 
which, by good luck, I had a little from Mr. Fecken- 
ham; so that I understood them very well; but yet 
was I put to it to think on some few in which I could 
reply; and, while I hesitated, my lord turns to South- 
all with a grim smile, and, *' You see," says he, **he is 
very stubborn and crafty.'* But when I began to 
answer in that French of mine that did make his 
merry lordship curl his lip even as I gave him the 
news he desired, he says to Southall, *'Ay, 'tis surely 
he, for he can speak it freely as I told you." 

'* Le roi est dans la carri^re. Messieurs,'* is what I 
said, very haltingly, '* oU demeure Vancien soldat h 
jambe tronquSe.** 

After which very English morsel of the French, very 
Englishly spoken, not another word of that language 
could I find in my head. 

But his lordship, that has, I hear, at this day the 
prettiest wit at court, did find, I thought, some mean- 
ing in my words. 
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*' Aha ! " says he to Southall, '* it seems you have the 
right man by the heels." And so wished him good 
luck of the reward; and, spurring his horse, was soon 
gone, with Colonel Lane, the servant and the dogs 
following close. 

We continued our journey, my captor in his be- 
sotted enthusiasm deeming he had now fresh proof of 
my being the King; but to all his gibes and rhapso- 
dies I answered never a word; thinking, indeed, that 
the longer he was in this mistake the better for his 
Majesty. His useful error, however, was not long to 
endure; for, being three miles advanced from the 
place where the gentlemen left us, we encountered no 
less a person than Mr. Jeremiah Runciman. 

Now I make small doubt the merchant had been 
willing enough to do me some small spite for the trick 
I had played him in the matter of my father's bag of 
gold; yet it was not his policy, I take it, to see my 
mother's son come to serious harm ; he was, moreover, 
being a sober religionist of the Independent pattern, 
full of a very bitter kind of hatred for all Levellers, 
Anabaptists, Quakers, and such cattle; which made 
him, I believe, very willing to raise a laugh upon this 
Southall, that was notorious. 

So, he asking the fanatic who was his prisoner, and 
being told it was young Charles Stuart that was there 
tied to his horse, a great shout of laughter comes from 
the godly merchant's throat. 

"The Lord hath blinded your eyes, brother South- 
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all," he cries, very mockingly, **and, I fear, for some 
slackness of faith, when you cannot tell young Master 
Ashcroft of Little Marston from the man that calls 
himself King.'* 

How, how?** says Southall, much disordered. 
You were best unloose the lad, and let him run 
home,** says Runciman, **if you would not be the 
laughing-stock of the whole countryside.** 

And one of the men, that I believe knew Runciman 
and the responsible character that he had, here whis- 
pering his leader, the Priest-catcher bade set me at 
liberty, railing at me bitterly the while in a strange 
farrago of words and phrases purloined from Holy Writ. 

** Indeed, Mr. Southall,** I said at length, when I had 
done with stamping my feet upon the road to free 
them of the stiffness gotten from the shackling rope, 
** I never told you I was the King.** 

**Nor yoti never said you was not,** says one of his 



men. 



It seemed, indeed, little use,** I replied, "to say 
anything. But my friends did tell you I was not the 
man you thought me.** 

*'And the little maid?** said the Priest-catcher. 
"What of her?** 

" Why, Mr. Southall,** I replied, " *t is very well seen 
in what contempt you are come with these wild ways 
and rude manners of yours, when even a little child 
will make it a sport to fetch you idle tales, but to bring 
you out, and to laugh at you.*' 
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**I had reason good enough/* growled the fellow, 
who was, I believe, a little disconcerted at this view of 
his case. " For I had this morning a letter that told 
me I should find the n:\an Charles Stuart in that quarry- 
in the wood/' And with that he pulled from his 
pocket a folded sheet of paper. 

** Let me see,** said I, and took it from him. 

Now upon this paper was written, in characters like 
the capitals of a printed book, a brief message such as 
he had said was there ; but without any name of the 
writer, nor, I thought at first, any sign to show me 
from whence it was come to him; but before I gave it 
again into his hand, I knew that too, though I told him 
not ; for, deeply impressed upon the paper, I had seen 
the mark of the fourteen stones of the Ashcroft Cross, 
and knew it for that sheet in which my mother was 
about to wrap the jewel when I had turned her 
thought with imitating the gipsy's cough. 

**The little maid,** I said, *' is not the only one, it 
seems, that in these parts does take pleasure to lead 
you into folly, Mr. Southall. I wish all this may be a 
warning for you to mend your ways.'* 

Whereafter he called down divers biblical maledic- 
tions upon my head, and so parted, with his band at 
his heels. And standing there in the road I looked 
after them, and was mighty glad to see them take a 
certain by-way that there turns off upon the right, 
leading toward Gloucester. 

"I have done you, I believe, Mr. Ashcroft," says 
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Jeremiah, *' a better turn than you have fairly deserved 
at my hands/' 

Now at first I was minded to think it the worst 
he had ever served me, his sermons even being 
counted, but since that gang of ruffians was turned 
well out of his Majesty's course, I could indeed afford 
my old bugbear a little gratitude for the loosing my 
ankles. 

** Indeed, Mr. Runciman," said I, *'I do heartily 
thank you for taking me out of those foolish and viol- 
ent hands. But I do not know when I have deserved 
ill of you." 

**It wanted," he replied, ** but another witness 
added to my own to have you burned as a witch, 
young gentleman, if you had escaped hanging as a 
highway thief, after you robbed me that night two 
years and more agone." 

*"T was no robbery," I answered stoutly, "to re- 
gain for my father what you had received of his plun- 
derer. And the witchcraft , Mr. Runciman ? " 

*' In my dreams to this day," says the merchant, that 
I now began to see in an aspect unwonted, ** the horse 
you did that night bestraddle is ever the spawn of . 
some beldame's broomstick. To think of the beast 
curdles my blood even now." 

**He is good horse-flesh, I promise you," I an- 
swered; "and if you will come to my little house in 
the quarry after noon to-morrow, Mr. Runciman, you 
shall ride him a little for your exercise." 
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**God forbid!'* he answered. **But what say you 
of the prayer you forced me that night to utter? ** 

And I laughed a little at the memory of his pious 
wishes for the King, here and hereafter. 

**I was, I believe, sir,*' I said, "rather stem with 
you. But the time will come, sooner perhaps than 
you think for, that you* will cry the same with the 
loudest.*' 

'*It will be seen," he replied, pursing up his mouth 
in a manner very full of opinion. 

As we thus talked together we were gotten a fair 
slice of our way toward Little Marston, he in the sad- 
dle and I walking beside ; and were now come to the 
entrance of that woodland track that my captors had 
used in carrying me off; which, since it was the near 
way to the quarry, I purposed using, hoping on the 
way to meet his Majesty, bound for Cirencester; so 
here I parted from Jeremiah, that this day I found not 
fully so irksome as in the past, and entered the woods. 

But that walk to the quarry brought me no luck, 
nor sight of man till the cottage was reached; where I 
found my tutor seated broodingly alone. He heard 
my tale in silence ; then told me that Burchell was ar- 
rived with the horse but some minutes before Colonel 
Lane and my Lord Wilmot were come there by a long 
and secret round through the woods ; for it seemed 
the Colonel had found in my French, translated by 
my lord, more meaning than my lord was able; 
having some time heard of Gilbert and of our house 
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in an old stone-pit; and thus was able, without being 
much marked, to bring two very faithful gentlemen 
to their sovereign's succor. 

Well, the lord, the commoner, and the King, with 
my lord's good body-servant, Robert Swan, had taken 
their ways for Cirencester (but not as I returned upon 
that road), his Majesty still pretending himself a ser- 
vant, riding behind with Swan, and carrying in his 
arm upon the bow of Burchell's best saddle a spaniel 
that had hurt her foot; the King to be left at the 
Crown Inn, Gilbert said, with his other friends, that 
were known to have lost their serving-man. Will Jack- 
son, while my lord and the Colonel should hold on 
their road to Bristol apart. 

And Burchell had returned to his house afoot, lead- 
ing his grandchild by the hand; a|id I believe that 
seldom in my life have I felt a dejection of the spirits 
so profound as upon that afternoon, when, after ex- 
citements so stirring, all had left us. 

But worse was to come; for when I asked Gilbert, 
nothing doubting that so it must be, had not the King 
left with him a thing for me, he said no, there was no 
thing nor word of it. And then I suppose I was like 
one run mad, to have again missed what I so heartily 
desired to put in my uncle's hand. 

And when I told Gilbert the story of what had last 
night and this morning befallen the Ashcroft Cross, I 
would have run to Hellfire's stall and would have rid- 
den forth on him, as once before, to get my own again. 
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But Mr. Feckenham very sternly forbade me, saying I 
should with such doings perhaps endanger his Majesty ; 
so I fell upon my bed of bracken leaves and turned my 
face to the wall, in a despair of that jewel, and of 
righting my honor in my people's eyes, that I foimd 
the bitterest feeling of my sixteen years. 



CHAPTER XIII 

UPON the first occasion that I had, I told my Lady 
Ashcroft how the Cross had been for a while in my 
hands, and how the cruelty of chance and the necessity 
of the King's safety had taken it again from between 
my fingers. For a while she looked sorrowftdly upon 
me, and then, 

'*'T is pity, lad,'* sl^e said, '*that you "v^ill meddle 
with it, since you have ever fortune so ill." 

** *T is ill indeed for me,'* I answered, ** but you can- 
not in any reason hold I have done aught to harm the 
Cross nor its owner/' 

** It hath twice," she replied, ** slipped, in a manner 
of speaking, through your fingers." 

''In the first time I sought it, madam," said I, be- 
ing hurt by her meaning as only the one tender and 
kind-natured woman I had known could hurt me, 
*' other fingers had handled it before ever I came where 
it should be. Of that you cannot give the fault to me. 
And this second time I have at least in the hurry of my 
fears put it into his hands that hath most right to it 
after Sir Thomas." 

With which there came upon her comely face a look 
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of discomfort and distrust that did so vex me at heart 
that I went straightway from her presence ; and it was 
many months before I saw her again, though several 
times her most sweet daughter, that had, I believe, 
even with her mother, the habit of prevailing, did visit 
us. 

And, since that part of my life that here follows has 
but little to say to my purpose in writing, 't is for me 
that must write a fortunate circumstance indeed that 
it is of all I have to set down the least happy; I mean, 
I am glad that of so sad a time there is little 
whereof the narration will serve her for whom I write, 
nor my end in writing at all. I ate, indeed, and 
drank, to some purpose ; for in the years between my 
sixteenth and my twenty-first I grew to a stature 
very notable, which I have not seldom found little 
convenient, and to a strength of body and limb for 
which it were but just to forgive the length and 
breadth of me, used though they were to make of me 
a man that could not pass in a crowd unobserved. 

Over madam's three attempts to rob me of the 
Cross that I had so unhappily given to his Majesty the 
King, I pass very willingly; there is, I believe, little 
need for me to tell of them, since she must know more 
than I ; for, although she did not appear in these curi- 
ous adventures, her handiwork was to me in each very 
plainly present ; so that, after the third, in which I was 
subject to not a little inconvenience, I took occasion 
to tell her 't was a fruitless task she gave herself, for 
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the Cross of Rubies and Silver was no longer in the 
country, though I wished as much as herself that it 
was. Whereafter I found myself safer o' nights. 

Yet there is here and there a thing that I must tell, 
if I would, with how unskilful soever a hand, carry out 
that purpose that alone keeps me writing; among 
them one that is, I believe, more hard for me to put in 
words than all the rest; I mean, my love of my cousin 
Mary. 

This little lady's visits to me and Gilbert at the cot- 
tage in the quarry were not frequent; but they were 
much prized, looked for, and enjoyed; and yet, till a 
certain day, I had never the conscious growth nor the 
manly knowledge to say even to myself that I loved 
her as a man loves but once. 

Some Latin poet hath a word that I cannot remem- 
ber very well, of a bolt from the blue that is the sign 
that Jove speaks; and I was indeed as one thimder- 
struck when Mary tells me over her shoulder, upon an 
afternoon as we parted, that she must soon with my 
lady into France ; for Sir Thomas, it seemed, had gotten 
high place with the Duke of Savoy, and now sends for 
wife and daughter, to make of them great ladies. This 
blow fell upon me in the summer of the year 1655, 
when I was twenty years of age, and Mary now a 
full fifteen; being, indeed, in those days a very per- 
plexing mixture of child and woman that I knew not 
at all how to handle, since I was myself, for all my 
greater years, so little of a man. 

»3 
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When Mary was so long gone that I was sure she 
was now abed, I went across to BurcheU's and would 
see my aunt; though I was, since she had expressed 
that doubt of me, mighty willing in an ordinary way 
to keep from her sight. But this time I cared not a 
jot what any thought of me, but only to know how 
and when the sun (by which I mean my half-cousin) 
must dip below my horizon. 

My lady was gracious and seemed to have forgot her 
suspicion ; hope of meeting so soon with her lord had 
perhaps made her kindlier; or her doubt of me had 
been but a phantom in my simple heart ; *t is sure at 
least that she told me very kindly and freely how their 
journey was settled and contrived; even unto the 
means, I remember, by which she was become pos- 
sessed of a pass to travel, under the sign and seal of 
Desborough, the Major-General of our district, under 
whose military rule we now lived. And she told me, 
in the end, that she was sorry I had so long shunned 
her for that hapless matter of the Cross; saying that 
she had for her part the mind to hold true every word 
I had told her; but she believed her husband (that 
with her, good lady, was everything) had so poor opin- 
ion of my parentage o* the female side as must make 
him ever, she feared, think my misfortune my fault. 
And the kindness of her mood was such that she gave 
her word Mary should spend with us one day, as of 
old, at the quarry, before that journey of theirs was 
begun. 
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And come to us she did, habited in a gown I then 
thought so fine that I would scarce at first speak with 
her, being but a great country lout that in his keen- 
ness of worship feared nothing so much as a touch of 
the fashion in his mistress. But after a while Mr. 
Feckenham very kindly left us together, when I made 
bold to tell her how fine she appeared ; which I think 
did please her, although she would seem for a while not 
to take my meaning. 

*'My meaning," said I, "is that you are already, 
before your voyage commenced, drifting from me and 
from the old days wherein we have, I believe, been 
somewhat to each other." 

**Why, yes, indeed," says she; "we have been, I 
believe, what we are ; and that is cousins." And this 
with a little, hard, defensive look upon her face, as if 
cousins was a common thing enough. 

" *T is little of that," I answered; for I was not over 
willing too much were made of the blood we shared. 
''Our fathers had two mothers between them, by 
which our blood is no more common than sons of 
cousins have." 

But to this she paid so little heed (as if she knew not 
whereat I aimed) that in the end I was stung to telling 
her that I loved her mightily and would have her word, 
if she would give it, to be one day, when times were 
better and kings and fathers come by their own, my 
wife. Which word did somehow give her much food 
for mirth; so that it was a minute or two before I 
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might again have her ear; and, when at last with angry 
protestation I did force her attention, 

'*Why, Chris,'' she cried, *'art but a lad. You 
should think shame so to talk/* 

But I thought none, however much I might feel to 
be so lightly held. 

*' You speak very greatly," said I, with spleen, *' and 
*t is all because they have given you a gown that 
does hide your knees. I think truly you are yet a 
baby." 

And upon that she turned her great, soft black eyes 
upon me, so that my head (and not for the first time) 
seemed to turn about in a whirling and sick fashion 
that I can find no words to tell. 

**If I be," she said, very soft and low, **why speak 
with me of matters beyond my knowledge? " 

So from that essay I had little good. And in days 
too few they were gone and poor I left ; yet not before 
she had told me with a very tender softness that she 
would never let out of her mind our last day together 
in the quarry; which words for months and years I 
would, at night for the most part, say over and over 
and yet again to myself, giving them more various 
meaning than any phrase so simple can in justice be 
asked to carry. 

And even as after the King had left us we heard at 
length that he was safe in France, so now, after weary 
months of waiting, we were advised of the arrival at 
Paris of my aunt and cousin. But sX. tHs time I was 
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a thing that halted between stupor and frenzy, and 
was, I knew, a man good for no other nor myself. 

I come here to my own journey ings ; but how I per- 
suaded my father, how Mr. Feckenham did support 
my pleadings, saying that the boy must grow soon to 
a man or a fool, and that men were made in the wars, 
but fools at home; how I forced money (little enough, 
as the event shall show) out of madam and her fac- 
tor, Runciman; how I arrived in the Low Countries 
with but forty-seven pounds in my pocket, bent most 
earnestly upon finding poor King Charles, now ban- 
ished from France by that wicked Cardinal that had, 
since like will to like, made friends with old Noll; and 
how I did purpose regaining the Ashcrof t Cross of his 
Majesty, to seek out thereafter my uncle and give it 
into his hands, and so be quit of a blame I had never 
merited; all these things are, as I have said, but 
an inconsiderable outwork of my plan, and may 
well, with some matters that follow, be told in 
brief. 

It was in the end of March in the year 1657 that I 
left the town of Dordrecht in Holland, where I had 
spent some time and not a little of my money, to make 
my way by the boat that plies up the river Rhine 
to Cologne; for there, I was informed, I should find 
King Charles. Where arrived, I learned that his 
Majesty with all his Court was gone; to Bruges, said 
some, to Brussels others; but whichever it were was 
at that time of the less moment to me that I found 
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myself constrained by the lowness of my purse to re- 
turn again as I had come ; hoping I should at the inn 
where I had lodged in Dordrecht find letters from my 
father and Mr. Feckenham, and some bill of exchange 
or letter of credit upon a solid goldsmith in the town 
that should relieve my necessities and set me again 
cheerily in pursuit of the King. Mr. Feckenham's 
letter awaited me; in which he told me my father 
should soon send me what I needed. Now this delay 
had troubled me, I do not doubt, a good deal, but 
for a piece of news that came next. 

'*I hear it from Mr. Burchell,'* writes Mr. Fecken- 
ham, " that *t is like your pretty cousin Mary is by this 
affianced to a very fine young nobleman of France; 
the Viscount de Luignon-GdroUes, or some such name. 
And when it is considered how slow are news in pass- 
ing these days, they may be, I believe, wed before you 
get word of the betrothal. If it be a pleasure neither 
to me to write nor to you in reading, why, it were the 
poorer kindness, when all 's said, my lad, to keep it 
from you." 

These news brought my spirits in as low an ebb as 
my purse; so that for many days I wandered the 
streets like a man that cares not whether he die or live. 
Being in this foolish and desperate case, there comes 
** to me one Captain Holmes, that was a Scotchman and 

a soldier that had served in many wars under many 
commanders ; and was now engaged with the raising 
some troops of horse to serve under the great Prince 
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of Cond^ in the war against the French; and he had, 
it afterward appeared, watched me for some days, 
being much engaged to have one of my thews and 
inches among his troopers. 

So, as I said, he comes up to me one afternoon that 
I was wearily watching through a filthy fog the muddy 
flow of a sluggish river (but whether it were the Waal, 
the Meuse, or the Rhine to this day I cannot tell) 
and — 

"Well, lad,'* says he, **is it a woman or money?" 

** Indeed, sir,'' said I, a little taken, perhaps, with a 
kindly word after so many days spent in the eating of 
my own heart, ** 1 believe it had been the money if the 
woman had not supervened. But I think it is neither, 
as you mean." 

Whereafter, with using a great judgment and deli- 
cacy that he was master of, he had me soon talking 
with him (though neither of that money nor that 
woman) ; and in the end offered me to be cornet in his 
own troop of the regiment he was about helping to 
raise ; and I was not long in doubt amongst what kind 
of men he worked. In all the seaport towns of the 
Low Countries at that day there was found a strange 
medley of men from the British Isles; expatriated for 
reasons so diverse as would take me pages in telling; 
but, as he told me himself that day, Captain Holmes 
was first a soldier and after, if at all, a man; and he 
cared little in his present business whether a man were 
disappointed in love, a fraudulent debtor, a broke 
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Cavalier, or a Leveller that old Noll would have shot 
without grace if he could but have him in reach of his 
pistol. 

"All is grist/' says he, "that comes to my devil's 
mill; but I will be sure very soon after I have 'em 
under arms that all I take into the field shall fight — 
and fight," he said, "for sheer lust of the pastime. 
For that is the only thing but one that cannot be 
beat." 

And when I asked him what was the other thing, he 
would know was I in any battles of the late troubles 
in England ; and when I told him no, I was too young, 
he said it was pity I had never seen the Saints fight. 

"For," says he, "'t is the sense of predestination 
that makes your fighter. He that believes himself 
foreordained to bliss, and he that knows himself a 
misbegotten devil — 't is all one ; they cannot be beat 
but by each other. And the saints are scarce this side 
the water," he continued, "while the others are 
plenty, though hard to bind. So I am preparing as 
best I may a fat harvest for Satan." 

" But, sir," said I, " I am sure I am neither one nor 
other of these." 

"Well," says he, "you are at least a man crossed in 
love, if I may believe my eyes. And I am sure, young 
gentleman,* that a little hard fighting and hard living 
will prove your best medicine." 

" I believe you are right, sir," I answered; "but if I 
enter your troop, it must be in the ranks; for this," I 
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said, fetching a gold piece from my pocket, "is my last 
Jacobus, and I have no horse, no arms but my sword, 
and nothing to keep myself at all as an officer should/' 

What is your name," says he. 

Christopher Ashcroft," I answered. 

Son to Sir Thomas? *' he now asked. 

No," said I, "but his nephew." 

T is enough for me," answered Captain Holmes. 
" I will furnish you, on your word for the price when 
you have the means. And a clear quittance, man, 
here and hereafter, if you die in this war o* my side." 

"That will scarce do, Captain," I replied, laughing. 
"For you soldiers of fortune will ever be changing 
sides, which is a thing I am very sure I shall never 
bring myself to." 

"I marvel," says Holmes, "you are not a Scot. 
For you have the lawyer's logic we are bom with. 
Come, I will pay your outfit and a few pounds in your 
pocket, and you to pay me when you can. Will that 
serve?" 

And I told him it would serve very well; and I was 
glad in the prospect of work ; wherein Captain Holmes 
did surely not disappoint me ; for I went afield with his 
regiment first in the month of June in the year 1657, 
and had no rest from the day we had the route till I 
was hurt at the battle of the Dunes, as they called it, 
without the town of Dtmkirk, in the month of June 
that followed. 

For the man Holmes, I4?ave no more to say of him 
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but that he did not long wait for his money ; and that, 
though many men in the army did say he was a scoun- 
drel, and though I am not so bold to say they lied, he 
was to me while he lived a friend very faithful; and 
beyond that the bravest man and the best leader of 
horse that I have seen. 

Of that twelve months there are two things alone 
that I must remark : that, first, for any good I did to a 
cause outmatched, I have to thank Mr. Feckenham 
and old Hellfire; and, second, that there did indeed 
seem to be a sullen fate much concerned to keep me 
from coming to a few words with his Majesty King 
Charles, by right of England. If I were, as more than 
once I was, in any reasonable reach of his Highness, 
*t was sure to be at a time so busy as leave to be a 
thing not to be thought on; and even the King's 
brothers of York and Gloucester, who were both for a 
time with the Prince of Cond^, that same mocking 
fate would ever cause me to miss, though I might well, 
had occasion served, have made interest to send by 
them a message to his Majesty. Indeed, I did once 
indite a letter to the King, and send it by a post ; which 
was, it seemed to me, the poor fellow's death-warrant; 
for he was shot and rifled by a patrol of Turenne's 
horse near St. Venant, and I still where I was before. 
Nay, worse, for it was some months before I knew the 
King had not my letter;"^ and that is as many in which 
I thought he had forgot, as they say kings will forget, 
all that had happened in Little Marston Woods. 
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I believe everybody knows by this as much as he 
cares to know of the battle that outside the town of 
Dunkirk was fought between those old comrades, the 
Princes of Turenne and Cond^ ; in which it is certain 
that, if the first had some advantage of strategy, he 
had no less of the troops in his command; for the 
Spaniards were in these late years much gone off 
from their former excellence, and his Highness of 
Turenne had, beside the army of France, six thousand 
of the best fighting men the world could show; I 
mean, those that the Lord Protector of England had 
sent under Reynolds a year before, to assist my lord 
the Cardinal minister of France. Reynolds, indeed, 
was dead, — drowned in crossing back to his army 
after a visit to his home; but they had in his stead 
Sir William Lockhart, CromwelFs ambassador at 
Paris, and a man of very notable parts, that was 
afterward Governor of Dunkirk. 

I am not, however, to give an account of a battle 
whereof I saw and know just so much only as the 
private soldier or lower commissioned officer is in the 
nature of his duties obliged; which is, for purpose of 
history, very little ; being in my case but the receiving 
and giving again of orders, and a little fighting when 
it came my way. 

Of the last I had that day a very generous share; 
but that was after the defeat of the Prince of Cond6 
was already irreparable. And to this episode I must 
give some words, since much in the future did depend 
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thereon. For three parts of that battle I took my 
orders and I gave them again ; and with my handful 
of men went and came, and did little but cover the 
movements of others and wear out our nags. But at 
last even the coarsest cut-throat of my men knew that 
for this day we had but the choice to run or die. And 
what with the thirst I had, and the salt breeze, and 
the cursed heavy going that it was for hoofs among 
those sand-hills, I was myself in a mood so ill that 
I was nigh taking inward oath, for sheer wrath, that I 
would not run ; but, having no mind to die, I should, I 
suppose, have done my captain's bidding dutifully 
enough, in that continued flanking cover we gave to 
some mighty unhandy infantry rabble that was broke , 
and making oif pell-mell; but on a sudden there comes 
to us, it seemed from nowhere, all bloody and grin- 
ning like a dog. Colonel Holmes ; his bridle arm hang- 
ing limp and pitiful, while he rode his horse by the 
knee alone. 

*'See yonder, lads," he cried, pointing with his 
sword; '*they say their Highnesses of York and 
Gloucester are in danger of Cromwell's infantry." 

So I looked, and saw nothing but sand (and some 
was in my eyes), and afar oif the smiling, unpitying 
sea. Something ran warm in my eyes, moreover, and 
I wondered that rain was falling while the dust was so 
keen in my throat. 

* * What ? ' ' cries Holmes. * ' Ye cut-throats, thieves, 
and gallows-offal! Shall I speak twice? Gad 'udge 
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me,** he said, *'I will, for one, win hell worthily, and 
one day spit upon him that follows not now. Glouces- 
ter and York!*' he cried; and 't is odd, but I believe 
the name of my county did bring the old quarry in my 
mind as I followed him. 

If our horses were worn, our spurs, I suppose, could 
still bite; and I remember we seemed to travel that 
rolling sea of sand like ships before a gale. Whether 
the two young dukes stood at all in danger, and 
whether the charge that we made was the means to 
bring them off safe, I know not; but I do know that in 
the end we struck against what seemed a wall of fire, 
smoke, and steel. And my knees knew before we 
struck that serried fence of men that a musket-ball 
had found my horse, which before he fell he carried 
very bravely back to those that sent it, dropping only 
after many pikes and muskets were behind us ; where- 
after I found that my neck was ricked and ipy mouth 
full of sand ; and I got me to my feet with one of them 
upon a man's body ; and then very foolishly broke my 
sword with the first man that I killed. And in a 
little lull or calm that seemed for a moment upon us, 
I looked down at him I had underfoot and saw the 
dead and ghastly face of Colonel Holmes to smile 
upward at me with bloody lips. 

Now Holmes was a little man that ever carried a 
sword of great length; and this, by good luck, was 
yet in his fingers, and now soon in my fist. And then, 
I think, I sIqw some more of them^ and was sorry they 
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were English; and then glad, because, said my blood- 
curdled wits, they had slain King Charles the Martyr; 
when one that was, I believe, an officer, flung aside his 
sword and came over to me with his arms wide, as say- 
ing he would not hurt me. 

"Well?** said I, dropping my point. 
*'Best yield,*' he answered. "I would not slay a 
man so good.** 

But I was mad with the blood and the sand and 
Holmes*s dead face; and the words **de Luignon- 
G^rolles ** buzzed like a great bee in my head. 

God save the King!'* I cried. 

What king? ** says he. 

King Charles,** I answered. And so he left me 
and fetched his sword, and I fell to work again, and 
what with my long blade, my long arm, and my 
frenzy, I cleared at once a little space around me; but 
there was again smoke and loud report of muskets; 
one ball passing through my sword-arm, another cut- 
ting a little channel in my scalp, and a third, though I 
felt it not then, being embedded in the flesh of my left 
thigh. And here it was that I took them all at a sur- 
prise; for when, seeing my sword drop, they came to 
take me, *t was at once in my left hand and wielded, 
as Mr. Feckenham had taken long years to teach me, 
no less well than before. Two or three having fallen un- 
der my left-handed strokes, the rest resolved, I believe, 
very justly, to kill me with lead ; and would most surely 
have done it, but for a strange thing that happened. 
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Afterwards I heard that there was a party of French 
gentlemen had received that same report as poor 
Holmes had brought to my troop ; that the two dukes, 
I mean, were in peril of capture by the English infan- 
try; whereupon they resolved that these luckless 
princes should not fall that way into the merciless 
hands of the Lord Protector, for all he was their ally; 
gentlemen of that nation having at that day more love 
for the unhappy family of King Charles the First than 
for him that had so scurvily entreated it; by which I 
mean the Cardinal. 

But what I saw and remember is the cleaving of a 
way through those that were now determined upon 
my death by a small body of horse, whereof the mem- 
bers did so carry themselves and handle their steeds 
as I had never seen the like ; so that you would say if 
death came their way, why, *t was a merry jest; that 
gracious insolence of carriage prevailing, it seemed, 
even upon those set and hardened footmen that were 
about me; for way was given, and their leader rides 
very freely up to the officer that had done his best to 
save my life. 

''Pray, sir," says he, in English very pretty and 
strange, ** pray, sir, who is that great fellow 
there?" 

" 'T is an English fellow of Holmes's regiment I be- 
lieve," answered the Roundhead officer, ''that will 
not yield himself." 

"And wherefore not?" says the young gentleman. 
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raising a hand very strangely persuasive upon some 
musketeers that were in act to give fire upon me, and 
thereafter edging his horse by degrees into the line of 
their aim. 

** Because, sir,*' says that officer, **he is what in 
England we call a Malignant — a Cavalier — a follower 
after kings and such.** 

*' Why , I am no less myself,** says the young gentle- 
man; ** and if you will let me. Captain, ** — and, as he 
said that **let me,** he did look so mighty but politely 
fierce as quite to conquer my kindly Roundhead sa- 
viour that should have been, — **if you will let me, I 
will try whether he will render that long sword of his 
to me.*' 

And with that he rode fairly up to me where already 
I swayed and staggered with loss of blood, though 
hearing and noting all these things as a man does note 
the strange picture of his dream. 

**Come, sir,** says he, **I pray you, give me your 
sword. I too am a man loves and honors his King; 
for which likeness of case you shall be treated with 
much courtesy as my prisoner.*' 

And I have been told that I left-handedly gave him 
my sword, thereafter pitching headforemost in the 
sand. But that I do not remember, nor anything at 
all, until I awoke to find myself in much pain in a 
very good bed in a chamber that was, I believe, as 
neat and white as any you will find even in France. 
And there sat beside me an old woman that grinned 
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and wagged her head when I spoke to her. So, while 
I rested a little and wondered where was my wound of 
which the pain did seem to cover my carcase, there 
comes in the room the most beautiful youth, I think, 
that ever I saw. And when in a very halting kind of 
French I asked him where I was, and in what part of 
me was my hurt, he answered me with much kindness 
in English that was at least very easy to be under- 
stood. 

** Indeed, my good sir," says he, " you have so many 
that I will not in the moment commit myself to their 
description.*' 

**You will, perhaps, sir,'* said I, speaking very 
feebly, **more easily and pleasantly describe tome 
yourself." 

*' I am," he answered, ** Bertrand de Luignon-Gdrol- 
les. 'Tis no little honor in France to carry that 
name, but it cannot be denied that I hold a greater." 

So I sleepily asked him what was that; for, though 
I knew I had somewhere read that name and liked it 
not, I did not, in that confusion of spirits I was in, put 
the sense of Mr. Feckenham's year-old letter upon it. 

** I mean," says M. le Vicomte, *' that I hold captive 
the sword and person of as gallant a man as lives this 
day in France. You must know, sir," he continued, 
when I suppose I seemed puzzled to find a meaning 
for these words, *'that I am he to whom you yielded 
yourself in the battle that was fought outside Dtm- 
kirk." 
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** I thank you, sir/* said I ; ** though by my present 
sense I should suppose *t was scarce worth your pains. 
M. de Luignon-G^rolles," I murmured, searching 
stiffly in my mind for some clue to the remembered 
sound of those words; which, on a sudden, I had, 
so that I turned, like the very baby that my weakness 
did make of me, my face to the wall. Which pos- 
ture being by me very obstinately for a good space 
maintained, M. le Vicomte did, after more than one 
endeavor to make me speak, sit down beside me and, 
laying a hand upon the bed-cover, 

** I think you do not like my name," said he. ** Will 
you tell me yours ? " 

And he used with these words so gentle a kindness 
in speaking that my suUenness began, although I 
could not at once cast it off, to seem very churlish. 
So I told him my name, though not, I fear, in man- 
ner so courteous as my usage at his hands did call for. 
And when he heard it he laughed a little, low laugh, 
which brought back all my spleen. 

*' You have heard the name before, I think," said I. 

**Are you, then, son to Sir Thomas Ashcroft?" he 
asks. 

** All men that know Sir Thomas know he has but 
one child, and that a maid," I replied. 

**And why," says he, ** should you suppose, sir, 
that I know a man because I have chanced to hear 
his name?" 

I had said my cousin was a maid; when the 
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thought came swift upon me that she was perhaps by 
this a wife, and that it was with her husband I spoke; 
and I must suppose that I had not the strength, being 
brought with my wounds very low, to hide the per- 
turbation this thought did bring me in. 

"I know, sir," I cried, trying to raise myself in the 
bed, " that you do know him. For I was, *t is now a 
year ago, informed you should marry his daughter.'* 

**Then you, I think,*' he said, *'must have St. 
Christopher for your patron. ' ' 

*' Christopher is my christened name," I replied. 
" But how you should know as much passes me." 

*'I shall never tell you that, lad," says he, speak- 
ing, as I thought, a little sadly; "but I do not doubt 
you will one day know. 'T is true there was talk of 
an alliance such as you have supposed contracted; I 
mean that the Count my father (that is, I may tell 
you, no inconsiderable person in Touraine and some 
other parts) did have some conferring to that end 
with the brave soldier and gallant gentleman, your 
uncle ; nor I will not pretend but the matter did begin 
with his son ; but I got of that fair hope nothing save 
the friendship of a most worshipful lady, and the 
great honor wherein I hold all that are allied with her. 
I am glad, indeed," he continued, "that I did begin 
to honor you even before I knew at all who you was. 
T is enough now. You are weak and still sick. Sleep, 
my friend," he said, "sleep well. The lady has yet 
hair that is gold and eyes that are of brown so deep 
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that men call them black." And he turned again at 
the door: **And the lady is not yet wed, nor like to 
be, I believe, for a while.*' 

And so he left me; and his words brought such 
comfort in my soul that I did his bidding and slept 
very well; for all that I did not then (whether by a 
natural weakness of the intellects or from the low- 
ness that came of my hurts) gather the full purport 
of his kind words. 

The next day, talking with me very freely and 
merrily, he told me that he purposed fetching me 
with him into Touraine, to his father's chdteau; for 
his intent to have rescued the Dukes of York and 
Gloucester and his bold words uttered in the saving 
me from the English had gone abroad, and done 
him the service, as he called it, to get him a hint that 
he were better at home than with the army. He was 
in this no way chagrined, for he had six months' hard 
service in the field, and loved neither the war nor the 
priest that made it; the Count, his father, being nat- 
urally, in those internal strifes of that day, a follower 
of the Prince of Cond6, though too good a Frenchman 
to cleave to him when the Prince took arms against 
his own country. 

And I, now Holmes was dead, thought I had enough 
for a while of war; nor did I know how long it would 
be ere I could sit a horse ; I had little money, no heart, 
and a body full of holes. 

So I said : ** If I be not a burden to you, M. de Lui- 
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gnon-G^roUes, I will very gladly go with you where 
you please . ' ' Whereupon, laughingly he took of me my 
parole that I would not escape his custody ; which I gave 
him with a jest. And so he had me with him in a litter ; 
for all that time and in many months after I was very 
sick of these wounds I had taken ; and he fetched 
me into Touraine, which is a good way into France. 

To this day I can tell naught of the road we trav- 
elled, but that much of it lay through very fair and 
smiling country. And when we came to his father's 
house (but *t was rather a castle) I was welcomed and 
cared for as I suppose never man before. 

My chief host was the old Count, Bertrand's father, 
a very fine and stately gentleman, that before many 
weeks spoke with and .treated me as his son ; using 
with me that same commixture of deferent courtesy 
and intimate tenderness which he gave to his inter- 
course with his son and his daughter. 

That lady, Mademoiselle Clothilde de Luignon- 
G^rolles, who was by many years her brother's senior, 
did show me much kindness; and it was, I believe, 
no little to her skill in medicine and surgery that I 
owed my recovery, after many weary months of pain 
and weakness. She shared with her brother a very 
pretty contempt of professed doctors of medicine, but 
had at her finger-ends the traditions of a noble house 
whereof the men had seldom died in their beds, though 
often rising from them made whole for a while by the 
tendance of sisters, mothers, and wives. 
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To this good woman and fine lady I owe much more 
than the health she gave me with her tending, sur- 
gery, and salves ; for she spent on me a little, I be- 
lieve, of that gift of motherhood which Nature had 
endowed her with, while the world had denied her its 
best and commonest occasion. So in the end I gath- 
ered from her company much of the principle of that 
graciousness of bearing and conduct for which that 
nation is so rightly famed ; and was by her guided in 
my studies to all that is highest and most polished in 
that literature ; of which we read not a little together, 
so that Bertrand would say that but for me he had 
never come to the best of his own language. 

I was yet a sickly travesty of a man when there 
came to us the news of the death of the Lord Protec- 
tor of the Commonwealth of England. And I remem- 
ber there was talk among us of the curious thing that 
he had died upon what I told my hosts that great but 
wicked man was used to count his lucky day. And 
then Mademoiselle Clothilde asked how old a man 
was he; which I could not tell her; but M. le Comte 
presently tells us he remembers to have heard his 
age, and that he had at the time remarked Cromwell 
to be ten years younger than himself; by which, says 
he, the man has lived nine and fifty years. Then, 
says Bertrand, that was enough for a tyrant, and he 
wished their cursed Cardinal might last no longer. 

** If he do not," says M. le Comte, ** he may yet live 
to see the year 1661." 
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And I have since thought of it as a thing very- 
strange that we did so in jest, as it were, set down the 
date of Mazarin's death. 

It was not until the twenty-fifth day of November 
that I found myself of sufficient strength to mount a 
horse. And very willing I was in a little while to get 
down again from his saddle ; when I found awaiting 
me a letter from Mr. Feckenham, that was a reply 
much belated to several that I had sent him. 

Amongst his news he told me that my father was 
very well in health and, he believed, much easier in 
mind than had been his habit in past years. In 
part Mr. Feckenham ascribed this happy change to 
madam's long absence from home. It was sup- 
posed she was in London for now some two months; 
where the writer piously wished she might long con- 
tinue to dwell. 

** But of what it be that occupies her, my lad, I can 
tell you nothing certainly; but I guess she is much 
vexed with a thought that the King may one day re- 
turn; a day, in my thinking, not very distant, if this 
present confusion and disorder do but hold awhile; 
for Richard will never fill the shoes of his father, and 
I do hear of none that has the force to take the place 
of Oliver; unless it be George Monk, that has so 
sternly held those turbulent Scots and his own army 
all these years. If, however, I cannot tell you what 
Mistress Lydia in London (if there she 'be) is en- 
gaged upon, I have it yet in my mind very firmly 
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established that she is in politics and religion gone 
well beyond the prudence of your old enemy Runci- 
man ; to which belief I am led by indication of divers 
wind-blown straws; amongst them this, that the fat 
merchant rode hither from some business that he had 
in Gloucester not three weeks back, hoping, I sup- 
pose, to see madam; yet did his countenance plainly 
lighten when he heard she was from home. He sat 
with your father and me to table, and so carried him- 
self that I believe he is grown willing to stand well 
with men of all opinions, as not knowing whither the 
ship of state is now adrift. Your father making men- 
tion of madam his wife and her being from home, 

*** She goes too far, sir,' says Runciman; 'indeed 
she does. You should check her, Mr. Ashcroft; in- 
deed, I believe you should.' 

** *You must yourself know more of her actions, Mr. 
Runciman,* says your father, *than ever I have 
known these fifteen years. If she be come to out- 
Herod Herod in her heresy, religious and politic, I 
must thank her first guide upon that road. Had you 
asked me twenty years ago, I could have told you that 
your Republican and your Puritan should lead many, 
if not in the end their country, to a common goal of 
fanatic disorder.' 

"And there was more talk, whereafter Runciman 
did leave us, with some new thoughts in his head. 

** And this, my dear lad, I will have you to hold well 
in mind ; whatever intrigue Mistress Lydia shall 
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make herself a party to, whether now or in days to 
come, her end therein will be twofold: that the King 
may not return, and that Ash water may not pass from 
her hands. There is no Stuart she will not gladly see 
die in poverty, and no Ashcroft, save only perhaps 
her son, that she will not take pleasure to harm." 

He went on to tell me that my father was so well 
pleased I was happily placed for friendship and ad- 
vancement in polite knowledge of the world, and 
so glad I should be from England in the disordered 
plight the poor country was in, when scarce a man 
among his Majesty's friends knew what were best to 
be done, that he hoped my friends might wish to keep 
me longer amongst them. And the writer himself 
did counsel I should stay, if it were in any way con- 
venient, promising he would write often and tell me 
all that came to his ears of matters public. And in 
the letter was a bill for a sum of money of a very 
grateful amplitude, so as I was now able to clear my- 
self of one at least of the many favors that Bertrand 
had heaped upon me. 

And it fell not long after I had this letter that I was 
very heartily urged by M. le Comte to stay with his 
family until my health should be wholly established ; 
and that I would thereafter do him and his son the' 
great honor and favor (as he very civilly called his 
conferring them) to travel awhile with Bertrand in 
France, Italy, and Germany. To all which I freely 
agreed, provided, I told M. le Comte, that my remit- 
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tances did allow the expense, and that no change in 
the complexion of public affairs should make my 
return into my own country desired by my father 
and Mr. Feckenham. For my generous host was 
by this pretty well advised of my affairs. / 

Which travelling together did in the end come to 
pass, though not so soon as we had looked for; we 
being much delayed by a bursting out afresh of one 
of my wounds, that gave my kind surgeon and nurse 
much trouble before she had it again sound; so that 
it was in the month of July in the year 1659, a treaty 
of peace between France and Spain being now as- 
sured, though not yet for some months fairly accom- 
plished, that Bertrand and I started upon our travels. 
I had had in the meantime a great wish to return 
home ; but from this I was dissuaded by a passage in 
one of Mr. Feckenham's letters, in which he told me 
he heard 't was got about that I had served a year in 
Holmes's Horse under the flag of Spain, against my 
own country, and that my father was anxious I should 
stay yet awhile abroad, thinking that Lockhart, that 
was so strong a man in these days, had perhaps heard, 
during his military command at Dunkirk, of the men 
I had slain before I gave my sword to M. de Luignon- 
G^roUes. I thought this making a mountain of a 
very foolish molehill, but that the dear man should 
be humored. I had also for a while, I remember, a 
great notion to go again in chase of his Majesty King 
Charles; for the matter of the Ashcroft Cross would 
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yet now and again haunt me. But my friend the 
Count, that by this I had come to regard as a very 
Nestor, was mighty strong against that; saying that 
kings were at best unhandy men to deal with, but he 
believed this would be my better friend when his 
people had him home again; adding that *t was a 
good mark of the young gentleman's nature, that he 
had heard spoken of not once or twice alone, that he 
did ever bear in mind those that had helped him out 
of the sad plight he was in after Worcester fight ; which 
indeed has been well borne out since that day in his 
usage of those that did do for him more than I had it 
at that time in my power to do. 

**If he have not lost your jewel, Christopher, long 
ago,*' said that wise old nobleman, **he will not lose 
it now before they bring him again to that blood- 
stained throne of his." 

Which counsel proved in the end very wise, though 
I believe M. le Comte did give it without consider- 
ing a certain element of human nature already known 
by such as he to be of no little force in the temper of 
his Majesty King Charles the Second. 

With good horses, a modest train of servants, 
plenty of money in our pockets, and good credit in the 
towns we should visit, Bertrand and I started at length 
upon our travels; and this sufficiency of money was 
one reason of my lightness of heart in beginning that 
tour; as making very plain to me that if my father 
had not obtained at last a fit control over madam. 
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he had at least destroyed the dominance that she 
once had held undisputed over the thrifty Jeremiah. 

We had, I believe, our full portion of adventure; 
which does not belong to the work I have in hand. 

We were, I and my friend, lodged very pleasantly 
in the town of Bologna in Modena, when there comes 
to us an express from the Count with letters not only 
from himself, but also from Mr. Feckenham, which 
he had thus very thoughtfully sent forward to me. 
From these dispatches I learned the great news that 
a new Parliament was met in Westminster; which 
has been called the Convention, because, with more 
wish for lawfulness in their proceeding, they- were the 
more conscious of their quite illegal constitution, as 
being summoned by no royal writ ; and that this body 
had already sent into Holland to Breda, asking their 
King to do as a favor what all these past years he 
could not do for fear of his life. And the writers of 
these letters were of opinion that his Majesty would 
be in England before ever we could reach it. 

But that Parliament did meet upon the twenty-fifth 
of April in the year 1660 ; Bertrand and I had the news 
in Bologna upon the fifth of May ; and, hasting as fast as 
hoofs would fetch us, we heard in our way to Paris that 
the King was proclaimed in London upon the eighth ; 
and we found ourselves ashore at Portsmouth upon 
the twenty-sixth day of May; being, as it proved, that 
very day upon the early morning whereof his Majesty 
King Charles the Second was landed at Dover. 



CHAPTER XIV 

IT was at an hour very late that we disembarked at 
Portsmouth ; the next day, moreover, was Sunday, 
and good horses hard tb get, from the stable-keeper 
that had the best in the business being, as he said, 
too religious to put his beasts out upon the Sabbath ; 
so we had very poor going on some sorry nags all 
the Sunday, and were glad to sleep that night at an 
inn at Guildford. Whence upon the morrow we made 
our way with fresh horses to Kingston, and, there 
leaving the river uncrossed, took the road that runs 
to the east and north, which led us at length through 
the borough of Southwark to the Bridge. 

I had never been in London, nor my comrade ; and 
we were both, I think, of opinion that London Bridge 
was the fittest entrance we could make into that city. 
But to me, that had twice seen the Pont Notre Dame 
and the Pont Neuf at Paris, this London Bridge was 
little but a disappointment. 

As we approached the first of the houses that form 
its sides, I thought we were about entering some 
street of little note; but, seeing that we went under 
an arch, and that the crown of this was garnished 
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with what seemed rotting skulls upon sticks, I had 
first a sort of shudder, and thereafter the certainty 
that we were indeed beginning the crossing of the 
River Thames. Which threw me into a fit of mus- 
ing, I must suppose, so that I did not look fully about 
me*; when on a sudden M. de Luignon-G^roUes pushes 
his horse against mine and lays hand upon my arm. 

** That is a strange thing, Kit,*' he says; for he had 
somewhere learned that my name is in England so 
nick-named; "see, there stands a horse with no stir- 
rup upon the near side of his saddle, but where it 
should hang is a great holster kind of thing. *T is 
perhaps your friend ' * 

But by this I had seen the horse he pointed at; and, 
though it was not old Hellfire, 't was most certain his 
saddle. The beast was made fast at the door of a 
tavern amongst the houses that stand upon the 
Bridge; and I was reining up my horse when there 
comes from the door of the tavern who but my dear 
Mr. Feckenham himself; upon which I did most un- 
seemly give vent to a cry for all the world, I suppose, 
as wild, and striking as much terror, as those I have 
read are used by the Indian warriors of the American 
plains and forests; for I was not long in the arms of 
my old tutor when I perceived that no small crowd 
was begun to gather about us. 

In the end we shook them off, set Gilbert in his 
saddle with his crutch in the kind of socket or rest he 
now used, and rode all three together whither but 
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one of us knew. For all Gilbert said was: **Come 
with me, lads; when last I wrote I had no place in 
London that I might name to you to find me at; but 
now we are established.*' 

I then introduced to him my friend, with formal 
style and title; whom Mr. Feckenham received very 
kindly, but was little advanced in compliment when 
Bertrand makes him a speech that fairly brushed 
aside all stiffness of etiquette. 

** *T was I, sir," says he, smiling very sweetly,** that 
did let this moonraker here know you was at hand. 
From him you are so well known to me that I knew 
your horse in the same instant my eye fell upon him. 
And I do beg you will count me your humble friend 
and worshipper. For the best I know of fence have 
I learned in friendly bouts with Mr. Ashcroft; and 
his best, if his word must be taken, is little better than 
your worst, with any kind of sword that man has 
thought upon. And I believe, sir, that 't was as 
much my desire to meet with so great a swordsman 
as my whim to see a" strange people welcome their 
strange King that did bring me out of France at the 
heels of your old pupil. If, indeed, sir, as he saith, 
you have had as much to do with the making him 
what he is in the treatment of his friends as of his 
foes, I must indeed be ever your debtor for as good a 
man to my friend as any has had since David had 
Jonathan.'* 

And with that the fond fellow must give poor 
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Gilbert a long tale of some brigands in a pass of the 
Apennines that we went together through; and a 
second of his nursing in a fever that he had at another 
place in Italy; and poor I all the while thirsting to 
suck the news from Gilbert of all home matters; till 
at length I was vexed to find that he had less heed to 
give to what I would with a*decent privateness have 
asked him, than to these vagrom tales that Bertrand 
would ever be telling of our doings in Italy and South- 
em France. For to each essay that I would make, 
as we rode from the further end of the Bridge past 
St. Paul *s and through Ludgate down Fleet Hill to 
Temple Bar, to bring him back to the things I held of 
import, he would answer with a *'Let be till I have 
thee under cover, lad'*: or an impatient **Anon — 
anon; this is not the time nor place"; while M. de 
Luignon-G^rolles surpassed each tale of my storied 
prowess with his next, till I was fairly sick of shame 
that I must hear. 

At last, to my great satisfaction, Mr. Feckenham 
drew rein in a narrow street that I know now, though 
I knew not then, to lie off Lincoln's Inn Fields. A 
handy groom that, scarce dismounted, I knew for the 
third-bom of old Will Hunspatch's duodecimal brood, 
running forward to take our horses, we followed Mr. 
Feckenham into the house ; where he led us to a very 
good room; when at once I forgot all else in the sight 
of my father, seated in a great chair and reading a 
great book, for all the world as if he were at home at 
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Little Marston. I was upon him as a wolf upon the 
lamb; when it was a thing most tender and pitiful to 
hear him cry again and again how great I was grown, 
and other sweet words of my carriage and appear- 
ance ; when 't was well known I had reached my full 
present height long before I did bid him good-bye; 
but I must suppose that in the time I was out of Eng- 
land he had taken, as will mothers, to think of me as 
the child of former years. 

At length we sat all four together at meat; when 
't was a pretty thing to hear my father pick his French 
words from the books he had read, and from the 
phrases of his youth at Court, to do honor to our 
French guest; but the talk went easier when he 
was assured Bertrand was a good speaker of Eng- 
lish. We learned that his Majesty was landed at 
Dover upon that same Saturday we had reached 
Portsmouth, and had that same day taken coach to 
Canterbury; and that news were this morning come 
that he had upon the Sunday attended divine service 
in the Cathedral, with all the rites fit for that great 
church. And as we talked there went a noise up the 
street; so, some people of the house where we lodged 
going to the door and asking what were the news, we ' 
learned that the King was in Rochester, and should 
to-morrow come to London; which day, being Tues- 
day, the nine and twentieth of May, would be his 
Majesty's birthday; wherefore *t is little wonder we 

made merry. 
15 
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My good father alone was downcast, saying 't was 
indeed a glorious time, but sad, in a measure, for him 
that was an Ashcroft and yet had all these years 
never struck blow in his Majesty's cause. But we 
cheered him as we might, and so at length to bed. 
And alone in my chamber I reflected that though I 
had a most joyous end of my day and of my journey; 
though I had met again with my two best friends 
and had with me brought my third, I had yet no 
more knowledge of those things I had come back to 
learn than when I did leave Bologna. 

But I was scarce in my bed when Mr. Feckenham, 
whose chamber lay next to mine, comes, softly as his 
crutch would let him, to my door. And there was 
light in the cast long before our conferring was at an 
end. 

He was, I think, no less glad to have me again in 
England than I to be in hand's reach of him, that had 
been, was then, and is now my most true friend. In- 
deed, I must suppose that in the years we spent to- 
gether he had taken me into the penetralia of his 
heart; for he did that night show me a tenderness 
that I had never looked for in a nature of his com- 
plexion. And once he said: **For all I did tell your 
father, Chris, that day that you fetched him to your 
new friend in the quarry, that I was no way to blame 
for his unhappy life, 't is at moments a hard thing 
for me, loving as I do the lad that saved my life and 
with whom I have lived so many years in happy com- 
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pany, to acquit myself of all blame in the mothering 
of you. Yet you had not been you, but another, if 
I had been a better man. So we must even leave it 
to those above, lad." 

I now asking him in some wonder what he intended 
by these words, he then told me what I have set down 
in the very first of this writing, but never myself knew 
till that early dawn in May, when his Majesty King 
Charles the Second was but some few hours' journey 
from the place where his father died. And in all that 
tale so terrible to hear, in the incidents that the teller 
did hold dishonorable both to his own intent and 
to the heart of the lady that is my mother, he used a 
tenderness of me, and of all that he knew I must 
needs think and feel in hearing, as I do believe no 
words can express; and he said that he had pur- 
posed never to speak to me of these things, and had 
held well in that resolve, but for a thought that he now 
had of more evil to come of it all. 

For he told me that madam had been seen by none 
that he knew in these two years, even Jeremiah Runci- 
man having no news of her; that this merchant, ever 
as honest in business as he was time-serving in politics, 
was at this day the most royal, if he might not yet 
be accounted the loyalest, of Bristol's citizens; that he 
had rendered an account very strictly kept of all my 
father's moneys that had by madam been entrusted 
to him ; whereby my father found himself on a sudden 
in an affluence he had never looked to enjoy; and it 
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was from Jeremiah that Mr. Feckenham became aware 
that my mother had, some months before her leaving 
Gloucestershire, completed with him that business of 
the Ash water estate, so that she now had the papers 
referring to the sale of it, under that committee that I 
spoke of, in her hands, and her own bailiff upon the 
land; whence it was to be supposed that she had, 
since she was hidden, drawn therefrom the revenues 
for her subsistence and her designs. Runciman, in- 
deed, would, in his new zeal, have taught my father 
the way to make good the claim he had in law upon 
lands that had been bought with his money ; but my 
father, if no man of affairs, was to the full as good a 
lawyer as this trimming dealer in sugar and black 
slaves; and told him very plainly that, as the mer- 
chant's own change of face made pretty plain, *t was 
little worth to spend good money upon a claim that 
must soon be, in the restoration of the law that must 
come with the King, a very bad one. This was six 
months before my father and Mr. Feckenham came 
to London, which was brought about as thus: my 
father, finding himself with money in his pocket, was 
all a-flutter to be in London to buy books; every 
book, indeed, that in these twenty years he had known 
the lack of; and Mr. Feckenham was eager to be in the 
same place, partly in loyal desire to be of the crowd 
that should welcome his Majesty; but more to wel- 
come me, if I may believe his kind words; and I 
know none written or spoken I had not rather doubt; 
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and he was, moreover, moved not a little with a rest- 
less and almost nameless fear of something that 
madam would be at; and hoped, perhaps, that he 
might come in London, by some happy chance hit, 
across the trail of her purpose. 

Once settled in that house where we now were, 
which was but some five days ago, having no means 
to let me know his abode, Mr. Feckenham set himself 
to watch a great part of each day upon the Bridge, in 
hope to see me pass. 

** And yet, sir,*' said I, with the jesting manner that 
he ever allowed and understood, **you were found 
drinking in what appeared a very unsavory tavern, 
when at length I came." 

** Unsavory is right, Chris," he replied; *'in the 
tavern is right, too, but not drinking; for I had but 
just wet my lips with a stuff so vile as I wish never to 
drink again, when I heard your friend cry out of my 
saddle. But indeed, lad," he went on, **your unkind 
jest does bring me to the very knot of my tale. Two 
hours had I been, at a modest account, upon the 
Bridge, when who should I see enter that place where 
the drink is so filthy, but Mistress Lydia. " 

**What?" I cried, sitting up in the bed; **my 
mother in that foul den?" 

**Not when you came by," says he, **for that was 
best part of an hour afterward. Being, for my sins 
and begetting, more than twenty-five years of age, 
Master Chris, I was not so rash to enter after one I 
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justly fear; but waited rather, and watched that door, 
while it seemed I talked with men and women at the 
booths and shops; having a mighty good care, let me 
tell you, young gentleman, that this tell-tale leg of 
mine, that will ever betray me now it is food for 
worms, was upon the blind side of the door I kept 
in my eye. Well, anon she comes forth, and a fellow 
with her, and walks away so companied to the city 
side. And I asked the bootseller with whom I bar- 
gained for footgear I needed not (but got out in the 
end because I would not buy covering for two legs 
that had but one to furnish) who was that fellow that 
walked with the lady that had so noble a carriage. 
And he answered that he knew not the lady but by 
sight; having wondered, he said, to see so stately a 
dame to frequent a hostel so villainous as that 
was known to be. But the man, it seemed, was one 
Erwin, formerly an officer in high favor of Skippon 
and others ; but broke by Lambert, before that great 
soldier fell upon evil days, for his Levelling affections; 
having so great a hatred of kings that in the end he 
was an enemy to all authority, and was believed the 
intimate friend of that Syndercomb that was to have 
lost his head for attempting the life of the late Pro- 
tector; but Syndercomb died very fitly to cheat the 
scaffold; and he told me how this Erwin was known 
an Anabaptist and believed a Fifth Monarchy man, 
and much more to the same purpose. This complex 
enthusiast and your mother I should have then fol- 
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lowed, but for the watch I kept upon your approach; 
and, being in a manner tied to the Bridge, I did at last, 
when they were well gone, enter in pretence of thirst, 
to see what I might of the place that Mistress Lydia 
haunts. But I had learned naught but its vileness 
when you came. And now I am at a stand, for I 
begin to be known in that place, and my lack of a leg 
is much against me for a spy.** 

So after a little the good gentleman left me, and I 
fell asleep; to dream that madam did hew from me 
with a great sword my left leg, because I would not 
cease crying, **God save the King.*' 

And the next day we made four of that great con- 
course of people that went out to welcome his Majesty 
upon his entry into London ; which was a most noble 
sight, and is very well in many another place recorded; 
but had upon my history that I am to write little other 
effect(although our joy in the sight was very heartfelt 
and expressed in much shouting and not a few tears) 
than to make me feel,when I saw the King so thronged 
about, how hard a matter 't was like to prove to get 
near enough to his Majesty to ask him of the jewel 
that I had put in his hand in the moment when I 
played his part to make a fool of Southall the madman. 

In all that great crowd I saw but one face, beside 
his Majesty's, that I knew; this was my Lord Wil- 
mot's; or, as I was soon to learn I must now call him, 
the Earl of Rochester. But beholding the great sight 
were others, whom I missed, indeed, at the time, but 
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did for a moment catch sight of as we made our way to 
our lodging. 

For, the royal cavalcade being past, as we made 
our way in that great press of people across the Fleet 
Bridge, I heard somewhere a voice that did run down- 
ward through my spine as it had been cold water, 
asking who was the great man upon the roan horse. 
And there I had the color of my nag, my own size, and 
the voice of my cousin Mary. So there is no need to 
ask, did I look about me in the crowd. But, before I 
saw anything, I heard another speak, that I knew was 
my uncle. 

** Why, Mall,** he said (for so was he wont to call his 
daughter), ** there is your friend, M. le Vicomte de 
Luignon-G6rolles.** And then I found that they were 
just behind. 

Now Bertrand and I were together, my father, with 
Mr. Feckenham to take care of him, having struck 
northward to fetch a compass through Cheapside and 
Holborn to our lodging; to escape, as my father said, 
this coacervation of men that made him perceive very 
comfortlessly how little of a man he was. 

Then my uncle hails my companion, who in a thin- 
ning of the press falls back to him. And as we drifted 
westward down Fleet Street I heard much that was 
said at my back. And for the cordial greeting that he 
had I began almost to envy my friend, when jealousy 
was speedily put to its proper shame by some words 
that he said. 
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"The great fellow, mademoiselle," says Bertrand, 
"that you inquire of, is your own cousin, Mr. Christo- 
pher Ashcroft, of Little Marston." 

"What?" cries Mary, "is it indeed little Chris?" 

Which way of holding my memory I found some- 
how very displeasing, for all the ill turns my stature 
would ever be serving me. 

" If it be," says Sir Thomas, " we will even let him 
ride on." 

"Will you so, sir?" says Bertrand. "Then I must 
bid you adieu. For I will never ride but with my 
friend when his ill-wishers are near." 

And with that he was soon again at my side. 

But, although his readiness to hold my honor as his 
own should have put courage in my heart, I was, from 
one brief glance at my cousin's beauty and from the 
cruelty of my uncle's words, in no mood to linger in 
that neighborhood ; so turned my horse to the right, 
as the crowd gave me the occasion, past St. Dunstan's 
in- the- West, and struck up Chancery Lane; knowing 
little whither I went, but supposing Sir Thomas and 
his daughter continuing their way through Temple 
Bar. 

After a while Bertrand overtakes me. 

"Why, Kit, what ails you?" he cried, in a very 
tender concern. "Your face is ashen and ghastly." 

And I could not answer him; for I was dazzled and 
sick with the bright gold of her hair and the soft sable 
of her eye. 
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"I know, Kit; as know I should," he then mur- 
mured, with a strain of sadness in his voice. 

Know what?'* I asked, in a growling manner. 
What the world seems now in your eyes," he 
answered, still very gentle. 

**Do you so?" said I. "Am ready to wager you 
will not name it aright." 

And my thought was that 't was all a medley of in- 
justice and cruelty. 

**Why," says he, with a little laugh, **do but 
for a moment close your eyes, and you shall find 
no thought nor memory but only a great dancing 
pattern of black and gold, wherein the black, 
against all laws of light and color, is still the 
brighter." 

And when I did not answer, he said, " 'T was well, 
my friend, that you staked nothing." 

And before I could find any word to give him, there 
was behind us great clatter of hoofs, and Mistress 
Mary Ashcroft, with glowing cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, overtook us. 

It was the first time I had looked fully upon her 
since she was a woman; and I saw beauty and grace 
such as even I had never foreseen. 

She drew rein alongside of me, and laid her right 
hand upon my bridle arm. 

" Why, Chris, dear," she cries, ** you did surely never 
purpose being so uncivil and unkind as pass us by 
without a word upon this happy day." 
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"Indeed, Mary," said I, "I did never pass you. 
But I heard Sir Thomas so use my name as made me 
turn aside rather than have an open affront at his 
hands in your sweet presence." 

**I did not know you did hear him," she answered, 
softly, and a little shamefast. 

**But I am glad indeed, as I think you believe, to 
see you, and to speak with you alone, Mary," I went 
on. ** And when you have told me of yourself and my 
lady your mother, I shall ask you the reason wherefor 
my uncle is minded to slight me." 

**Thefre is a great crowd and press at the Bar," 
says she, **and I am slipped away from him privily. 
He will not go far till he find me, but I must not linger. 
*T is all for that matter of the Ashcroft Cross, Chris," 
she added, **that he holds you in disfavor." 

But I was, since last night and Mr. Feckenham*s 
tale, better advised, I thought. 

**He has, I suppose, been told the story of what I 
did with the jewel," I replied. 

**He says, Chris," murmured poor Mary, "that he 
believes not a word of it ; but that you have it, or your 
mother." 

"Will he not believe you in the matter," I asked, 
"nor my lady?" 

"My mother and I, Chris," she answered, "do be- 
lieve because we know you; but naught do we know 
of the thing but what you have told us." 

"That is true," said I. "I did forget." 
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"Sir Thomas saith you have never a witness in the 
matter,** says Mary 

**Then he saith wrong,'* I cried, **for I have the 
King. Let him go to his Majesty and ask him 
whether I lie.** 

" I will tell him your words, Chris,'* says she. ** But 
he will never do it. He will not trouble the King with 
a tale he holds false; moreover, the seekers of place, 
and of reward for past service, my father said but 
this morning, do begin already to gather round his 
Majesty as blow-flies upon meat in summer; and he 
holds it the better part in this day to ask nothing.** 

** Not even justice for one of his own blood? ** I asked 
very bitterly. ** Indeed, I begin to see that Sir Thomas 
will, if he can, condemn me unheard." 

** Why it is, I know not,** she answered, ''but 't is 
certain my father is much set against you." 

**I believe I know his unreasonable reason, sweet 
Mary," said I ; ** which I will not now tell to you; but 
you may tell him I will myself get the thing of his 
Majesty, if it be to be done ; though I suppose *t will 
be far harder for me to come at the King than for him. 
And, since I too, with your help, did once do his Ma- 
jesty a service, *t will be a task no less unpleasing to me 
to be a beggar." 

Now we had before this turned our horses again in 
the direction of Fleet Street, and were now passing by 
the walls of St. Dunstan's Church ; and I turned and 
called to M. de Luignon-G^roUes, that followed dis- 
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erectly; and so left Mary in his care to be' delivered 
to her father's, and, turning again, rode till I found 
myself in Holborn, whence I made my way back 
through Lincoln's Inn Fields to the house where we 
lodged. 

I was, I believe, but a poor companion to my father 
and Mr. Feckenham that night ; for, if Mistress Mary's 
kindness had brought me a little of comfort, her news 
of my uncle's disposition toward me did no less incline 
to throw me into a great lowness of spirit. But, my 
father retired and M. de Luignon-G^roUes not yet re- 
turned, I soon laid my case before my old tutor, who 
told me very plainly what I had already perceived: 
that, in his censure, my uncle was minded never to 
trust nor love the son of my mother. 

** If, as I suppose," says Mr. Feckenham, '* you have 
reason stronger than merely familiar to desire his 
esteem, you will have to wait upon occasion, lad, to 
show the stuff you are made of. For even if you get 
for him this trinket by which you all set such store, 
't will yet be open to him to say that a hider is the 
best finder." 

And then to us Bertrand, and an end of our talk. 
He had, after putting my cousin in her father's 
hands, met with some French gentlemen of his ac- 
quaintance; and they had spent, it seemed, a very 
merry evening, after which our guest was best in bed; 
though none could ever say of him that his wine made 
him the less pleasant companion. 
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Hereafter I had for two days a bitter lesson in the 
vile occupation of a hanger-on at Court; haunting the 
palace of Whitehall with such poor letters of intro- 
duction as I could come by; my father flatly refusing 
me the use of his name in the matter, as being, he said, 
the name of one that had less claim than any he knew 
upon the kindness and courtesy of the King. 

And once, as I did hang disconsolate about the 
court of the palace, expecting the return of some 
officious fellow, that I suppose I had in my igno- 
rance bribed in too small a sum, I saw Sir Thomas 
with his wife and daughter go easily within those 
doors I was so fain to pass. My lady saw me not; 
Sir Thomas bore himself as one that will not see, and 
Mary, as I bowed, did turn upon me her great eyes, 
and raised me for a while above all care and trouble 
by touching her lips with her fingers, as if she would 
send me upon the wind the least but kindest of kisses. 
And somewhat, I suppose, of the joy she did thereby 
bring in my heart appeared in my countenance ; for, 

**The lady is indeed beautiful,'* said a voice at 
my side"; I do not wonder to see you flush at her 
glance." 

And I turned to confront the Earl of Rochester. 

** We are old friends, I believe," said he. "I should 
know your face, but — but — can you not help me to 
the remembrance of our meeting?" 

** I remember, my lord," I said, "that you do speak 
French better than I." 
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"That is little help,'* he answered, "for none but a 
French gentleman can beat me at that." 

"My legs, my lord," I added, "were tied beneath 
my horse's belly when last we met." 

"Ah, so!" he cried. "I did already begin to re- 
member, for my thought had flitted westward into 
Gloucestershire. But you have added six or seven 
inches to your stature, young gentleman, since that 
day, and a good growth of hair to your lip. I am glad 
again to meet so loyal a man." 

Upon which he reached his hand to me and grasped 
mine very kindly. 

"But what do you here?" he said. "You should 
be within, and none nearer him that you served so 
well the day we met." 

"Indeed, my lord," said I, "I do but little save 
spending useless bribes upon those that vainly prom- 
ise to take for me my letters to the King." 

"You must not despair, young gentleman," said 
my lord, kindly, indeed, but yet with a note in his 
voice as if I had in a moment dropped to a lower place 
in his esteem. "The King, whatever fault he have 
(if in this bloom of his return it be not treason to allow 
him any), is not ungrateful. Do but see how they 
crowd upon him. You must give his Majesty breath- 
ing space, and he will not forget." 

"Indeed, my lord," I answered, much hurt in my 
pride, "I seek no reward of his Majesty; but I must 
and will have speech with him, to ask of him a thing 
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that is my own ; a trinket he did take in keeping for 
me when we made those fellows think that I was he. 
'T is a thing I must have again; but once in my hand, 
I will, if it please him, never ask nor wish to see him 
till again he have need of me." 

** I ask your pardon, sir,** says my lord, very grave. 
** I did think for a moment that you were even as the 
rest of us. If you will meet me here to-morrow at 
this same hour, I will surely carry you with me into 
his Majesty's presence, and promise you private audi- 
ence of him.'* 

*'I am much your debtor, then,'' said I. "And I 
shall thank you, my lord, to the end of my days." 

** You are of some old and greater pattern of men, 
I believe," says his lordship, looking upon me with a 
scrutiny that had in it none of that infidelity for 
which he is since renowned; and then: **Can I serve 
you in any matter beside ? " 

Whereupon I asked him would he be so civil as 
show me where I might most readily reach the river 
and come at a boat; for I was mightily sick of this 
town, and had a thought that an hour upon the water 
would refresh me. And he very kindly walked with 
me down King Street into Westminster, and past 
Westminster Hall to the stairs by the water-side. And 
for a little while neither spoke. But at last, 

** You are not much used to town and Court life, sir, 
I think," says Lord Rochester. 

'* I have lived twenty-two years in Gloucestershire, 
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my lord/* I replied; **for one year I have fought in 
Flanders, and for near two was a prisoner in Touraine ; 
with a little travel in Italy/' said I, **that makes my 
life." 

**Then I will be bold to give you a small counsel/' 
said he ; and we were now by the river, waiting for a 
boat. '*For the most part,'* he continued, **we 
courtiers do ill; but 't is not unknown that we should 
counsel well at times, when the Devil is for a moment 
busy elsewhere.*' 

** I thank you,** I replied. *' Pray you, give me this 
warning**; for I saw, by a certain hesitation that he 
had, of what nature his counsel should be. 

**I was drawn to observe you just now, sir,** said 
Rochester, '*by the gaze of admiration you did bend 
upon a lady that entered the palace. I would say, 
do not look that way again.** And as I stared him in 
the face, being for the moment deserted of words, he 
went on to say that the lady (meaning my cousin) 
with but three days at Court had already drawn the 
royal eye upon her, and was like to go far; that he 
told me as much in a confidence most sacred, and for 
my own use and good alone, that I might not waste 
time upon what — but here he paused, seeing the anger 
in my face. 

** You must know, my lord,** said I, *' that the lady 
is my cousin; so much, I believe, as you have said, 
was said in ignorance and with good intent ; but the 
next word I shall resent in the only way such words 

x6 
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can be answered. And I shall ask you at once to ac- 
knowledge to me the regret you feel to have wandered 
unwittingly so far from truth in speaking of a lady 
that we will not further bring in our conversation, 
when once your apology is made." 

And very handsomely he made it; and begged me 
so courteously not to fail him upon the morrow that 
I was compelled, a little against the grain, to pledge 
him my word. And so I into my boat, when, the 
boatman asking me whither he should row me, I told 
him Phlegethon, or some such thing. 

*' Anan ? " says my Charon. 

** To hell or out to sea, man," I answered ; but as he 
sculled from the shore in much amaze I had the first 
in my heart, and felt as one lost upon the other. 



CHAPTER XV 

AFTER a while I found the waterman was taking 
me upstream. 
**This/* said I, '*is never the way to the sea.'* 
So he turned about and pulled slowly and doubt- 
ingly back again. And we drifted gently past many 
wonderful sights, since that day very well known to 
me; but that morning it all passed me by as it had 
been the vain show of some dream, or the pomp of a 
masque that did not please me ; so that I scarce knew 
I was for the first time travelling the great water 
highway of the world's greatest city; and I remem- 
ber little but that upon our right was much green 
and few houses, upon our left many houses and 
little grass nor foliage. The tide, I suppose, was on 
the ebb, for we travelled down swift enough, though 
my old sculler made more work with his tongue than 
his oars; telling me here was Lambeth Marsh, there 
the Savoy, and so forth. . After a while I did hear him 
say a word of London Bridge, and, the name fitting 
with a thought to which my uneasy mind had wan- 
dered, I looked suddenly upward as we were about 

shooting the fourth arch from the Surrey shore, and 
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there above me, looking down upon the water that 
swirled and eddied through the narrow arches, I saw 
a face that I kne^; the face of my old enemy. South- 
all the Priest-catcher. Older, grayer as to the hair 
and tangled beard, wilder even as to the frenzy in his 
eye, he was yet past doubting the man. Then we 
were at once beneath the Bridge ; and my eyes being 
yet turned upward I saw what had else escaped me; 
that there was, in the floor of the house upon the 
Bridge in the window whereof I had seen Southall's 
face, a door, or trap; it was in that moment partly 
open, and a little light shone upon the darkened water 
from the crack of it; by which also I perceived the 
end of a rope with heavy knots in it, that hung some 
third part of the distance down to the surface of the 
river. 

*T was on my tongue to ask a question upon these 
matters of my waterman; when on a sudden I be- 
thought me of that tavern at the door whereof I had 
encountered Mr. Feckenham three days ago; and, 
seeing the waterman was a fool, I said naught. But 
a little farther I made him set me ashore at some 
steps by the Tower; and there I did vastly overpay 
him and so soon saw him well advanced up the stream 
in a race for his favorite ale-house in Westminster. 

I sat me down upon the edge of a low wall and con- 
sidered how I should pick up a friend that was river- 
wise. And as I looked about me at the watermen 
and the idlers I found my eyes did return ever and 
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again to a likely young fellow that had a countenance 
very downcast; and, as I watched him, there came 
to him, round the corner of a lane that is near to those 
water-stairs, a very comely young woman, but badly 
dressed. She had a baby at her breast and a small 
basket in her hand. Now, I was too far to hear the 
words that passed between them, but I supposed 
from their countenances and action that she did 
ask him what luck, and, when he said there 
was no luck, she did give him, along with his 
dinner in that little basket, the cheeriest smile 
that she could find in her heart. And he made 
as if he would have her keep the food; whereat 
she laughed in a manner no less tender for the sad- 
ness that was in her face and bearing; and she 
ran from him, gripping the babe to her bosom, as 
if they two should lovingly feed upon each other 
when hunger came, but never forget to bring the 
man a dinner of the best they could. And, he 
looking blankly after her, and then at the little basket 
as if he had no appetite, I crossed over to him; and I 
was so much engaged with this little scene enacted 
for me in dumb show, that when I spoke I had well- 
nigh forgot my own purpose. 

** Is it not a good dinner? '* I asked. And he looked 
up in my face, as never doubting that I meant 
well. 

''Ay,** he answered. ** But 't was hers. And how 
shall she- or the child live if she will give me all the 
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food? And how shall I row a fare if Heaven send me 
one, an I eat it not?" 

**I think you have fallen upon hard days, my 
friend,*' said I. 

With which he told me a very pitiful tale of ill luck. 
So I bade him eat his dinner; which done with the 
obedience of him that finds at length a hand of helping 
stretched to him, I gave him a gold piece to carry to 
his wife and child, bidding him return to me without 
delay ; when he should have something to wash down 
his dinner, and work to earn that money and more. 
And very soon he returned with so radiant a counte- 
nance as assured me I had here a man I could trust. 
When he would have thanked me for my charity, I 
told him, as we drank a little in a tavern near the 
river, that it was no charity; but I needed a cunning 
waterman that I could trust to do my bidding, and 
was willing to pay him well. 

And so into his wherry, when he took me a little 
down the stream, while I asked him did he know the 
fourth arch of London Bridge from the south side, and 
had he marked the trap there in the floor of the 
Bridge ; and he told me that he knew, but wondered 
that I, that was a stranger, had remarked in once pass- 
ing beneath what was known to so few. 

** There is above that arch, sir,*' he said, **an evil 
tavern much used by lawless people in these lawless 
days that they tell me are now come at an end. When 
at times they would not be seen to enter or leave 
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by the door, they will pass in the dark at the slack 
of the tide from a boat to that trap.*' 

By this the plan I had in my head was come into a 
good shape, and I told the fellow what he must do, 
using much and particular care in the teaching him his 
part; the scheme being indeed but a venture of the 
wildest ; yet did I find myself building up in my mind 
great hope of its success. So my new friend sets me 
ashore at the wharfs of Billingsgate, where I marked 
him fill his pocket with stones before he set off 
upon my errand. T* was agreed we should meet 
again by Charing Cross at the hour of seven in the 
evening. 

And so afoot through the City I made my way 
home, where I had the fortune to find Mr. Feckenham. 
I advised him secretly of what I had done ; and, dinner 
eaten and my father again lost to all but his books, 
Mr. Feckenham and I made for Charing Cross, where 
we found Bob Sanders, the waterman, with a tale to 
be told and ready to burst from him. But the place, 
said Mr. Feckenham, was too public, and so we took 
a hackney-coach and all three were driven eastward 
down the Strand till we came to a narrow passage 
leading to the water-side, that is, I believe, called 
Milforth Lane; at the foot of this are stairs and a 
quiet landing-place for boats; and here Sanders had 
left his wherry; into which embarking we were rowed 
up the silver and silent river well past the village of 
Putney. And the sun was set in much glory and the 
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moon shone wide over the waters before we again set 
foot on shore. 

Sanders had very exactly carried out my orders; 
for, finding a stout iron ring in the pier of that fourth 
arch, he had there moored his boat; and then, with a 
good caution to be unobserved, he had flung the stones 
from his pocket against the wooden trap-door above 
his head ; at length this was gently opened a little, and 
a voice asks what was to do. 

**Have you within one Captain Southall?'* says 
Sanders. 

**If he be here, what then?'* says that voice. - 

**You are to bid him, if he value his life, and 
madam's plans, to go not out by the door upon the 
Bridge, but to descend upon the instant into my 
wherry, and betake himself at once to madam." 

**And who are you?** cries a second voice. "And 
what do you know of these matters?** 

**I know nothing at all,** answers Bob," but what 
the lady bade me say. But if the captain be with 
you, I do beg he will presently come ; for I shall not 
earn my money if I return without him.** 

"What is her name that sent you?** cried the first 
voice. 

" Indeed, I know not,** says Sanders. " But she is 
tall and noble, with eyes that do seem to pierce a 



man.** 



After which it was not long before one, that by 
Sanders*s description was Southall beyond a doubt, 
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comes into the wherry by a rope from the trap. San- 
ders now pushes his boat free of the bridge and rows 
swiftly a few strokes westward. 

**You are to direct me, sir/' he said, pausing at 
length in his work. 

** I know not where the woman met you, man,*' says 
the white-haired fanatic. 

**She hired me, Captain,'* says Sanders, '*at the 
stairs by Wapping; but she said, Captain, that I was 
to bid you go to the old place; you would know, she 
said, her meaning by that; and you must then wait, 
Captain, she said, till she come to you; and if you do 
not her bidding, all, said the lady, is like to miscarry." 
Whereupon Southall did seem a little to ponder, and 
at last bade poor Sanders, that was begun to think 
miscarriage like to be his own rather than his passen- 
ger's luck, to row him to Whitefriars; which Bob 
very willingly did, setting him ashore at the foot of 
Water Lane. And when his fare was gone a little 
way from the river, Sanders moored his wherry and 
cautiously dogged him; and was passing thankful, he 
told us, that this white-haired captain with the eye 
that was so wild did all the way never once look be- 
hind him. He now told us how he saw the fellow 
enter the door of a house in Fteshwater Street, being 
admitted by a woman that, for all the foulness of the 
quarter, could never seem other than a lady, and that 
was wondrous answerable to the description that I 
had given him. 
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"And did you mark the house well?" I asked him. 

'*Ay, sir," says he. ** Tis in Freshwater Street, 
which has, I suppose, the most stinking kennel in all 
that filthy region of Whitefriars. And the house 
where the lady is, is the fourth or fifth upon the right 
side as I went/' 

**Why, here,** I cried, "we have a doubt already. 
Fourth or fifth?*' 

"You may know it, sir," he replied, "for certain. 
For the house before is empty and to let." 

And when I paid him what to poor Sanders seemed 
a great sum of money, as we stepped ashore at West- 
minster stairs, and the trusty fellow asked should we 
need him upon the morrow, Gilbert, to my surprise, 
told him yes; that Bob should await him in this same 
place at ten of the clock, and he would then settle the 
wages to be paid him for a week's employ. Where- 
after the man left us with a mien so joyous, and thrust- 
ing his wherry through the water with a stroke so long 
and swift, as did make me almost envy him for the 
loving welcome I believed him hasting toward, and 
the great news of the week's work to tell, beside the 
money in his pocket to drop in the lap of the woman 
that preferred her hunger to his. 

As we made our way slowly homeward, I asked 
Gilbert what was his purpose. 

" Do you busy yourself to get your own of the King, 
lad," says he. "I will set a watch upon those I be- 
lieve his very deadly enemies. I shall not see you for 
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some days, but I will keep you advertised if it may be 
done." 

'* Would it not be better, sir,'* said I, "to denounce 
at once this thing in the proper quarter?" 

** There is naught at present," he replied, "to de- 
nounce, but the temper of Mistress Lydia. And Mis- 
tress Lydia is your mother, and the one that I must in 
a manner shield. We will see if all may not be done 
without scandal to this mighty Ashcroft pride." And 
then he smiled on me very kindly, as if he thought this 
Ashcroft pride none so bad a thing, when all was said. 

On the morrow I dressed myself as well as my ward- 
robe would allow for my meeting with my Lord 
Rochester. And I being but half-way ready to go 
abroad, Mr. Feckenham comes to me to bid me good- 
bye; "in case," says he, "anything should happen." 
Which did in no way put me in a high spirit for the 
task that was before me. 

My lord was no less punctual to time and place than 
I ; and he took a little walk with me, giving me some 
very reasonable advice, very delicately expressed. 
And in the end, 

" I will pray you, Mr. Ashcroft," he said, "not only 
for the interest you have aroused in me, but as much 
for his Majesty's sake, to be with him just what your 
breeding will ever make you with each gentleman you 
meet. 'T is true that you will hear men say that a 
king loves ever to be flattered. And that is a saying 
that has of truth in it thus much and no more : men 
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for the more part are so vile that few to a prince would 
be tolerable but for the mask of a false and flattering 
manner. You are to meet now a prince that has little 
faith in men; God knows, he has little occasion ; if he 
love flattery, 't is as we must all prefer a pretty dress 
to a foul nakedness; for this at least I will be sworn, 
that he loves no flatterer." 

**I like your counsel the better, my lord," I an- 
swered with a laugh, **that I believe I quite lack the 
skill to do the thing, even had I the will." 

A little after, we went together into a small private 
chamber, where we continued a while in conversation, 
when on a sudden, through a door that I had not seen, 
so exactly did it match with the wall about, there 
bursts upon us the King, laughing consumedly. And 
I remember a feeling that I had, that did not till after- 
ward take shape as a thought, that his laugh, merry 
as it was, did lack some quality that is found in the 
mirth of men that are happy. And I remembered the 
ring across the widening space of water of the laugh 
that had come rolling freely from the throat of Bob 
Sanders, as I called to him at parting some merry 
message for his pretty wife that had never seen me. 

'*If I die yotmg, Rochester," said his Majesty, sti- 
fling Ms mirth with his handkerchief, **it will be of a 
surfeit of old men. Why are we bidden to render 
respect in proportion as age does take away their 
wits? This Clarendon, now " 

But here he perceived my presence, and, 
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•"Who is this?'' he asked. 

"This, sire/' says my lord, *'is Mr. Ashcroft, that I 
did speak to you of last night." 

**Ah, yes, I do remember,'' said the King; and a 
light more lively came upon his dark face. And he 
held his hand to me, which I touched with my lips in 
due form. **Are you, then," says he, ** brother to 
young Mistress Ashcroft?" 

Now this question did nearly set me out in the very 
first of my errand; for all an Ashcroft's devotion to 
the King could scarce keep my blood cool when her 
name passed his Majesty's lips; not for any lightness 
in the saying it ; since he did but speak as a gentleman 
may of a woman ; but for the thing that my Lord 
Rochester had yesterday glanced at in his talk; for, 
though it was perhaps then little noised in England, 
his Majesty's reputation for gallantry was well known 
among my friends in France. 

*' I have neither brother nor sister, sire," I answered. 

And then Rochester says something apart to him, 
whereupon the King turned to me very quickly, while 
my lord left the room by the door we had used in 
entering. 

"I do ask your pardon, Mr. Ashcroft," said the 
King, with a voice that, in spite of my spleen, I found 
very winning. **Here am I catechizing you, when I 
should be giving you very heartfelt gratitude, and you 
asking of me the half of my kingdom. Yet," he added 
with a laugh, ** I will not counsel you to take that way 
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of my thanks. For indeed you were best without it, 
and a king's travels are weary work." 

** I wish your Majesty as much joy of his kingdom," 
said I, **as the kingdom has to see him again at its 
head." 

** If I am to judge by those in the streets and roads 
and houses o' last Tuesday," says his Majesty, **and 
the words of all I have since spoken with, 't is marvel 
indeed I was so long a- wandering; for it seems there 
is not one but has wished me back this ten year and 
more. But I do remember how cunningly, sir, you 
played the part of king, with the true touch of hunted 
and outraged dignity. It was, indeed, only the 
thought that no substantial harm was like to come 
to you, Mr. Ashcroft, of your play-acting, that kept 
me from relieving you of the honor of that comfort- 
less ride. For that, however, I can but give you 
my word." 

"Indeed, sire," I replied, "I do believe it; and I 
am glad, as all men in England must be to-day, that 
your judgment was so sound." 

*' But I think, Mr. Ashcroft," continued his Majesty, 
"that we are both forgetful of the merry little maid 
that did invent that whole scheme to hoodwink my 
enemies. Gad ! * ' cries the King, letting himself fall into 
a chair, and smiling very pleasantly, "I do remember 
what a happy and childish hour we passed together, 
the little girl, the dog, and the hunted man. And then 
the wit and cunning of the small thing — *t was won- 
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derful indeed. I do suppose that she is now grown to 
be a woman, and yet in all these years I have not been 
able to learn her name/* 

Now by one thing and another, though his Majesty 
did sensibly gain upon me, I had no mind to tell him 
this thing; and I thought if Mary had not told him 
she had doubtless little wish he should know. 

*' She is the grandchild of a good yeoman that is our 
neighbor at Little Marston, sire," I said. 

*' Ah, yes,'* says his Majesty ; ** the good fellow that 
brought me his horse. You must some day tell me 
more of them, for I would not have them go un- 
thanked. But was there not something, Mr. Ashcroft, 
that I was to do for you? My Lord Rochester said you 
had a request to make, but he knew not its nature. 
Nothing I can do, sir, should be counted as reward 
sufficient for service so great as you have done me 
and, I hope, this unhappy country. It must be 
thought on merely as a token that the service has been 
gratefully received." 

Mr. Feckenham is wont to say that an Ashcroft has 
his family's motto graven in his heart, and is, by 
consequence, ever a better giver than taker; which 
graceless character of my race was perhaps the cause 
of a kind of resentment that I felt in hearing these 
gracious and delicate words from the King. 

** Indeed," I replied, with a little heat, ** I should be 
sorry your Majesty thought I seek audience for the 
sake of recognition, seeing the service was my duty, 
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if it had not been my pleasure. I come but to pay 
respect to you, sire, and to ask of you the jewel that I 
was constrained, in the moment of our surprisal by 
those soldiers, to put in your hand for safe keeping." 

The King looked upon me with amazement undis- 
guised. 

*'I shall ask you, Mr. Ashcroft,** he said, **to en- 
lighten me further in this matter. I do not take you. ' ' 

** In the moment, sir,*' said I, **when I perceived the 
part *t was intended I should play, I did slip into your 
hand a thing that by a very strange chance I had in 
my pocket; a thing, sire, that I would not for any 
prize the world could give me have lost ; being an old 
family jewel beyond price to all my people ; which I 
did beg your Majesty to keep for me." 

**What was it?" says the King very sharply. 

" A Cross of silver, sire, set with rubies," I answered, 
hanging, as it were, upon his countenance in hope to 
see there the light of memory dawn. And the King 
bit his lip with an appearance of much vexation, and 
rose from his seat with a smothered oath, walking to 
the window and looking out from it as a man will do 
that is mightily vexed and will not have his face be- 
tray his emotion. He drummed with his fingers 
awhile upon the glass, and then turned again to me. 

**I am glad," he said, **that you are not one of my 
enemies; for you have me here upon my weak side." 
And, after a slight pause, **Mr. Ashcroft," he con- 
tinued, **I am in a case very discomfortable for any 
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gentleman, and worse for a king. I will confess, sir, 
that I thought you, like so many another, come to 
spoil the sweetness of past succor with that demand 
for payment which, however just, is certainly un- 
lovely; at such times, sir, we wish the men (ay, and 
the women!) would wait till we had time to give in 
return as freely and sweetly as we received. I did 
you wrong, sir; and for that I ask your pardon; I 
find you are the man I thought never to find, and will 
ask but your own.'* 

** If it were mine, sire,** I said, moved by the strange- 
ness of his manner, **it were at once yours; but I 
myself in a manner held the thing in trust, having but 
just stolen it from a thief to give it to the owner, that 
does prize it beyond his life." 

**Mr. Ashcroft,** says his Majesty, "I may with a 
little trouble give you a dukedom, honest gentleman 
though you be; but I cannot give you the Silver Cross; 
and I believe you are the last man in my kingdom I 
shall easily break faith with. I throw myself upon 
your mercy; I have broken faith; do but name what 
in my power you will take in its place.** 

** There is nothing that fills it,** I replied. 

**You said 'twas not your own,** cried t\ie ICing 
pettishly. 

"But it is my honor, your Majesty,** I answered. 
"The head of my family even now holds me the thief 
of the Ashcroft Cross; and it will serve me little,** I 
continued, "to tell my uncle that your Majesty has 
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cast his precious thing into the sea, or — " but here 
my boldness had pause. 

Or what, sir?'* cries his Majesty, mighty fierce. 
Or into the lap of a woman,'* I replied; and in the 
moment cared not if he had been the Grand Turk. 

There came a dull glow beneath his dark skin, and 
his eye gleamed so as it needed a clear conscience and 
some anger to meet it ; which I believe I did very well, 
for, his brow clearing a little, he laughed a short and 
bitter laugh and went again to the window. 

**The sea does not give up its treasure easily, Mr. 
Ashcroft," said he, after a little, never turning his 
head. 

** 'T is question of the fisherman's bait, your Ma- 
jesty," I answered. 

**Bait?" he said, questioning. 

"Your Majesty has but now offered me a duke- 
dom," said I. ** Sops and baits are made of common 
stuff." 

** Silly fellow!" he answered, speaking very gently. 
"Hast ever been in love?" 

"Yes, your Majesty," said I, all adrift. 

"Hast ever fallen out?" he continued. 

"No, ^ire," I replied. 

"The fellow is a piece of very adamant," he mur- 
mured, very soft and speaking still toward the window ; 
then on a sudden he turns to me very sharp, and comes 
at me with his hand out, as one that expects no royal 
salute, but a man's grasp. 
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"Mr. Ashcroft, you compel me to a dreadful thing. 
But you are not to be resisted. I will make friends 
with — with the sea," he said, smiling, **much as I 
hate the fickle element. And you shall, I think, have 
your Cross of Silver and Rubies. Give me a few days 
and come again. And I will take measures that our 
presence lie open to you always.'* 

So I took his hand and shook it. But, as I left him, 
he called me back, and, 

" Mr. Ashcroft," he said, ** I would have you believe 
that the whole circumstance of how I had the thing 
was clean out of my mind. The jewel lay with others 
in a chest that I have, and — and the woman, sir, 
begged the thing, and I gave it her, with never a 
thought of broken trust." 

So I told him that I believed him, and took my 
leave. 



CHAPTER XVI 

I SPENT the rest of that day and the early hours 
of the next, which was Saturday ,the fourth day 
of June, in company of my father; inwardly enduring 
very unsteady degrees of hope and fear, both of the 
Ashcroft Cross, and also of a thing whereof the price is 
greater than rubies; and felt myself in great need of 
Mr. Feckenham*s counsel and opinion. But he had 
not been seen since he left us for his rendezvous with 
Bob Sanders. 

After dinner upon the Saturday, my father now 
dozing over his book, there comes in like a breeze my 
good Bertrand, that in these last days I had seen too 
seldom. His presence was very welcome upon the 
care that I had, so that when he would have me go 
walk with him in St. James's Park, saying he was sure 
I should be well pleased with the friends he was there 
to meet, I was not hard to persuade. And we were 
not far advanced in that park (which was at that 
time of a wildness to me very pleasant, though now 
brought by his Majesty to an ordered and handsome 
condition) when we met my lady Ashcroft and my 

beautiful cousin Mary, taking the air in wondrous 
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fine and fashionable gowns. They greeted us very- 
kindly; M. de Luignon-G^roUes as expected, me as 
welcome; yet I could not but perceive that my good 
aunt had an anxiety upon the sight of me; which 
did very sensibly abate when some word of my 
friend's made it plain that Sir Thomas was afar and 
busy. 

Now there were in their company two gentlemen, 
very merry and very young; their names I shall not 
here set down, for, private though my purpose is, the 
written word is often dangerous, and sometimes of 
a permanence wholly beyond the writer's intent; and 
the gentlemen are by this wiser and better known. 

Now these young gentlemen were fluttering about 
my handsome cousin in a manner of worshipping that 
I did not at all resent, conceiving them moved by 
natural and very laudable admiration. But after a 
while, though paying little heed to their sallies and 
compliments, I could not but perceive there was 
something in the spirit of the matter not all as I 
would have it. And the whole party being at length 
gathered upon the bank of a little lake or pond, watch- 
ing Mistress Mary fling biscuit to the waterfowl, and 
the conversation becoming general, I did take up one 
of these sparks upon some point of his discourse, 
speaking, as I thought, pleasantly enough. Where- 
upon the pair of them began to be merry at my ex- 
pense, so that soon I was minded to answer them 
very shortly; but, thinking my lady and her daughter 
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must not be discomposed by any breath of disorder, 
I took instead to holding my tongue, and in the end 
moved apart with my lady round a little bend of that 
pond; and I must suppose that the company thought 
me beyond earshot, forgetting, perhaps, with what 
clearness water will carry soimd. 

** You are scarce civil, gentlemen, to Mr. Ashcroft,'* 
says Mary, with a kind of uneasiness that seemed to 
say 't was not of them alone she complained. 

** Indeed, madam," says the one, **if we offend, a 
gentleman of fashion has always an answer'*; laying, 
I suppose, his hand upon his sword. 

**Ay, Mistress Ashcroft,** says the other, chirp- 
ingly, **a man should not need a lady's tongue to 
defend him." 

Upon which M. de Luignon - G^roUes somehow 
slided into that conversation, with some story of a 
half regiment of Cromwell's best veterans put hors de 
combat, and other wonderful tales of his rich fancy; 
very gently and with much condescension warning 
these young gentlemen how terrible a fire-eater I was, 
but not given, he said, to flourish steel before women. 

Now all this was very pretty, and there, I believe, 
the matter would have ended, but for a hit of chance 
that was not a little strange. 

My lady having heard little of all this, and being, 
by her nurture, ever slow to catch the full intent of 
matters spoken . quick and in the latest fashion of 
speech, brought me back at last to the party about 
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her daughter; where we found Bertrand enjoying so 
much of the kindness and smiles of Mistress Mary 
Ashcroft as had made me jealous, I believe, but for 
my truly holding him a man that deserves all good 
that comes in his way, and much that comes not. 

All going now very fair and smooth, I did hope 
there would be no need of after notice taken of these 
passages. When, upon a sudden, 

"Here comes his Majesty,*' cries one of our petits 
maitres, 

**With Madame de ,'* chimes the other, nam- 
ing the name of a woman well known, and counted 
upon the wane, though no Diana. And I marked how 
our two pretty courtiers did stand, as it were, at atten- 
tion, near, but not too possessively near, to my cousin, 
as the King approached with a lady at his side and a 
small following. And my blood boiled very uncom- 
fortably for this bearing of those two fops; and his 
Majesty passing us all and but noticing our courtesies 
as those of any he should encounter in public, I per- 
ceived these two that had now this hour engaged so 
unduly my attention to look each other in the eye 
with a secret significance; whereafter they very soon 
and not a little coldly took their leave, walking tow- 
ard Spring Gardens. Upon which I could hold my- 
self no longer; but drew Bertrand a moment aside 
and asked him would he see the two ladies to their 
lodging and return to me at this very spot with all 
haste he might decently use; and, he consenting, I 
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walked a little with them toward Westminster and 
then pleaded engagement, and so bade them farewell 
with great deference. 

I now retraced my steps, walking with a great sober- 
ness so long as I believed them able with a turn of 
the head to observe what I did. But when I thought 
I had distance sufficient I began to run at a speed 
that brought me very soon in hailing distance of my 
unwitting and foppish prey. In a few steps more I 
perceived I had no need to call, for the gentlemen 
were walking arm in arm to meet me; which was a 
circumstance that not a little added to my anger, as 
showing that they had indeed no engagement to keep , 
but had desired to be out of our company after his 
Majesty took not that notice of my cousin they had 
expected. 

And when I came to a stand in front of them they 
were, I thought, little pleased with the encounter, and 
would have passed me with salutation very brief. But 
I stayed them, saying there was a matter between us 
that would not wait but till my friend should return. 

"Why, sir,** says the one, "you have not surely 
took unkindly our wit and pleasantry of awhile ago? *' 

"Indeed, sir," I replied, "you are right, for I can 
call to mind nothing pleasant nor witty that fell from 
you nor your friend." 

"Then what," cries the other, "is your quarrel with 
us?" 

"Plainly put, gentlemen," I said, "*t is not with 
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yourselves but with your breeding that I am out. 
Being, however, very sure the breeding cannot de- 
fend itself, I shall ask you both, through my friend, 
that is, you see, now close at hand, to let your swords 
undertake the defence of your manners." 

And Bertrand here coming to my side, the matter 
was very soon arranged to my wishes; and I not a 
little eased in my anger against the foolish pair when 
I found that the only dispute between them was 
which should first engage me ; so that I was content, 
by a simple device of Mr. Feckenham's teaching, to 
disarm these gallants one after the other. And when 
I had given them again their swords I told them I 
should be glad, now that they had borne themselves 
so well, to give them my reason in the matter, if they 
would assure me that my words should go no further; 
and, that being agreed, I told them that I was pleased, 
none better, to see a lady that was of my family 
courted and sought after for her beauty, her wit, and 
her virtue; but that when I perceived, or thought that 
I perceived, a different purpose in the homage that I 
held to be hers of right; an intent, moreover, that 
must involve a thought not to be endured; **Why, 
then, gentlemen,** I said, "I was minded to set the 
matter upon a better footing by what means I could 
think on.*' 

Now one of my two opponents, being he that did 
seem to have the lead, was by this looking mighty 
foolish; but as I came at an end of my homily his 
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face cleared, and he admitted that he had been much 
in error and very frankly asked my pardon; where- 
after we had nearly another duel, since my penitent 
insisted very roundly that his fellow should follow his 
lead, and 't was a little time before he prevailed. Sub- 
mission, however, at last being happily made, we 
took Bertrand for guide where we might drink a bottle 
or so together; and parted about dinner time very 
good friends. And I had it from M. de Luignon- 
G^rolles that the very next day this pair did pay a 
visit to my Lady Ashcroft and carried themselves 
with a dignity and kindness that made, he said, ample 
amends for past misdemeanor; so that Mistress Mary 
remarked in wonder upon that *' great and sudden 
access,*' as she called it, **of good breeding to a pair 
of finely dressed puppets.'* 

And so home to dinner with Bertrand and my 
father; whom we found in great need, as he said, of 
Mr. Feckenham's company. And I thought it dis- 
covered very clearly the sweetness of my friend Ber- 
trarid's happy nature that he seemed at once to set 
himself to filling Gilbert's place with this dear, home- 
staying, book-loving man that began, though not well 
past his fifty-second year, to seem as one of those that 
have taken all the world will give ; which was, in his 
case, I would think, little enough. 

So this evening Bertrand would do this and that 
small office for him, even as he had seen Mr. Fecken- 
ham do; and I adding my less skilful hand to raise 
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his spirit, my father at last began to be cheerful, and 
to talk of old times and the Court of King Charles the 
First ; and Bertrand would merrily cap him with tales 
heard from his father of the wars of the Fronde; and 
so were these two drinking their wine and ransacking 
both memory and fancy for tales of prodigy, when I 
had word that one awaited me without; and it was 
more from the dislike of interruption to so pleasant 
an hour for my father than from any thought of 
secrecy that I went out myself to see what was to do. 

At the door was Bob Sanders, that had a letter for 
me from Mr. Feckenham; and I soon found he was 
unwilling to go till it were read. 

**For," he said, **the gentleman did make such a 
matter of its safe delivering, and was so instant that 
I must eat it rather than let it into any hand but 
yours, sir, that I feel none too certain the Devil hath 
not cozened me of it, putting another in its stead. 
And, indeed, sir, I shall be thankful if you will order 
me a mouthful while you read. For I have in a man- 
ner been about your business since mid-day with 
never a bite, and I have myself a small thing to tell 
that I shall, I fear, never be able to take in the next 
three days to the one-legged gentleman; and I would 
have your counsel, sir.** 

So I had him into a small back room that there was, 
and bade them bring food and drink, with pipes and 
tobacco. For, though I can never myself come to 
the use of that herb, I perceive that with those that 
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love it it becomes of great service and even at times 
of necessity. 

And then, while Bob did eat in a manner to glad a 
kindly heart, I read this letter: 

*'Bob Sanders will tell you, my dear Chris, where I am. 
But even he does not know what I do. 

" The house of which he told us in Freshwater Street, in 
the Whitefriars, is no longer empty, but has been taken for a 
term of six months by a gentleman that not only was maimed 
in the wars and is still in very poor health, but is also of late 
become to that degree involved in his affairs as to need the 
sanctuary this unsavory quarter does offer to debtors. 
Whence also, I suppose, it comes that, a little furniture 
having been brought into the naked house by dayhght, 
this poor gentleman did arrive at his new abode, borne in 
a litter, about eight of the clock upon yesterday evening; 
whereafter, having made his bearers set him upon the bed, 
he began straightway to unclothe himself for its enjoyment, 
and dismissed the men with fees of sufficient liberality to 
send them with all the tale of Freshwater Street's latest 
inhabitant to the nearest tavern. And so he lay down upon 
that bed, being now alone, and in a little while had made use 
so good of a great jack-knife that he has, that the wall at 
his bedside, being of a brick than which there is no worse nor 
softer among all the bad bricks of London, had soon a good 
hole in it; for or ever the house was hired this luckless 
debtor knew well who dwelt upon the other side that wall 
and that his neighbor's parlor was next the place where he 
had bidden set his bed. And through that hole he hath in 
the night that is past learned much by his ear; his eye being 
little useful in the case, for a wooden press o' the other side. 
Mistress Lydia hath a wondrous wicked gang about her, 
the fruit, we must suppose, of her two years' gleaning among 
the plague-spots of this great city. 

*' There is a fellow that had his nose slit and his ears cropped 
twenty years ago for hawking Histriomastix in the street; 
there is that Erwin that was with Syndercomb ; there is one 
that had two brothers; the one was shot by Prince Maurice 
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for a deserter, the other hanged by Fairfax for a spy; just 
executions both, I believe, having heard some speech of the 
third ; there is your old friend Southall, yet madder than when 
he came nigh making your heels to meet beneath a horse; 
there are Levellers, and Fifth Monarchy enthusiasts; in 
short, my dear Christopher, here is gathered the scum of 
twenty years' political hocus-pocus, disorder, and misrule. 
And every man only less deadly in purpose than the one 
woman. To this present I know not sufficient to get the 
precious gang, on my tmsupported word, laid by the heels; 
but must needs bide a little time and, please God, hear more." 

And the letter went on to give direction how his 
best horse should be taken to a certain inn of the 
Strand and there put at bait, and kept day and night 
saddled with his proper gear. And there were at the 
end more words, added in haste, of the strange spies 
that were ever through the day coming to report to 
madam of affairs about the Court, the Parliament, 
and the City. He said 't was a wonderful thing how 
they should come to know all the private and State 
matters they would bring to this woman that was my 
mother, and the head, it seemed, of the latest plot 
against the royal house of Stuart. 

My reading this letter and Bob*s eating his supper 
coming to an end together, I bade him fill himself a 
pipe of tobacco, and tell me what he knew. So he 
told me how he had that morning waited upon Mr. 
Peckenham for orders, and how Mr. Feckenham had 
in his presence finished this letter for me in haste, 
and bidden him come no more till sent for: 

"For that Captain Southall is of this crew that he 
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spies upon, sir/' says Bob, "and your friend is taken 
with a great fear that he will see and know me for the 
waterman that tricked him so finely. So I am not to 
return to him.** 

**But did you not tell me,*' said I, "that you had 
used great part of the day in our service? " 

"Ay, sir,*' says Sanders.' "For, though I do by 
no means understand what all the pother is about, I 
know these are bad men. And as I came upstream 
to bring you the letter, there passed me a great wherry 
rowed by four, in the stem whereof I saw the very 
man that keeps me from waiting upon the one-legged 
gentleman to-morrow." 

"Southall?"Icried. 

" Yes, sir," says Bob. ^* So I turned my head aside 
that he might not know me (though 't was indeed 
little matter out there in the stream), and when they 
were well past I tried to dog them whither they were 
bound. And though I had but my two sculls to 
their four long oars," he added, with a touch of pride 
in his skill of his craft, "they were yet in sight, though 
far, when I gave over by Chiswick Eyot. Putting 
ashore at Chiswick for a drink of ale, I fell in with a 
waterman of that village that is brother to my wife. 
And being able, sir, by your bounty to offer him as 
good as I drank myself, we had some talk, and I 
learned from him more of that wherry. For he had 
himself seen it, with that same wild man in the stern, 
as far up as Richmond but last week; and a friend 
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that he has did tell him he had seen such a party take 
the land at an old house there is upon the Surrey 
side, about a mile below the palace of Hampton 
Court." 

And when I asked him the name of this place, 
he said his friend did say 't was Kenlade House, or 
some such name; but that it was of no account, 
being well nigh in ruins and undwelt in these twenty 
year. 

*'But all the same,'* he continued, *'I should well 
like to tell the matter to the gentleman that lies abed 
in Freshwater Street. He is mighty ingenious, and 
will make much of a small thing.'* 

Before I bade him good-night I asked him could he 
tell me the nearest road to this old rotten house upon 
the river. And tracing a kind of map upon the table 
with his pipe-stem and some wine that was spilled, 
he showed me how, by riding through the village of 
Chelsea and thence to Fulham, I might take the ferry 
with my horse to Putney, that is in Surrey, and 
thence, asking the road to Kingston through Rich- 
mond Park, should strike the river again, having cut 
across its great northward bend, not many miles 
below the place I had asked him the road to. 

"You will then be, sir," he said, "upon the side for 
your purpose. But if you should ride on the north 
of the stream to Hampton Court, you will not, I 
think, find the ferry so good, and may get a wetting 
if you ford." 
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'T is little wonder if I were anxious, even more 
than Bob Sanders, to speak with Mr. Feckenham; for 
I had heard of Kenlade Hall five days back, when 
Gilbert told me the story that I have set down in 
the first of this book. 



CHAPTER XVII 

WITH the exception of my first pages I have 
told this story as its accidents did befall me ; 
and those that happened to others I have set down 
as they came to my knowledge. But after my part- 
ing that Saturday night with Bob the waterman 
things did soon take upon them a movement so rapid 
that to keep within any compass in performing my 
task I must tell in the best order I can all that now 
I know to have happened; although 't was not till 
long time after that some of those events where- 
of I shall speak did come to my knowledge. I 
have the less hesitation in thus blending hearsay 
with narrative at first hand, that I know my reader 
to be, especially in those things wherein I am least 
well informed, without doubt the best judge in 
what measure my tale is well told. So I will pray 
her to take this for the full story of those pas- 
sages as they appear to me, looking back upon 
my trouble from this present content; content that 
has no mar nor blot, save the fear that she that is 
destined, as I believe, to be at one with me, should 

read what I have written with heart and eye tmbeliev- 
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ing; and so (and this is my fear) put off yet again the 
atonement fated and decreed. 

I awoke upon the morning of the first Sunday after 
his Majesty's entry into London with a strange, hope- 
ful, and fluttering sense of the imminence of some 
good thing; the air seemed to buzz and thrill with 
news of the good that Heaven held in store; and I am 
bound to confess this prophecy was" true, and I only 
at fault; who, as I saw the sweet, cheery, liquid gold 
of the midsummer sun to shine through my window, 
did set upon fate the limit of a day for accomplish- 
ment. 

I spent that morning in very pleasant and loving 
converse with my father, and some part of it with 
him at divine service in the Church of the Temple ; 
for we were both minded to shun the crowds and the 
public rejoicings of the town. But dinner over and 
the good gentleman asleep in his chair, I was carried 
away by that unreasoned belief that henceforth all 
should and was to be well, and made my way to 
Whitehall, for all it was Sunday. For I said to my- 
self that the uplifting I had upon awaking must 
mean that his Majesty had the Ashcroft Cross again 
of his mistress. And I turned past Northumberland 
House with the thought in my mind of the folly of 
man, that must ever, even after some knowledge had 
of this difficult nature of woman, be making fresh 
experiment in that kind. Apart from the sin that 
the Church, the Bible, and the Ashcroft tradition do 
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account this licentious, if Baconian, search after 
knowledge to entail, I did think, that if one pure maid 
could give a man so much perplexity as Mistress Mary- 
had brought innocently into my heart and head, what 
must be the maze and contradiction of a man like 
his Majesty, that must needs play the drama anew, 
as it were, so oft from the rising of the curtain. 

And the next thing that I recall is a man (by which 
word I ill describe a certain jack-in-office already well 
known to me) that did with utmost civility inform 
me that his Majesty had, after the divine service and 
public appearance of that morning, taken coach priv- 
ately with some of his household and friends for his 
palace of Hampton Court. But this wary and official 
person was careful to tell me that his Majesty must 
not be known to be out of Westminster; but was 
supposed resting in his private apartment here at 
Whitehall, while he travelled secretly; being in a 
great anxiety, his Majesty had said, to know how 
Oliver Protector had left his father's house up river; 
and he had never told me so much, the fellow said, 
but for the King telling him three days ago that if he 
had in him any civility he must spend it with judg- 
ment to do courtesy to Mr. Christopher Ashcroft. 

** Indeed, sir,** he continued, **I do beg you will do 
nor say nothing to prejudice my name for discretion. 
For we are told so many things, and so diverse, that 
we are not seldom as men walking a plank across a 
gulf, Mr. Ashcroft.** 
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I left him variously consoled. 

To this day fresh memories will now and again crop 
up in my mind of my dear father's wisdom, as that 
evening expressed in our talk. It will not be long, I 
hope, before stimulated recollection has recovered the 
whole treasure of those unconsidered hours. 

It was four hours after noon upon the day that fol- 
lowed (being Monday, the fourth of June, in the year 
1660) when a servant of my Lady Ashcroft, fairly 
spent with running, brings me a letter. Beyond her 
name at the end, it had but these words: "Prithee, 
come to me, Chris. I am in sore trouble, and Sir 
Thomas is from home.'* 

I ran down the street buckling my sword-belt about 
me as I went, and reached my uncle's lodging in King 
Street in less than a quarter of an hour. I found my 
lady in plain disorder of mind, the cause whereof 
she soon told me. Sir Thomas had that morning 
ridden off northward, intending a visit to an old 
friend made in the late wars, that had a house in the 
country near Islington, so that *t was like to be some 
hours yet before she could tell him what had befallen 
his daughter. Mistress Mary had gone a-walking, it 
seemed, about two of the clock in St. James's Park, 
with a lackey to attend her. But the man had re- 
turned about an hour ago with a very strange tale ; 
which was, in short, that upon the far border of that 
wild land, as it then was, his mistress was stopped by 
a man that leapt from a standing coach to ask if she 
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were not Mistress Mary Ashcroft. And when she told 
him yes, the fellow did give her a letter; which read, 
her face had lighted strangely with joy, the lackey 
said, and she had bidden him go home and say that 
she was safe and would return that night ; and when 
he would have objected, she turned upon the poor 
fellow with so much anger that, being used to take her 
smallest word for law, he had obeyed, much to his own 
future distress, it seemed; for when I had the man up 
to question him with more exactitude than I believed 
my lady like to have used, I could get from him little 
but his own grief to have let her go. 

"But, sir," said he, **no man that hath seen that 
manner of flashing her eyes that my young mistress 
uses when she is angered will fairly blame me for doing 
her bidding/' 

I waited an hour with my aunt in hope that Sir 
Thomas would return; but was at length able to bear 
inaction no longer; so bade my lady, that was by this 
in tears, farewell, saying I would go see what might be 
done. But, in truth, as I left the house I had no 
more of a plan to come upon my cousin's track than 
to find at all hazard the man to whom I shall, as long 
as he shall live, fly for counsel; by which I mean Mr. 
Feckenham. But as I walked very swiftly down the 
Strand my eye was caught by the sign of that inn where 
at his request I had lodged his horse ; and, knowing 
that I might well upset all his loyal schemes if I 
should recklessly enter the region of Whitefriars 
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asking my way openly to his lodging, I went into this 
hostelry in hope there to find a person of size and 
aspect less conspicuous than I, that might know where 
Mr. Feckenham dwelt and carry for me a message. 
Which was, I believe, an inspiration direct from the 
power that governs our lives ; for here I soon learned 
that the one-legged gentleman had a full hour before 
my coming entered the place with what haste his 
crutch would let him, paid his score, taken one drink 
of wine, and mounted his horse, riding away westward 
at a pace little pleasing to the passengers of that street. 
And when I asked, hoping indeed little good of an 
answer, whether he had for me left any message, there 
was one that did remember the gentleman had writ 
two letters before mounting, and despatched them by 
two several messengers that he paid, says this hostler, 
out of all reason, urging upon them great expedition. 
On the chance, then, that 't was to me he wrote, I 
made haste to my father's lodging; and while I may 
be supposed on my way thither, I will tell what Mary 
was about. 

The lackey had told a tale true enough, and this 
was the letter that she had read before so rashly 
mounting into that coach: 

" To Mistress Mary Ashcroft, wheresoever encountered : these 
with haste : 
"If you will go with him that bears this letter, you shall 
this night return to your father unharmed, and fetching 
with you the precious jewel of your family : the Cross that is 
of fourteen oriental rubies set into silver. This I do know 
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you to prize, and you may to-night, if wise and trusting, 
put it in the hand of him that hath most right to it. And 
these are written by one that well knoweth how the thing 
was lost and where it may be found." 



And this was all, for no signature was in the end of 
it; and the character was stiff and straight as the 
larger print of a book. 

So she thought awhile, and was at first minded to 
refuse adventure so doubtful; when on a sudden it 
came in her mind that there was none in the world did 
know so much as this writer knew but her cousin 
Christopher; and as she drove away in that coach 
with her civil but silent companion, she stilled, she has 
told me, all tremors of doubt with the thought that 
Chris was ever one to be blindly trusted, and she would 
not spoil any scheme that he had by lack of faith. 

To this day she cannot tell by what ways they did 
drive; but there is small doubt that they fetched a 
very wide compass for the journey's end, for the 
greater safety from pursuit and the filling up of the 
time that was at this moment somewhat loose upon 
the chief plotter's hands. For my mother's devices 
were ever planned with much care. 

Twice only did Mary speak with the gentleman (as 
she thought him) that accompanied her in that long 
ride ; once to ask him how he had contrived to find her 
so far afield; to which he shortly replied she had been 
followed from home, and he stationed with the coach 
at a point she must pass in her walk; and hinted that 
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the letter had been sent to her father's lodging, but 
that the writer knew himself to be there in a disfavor 
very undeserved; thus artfully building up the opin- 
ion she had that I was the writer. 

And the second time was when, being at length not 
a little alarmed by the distance they had travelled, she 
told him she would go no farther; for they were pass- 
ing through a village that I suppose to have been 
Brentford or Hounslow, which she thought a good 
place to cry aloud, if need were, for help. But the 
man showed no anger, nor offered constraint; but 
lamented in very proper terms that the thing should 
after all come to naught; so that when he put his 
head out of the window to bid the coachman turn his 
horses, poor Mary, thinking how unjust and mistrust- 
ful she showed herself in this, told him she would go on 
to the end. 

She remembers that a little after they did cross the 
river upon a great ferry; there followed another 
half-hour's hard travelling, and then the coach was 
pulled up before a house that showed very waste and 
lonely in the fading light and the mists rising from the 
river. Not a light shone from the windows; not a 
man nor woman was seen about the place ; and that 
rash, courageous, and dear lady shivered as she fol- 
lowed her companion through the great, creaking door 
and up a wide and nigh rotten stair; coming at last 
to the door of a room upon the first floor ; which entered, 
presented an appearance for the moment reassuring. 
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For there before her she saw a long, wide chamber, 
with a great fire upon a noble hearth; a table set 
with a very pleasing collation, that was lit with many- 
candles in silver branching candlesticks, and laid out 
with every dainty circumstance of gleaming silver and 
whitest napery. 

And as she turned to her guide to ask of him the 
meaning of all this comfortable splendor, the man 
(that I am glad died by no hand other than mine) 
made for the door; and saying, "You must, madam, 
here wait awhile,*' he closed it behind him in such 
manner as assured her she was little, if at all, better 
than a prisoner. 

And so, being a lady very courageous, as I have 
said, Mistress Mary sat herself down by the fire to 
think. 

"For indeed, Chris,** she did tell me after, "I do 
think there was in that moment little else to be done.** 

Meantime, much had happened to me, of which the 
former part is already told. 

Arrived, then, at home, I found my father was 
abroad (*t was believed at the Temple library) and a 
letter awaiting me ; this being one of those that Mr. 
Feckenham had indited at the hostel in the Strand; 
which ran as thus: 



"Things are of a sudden at a head, dear lad, and I am once 
more quadruped in hope to prevent evil; your help is needed; 
so get you to horse upon the instant of reading this, and with 
all speed to be imagined to Kenlade Hall, if you will save 
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your cousin's honor and the life of your King. Yotir father 
will give you the road to the place. 

"G. F." 

My father being out of the way, I found myself 
more than glad that I had already from Bob Sanders 
the quick road to that wicked old house ; and taking 
but the time of priming my pistols and girding on 
the best sword that I had ('t was poor Holmes's wea- 
pon), I was very soon astride my great roan and 
hammering the stones and mud through Westminster 
on the road to Chelsea. But a ride over long for a 
dead gallop was, I knew, before me ; and in hope not 
to be left helpless in the end with a foundered horse, 
I did, for all the speed I used, yet nurse my nag over 
the early part of the way. How I went, came, and 
did, I find I can in a manner tell; but what I thought, 
felt, and prayed, I have no skill to write; all that was 
within me seethed to a horrid clamor of woe and 
danger; and Ashcroft though I am,'t was little I thought 
of the King; but ever against the blackness in my 
mind there stood out clear and white the form of the 
woman I had, for more years than I could easily tell, 
loved with imagination, heart, and will; dully, maybe, 
but doggedly; it may be, too, with more of reverence 
than of passion; but I think that my slow intellects 
had ever the passion in the background, as a great and 
wondrous light that one day was to shine, as Canaan 
upon the Israelites; but meantime the grapes and 
honey must not be dreamt on. 
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Till Putney was past, I say, I scarce thought upon 
his Majesty; but thereafter he was never out of my 
mind. 

At Fulham I had marked a man that tried, by 
riding very recklessly , to reach the ferry before it was 
cast loose; and I was, contrary to my use, wroth that 
the ferryman waited for this fellow; so that in my 
impatience and anger I pushed my horse to the far end 
of the great, flat boat, ready to go ashore upon the 
spur; thus in the crossing never cast an eye behind 
me. Now, my roan was a famous leaper; for that 
quality, indeed, had Gilbert chosen him for my use, 
while I was yet beyond the sea; and as we neared the 
Putney landing my impatience was such that when 
the boat was yet over three yards from the bank I 
touched him with the spur and made him leap dryshod 
to the shore. I think that the spring of his offtake did 
in some measure make the boat to swerve from the 
point whereat she was to take ground, since there rang 
out after me in the twilight a volley of curses very 
hearty. And among them was an oath that seemed 
of familiar flavor; but I heeded not these things at 
all, being mad with a kind of redness before my eyes 
that was not all from the last rays of the setting sun. 
But after a while, as I followed the road that leads 
west and south gently away from the river, being a 
little calmed by the labor of checking the wasteful 
ardor of my horse, I could not but hear the loose and 
frantic gallop of four hoofs behind me, and thought at 
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once, who was this that had as much haste as I and, 
it seemed, less judgment in making it. Feeling a kind 
of sympathy in the thing, as if we must indeed be 
moved by common impulse, I had next a desire to 
bid this man not spend his horse too freely, and so 
drew rein a little till he drew to my side. And, before 
I could turn to see in that falling darkness whaj; like 
this reckless rider was, he spoke. 

**Gad*s 'oons!*' cried the voice of my uncle, ** 't is 
that damned nephew of mine!*' 

And my horse leapt forward at the ferocity and 
savageness of his note. 

** Indeed, sir," said I — and the hand that checked 
the roan to bring him again abreast of the man that 
cursed me seemed in a manner to check something 
in myself, for the sweet sake of the man's daugh- 
ter — "Indeed, sir, if we be bound upon the same 
errand, you will never get there; for your nag will 
be spent in a mile so ridden. And if you do hold me 
damned before my life is lived, why, then, I believe, 
the most stalwart of Cavaliers is turned Puritan and 
Calvinist." 

Whereat he laughed, short and dry. 

** Your clever tongue will never save your soul, Mr. 
Christopher Ashcroft," says he. 

** Indeed, sir," said I, ** 'tis not what I do look to 
for the purpose; but I believe judgment has less 
place than prejudice in your censure of me." 

'*What?" cries he very angrily, and striking spur 
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into his horse so that I must needs loose rein a little to 
keep beside him, *'what? Will the boy that first 
steals my little daughter, and then finds her; that 
twice steals the jewel of his race and twice loses it; 
that ever works in the dark among those I love to 
defeat my desires; that weaves an unholy charm 
about the wife and daughter that are all of good that 
the world holds for me — will this thing now dare 
prate to me of justice? Gad, you young knave and 
fool, were I not riding now for life and honor, I would 
spill you from that saddle with some inches of steel 
through the lungs or heart.*' 

And in the gleam of the nigh vanished daylight that 
here fell through the trees I saw him lay his hand upon 
his sword. 

** Why, then. Sir Thomas,*' said I, '*if the greatest 
soldier of the Ashcrofts will draw upon the least and 
youngest of the line, I shall hold it no shame to run 
away; and at this rate, sir, my nag will last a good 
twenty mile, and yours scarce one. 'T is all because 
you will drive him forward without thought. If you 
will breath him a little " 

"What now?*' answers my uncle, *'must you even 
teach me to ride?** 

*' Had rather ask lessons of you, sir,'* I replied, with 
what gentleness I might. *' But I believe (but why I 
know not) that we are bound upon the same errand. 
And I pray you to handle the only horse you are like 
to find in this ten mile with the judgment that your 
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passion has unseated, or I shall find myself single- 
handed when Kenlade Hall is reached." 

**Kenlade Hall?" he cried, drawing rein a little. 
" Why the whole matter is, I believe, again your doing. 
'T is the very same trick as the theft of her when she 
was a child. You have decoyed and will again rescue 
the maid, and ask my thanks and esteem when 't is 
done." 

**I know nothing of this matter. Sir Thomas," I 
answered, **but what I did read, 't was less than an 
hour ago, in a letter from your old friend, Gilbert 
Feckenham. You make a great story against me, 
sir, but in truth you do judge me for the mother that 
my father gave me, and not for these wicked things 
that you have invented." 

Upon which my uncle, being at bottom a just man, 
did growl and grunt awhile ; and after a little he asked 
me what had Gilbert writ to me. And I told him, but 
that Mary and the King were in danger, and that I 
should make all speed to Kenlade. 

*' My letter," cried my uncle, "said more ; for it tells 
me my daughter's danger is from the King." 

Now, a little farther he was forced to stop his horse, 
that seemed nigh spent; so I reined up beside him, 
thinking I had so far made a very good pace, and 
might in the end make better with two or three 
minutes to breath my nag. A bright moon was not 
long risen, and I desired greatly to have sight of that 
letter. 
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**Uncle," said I, **I am as honest as you; for the 
sake of God and all goodness, let me see that letter." 

He looked upon me a while very searchingly, and 
then, 

"Here, lad," he said, and gave it me; and this is 
what I read, written with no preamble nor signature, 
and in a character like print: 

"If Sir Thomas Ashcroft will go this night to Kenlade 
Hall, he shall there find his daughter. If he be there before 
the hour of nine has struck, he will find her in company of 
his Majesty the King, who is at his palace of Hampton 
Court for no cfther reason than to keep the rendezvous 
assigned him by the lady." 

The manner of the writing called at once to my 
mind the letter that nine years ago the madman 
Southall had shown to me ; which, by its impress of the 
Ashcroft Cross, I had known for the work of madam 
my mother. And as in a flash I saw something, 
though not the whole wickedness of her scheme. And 
I tttought now was no tiine to be shielding her, mother 
of me though she was. 

'* Mount, sir, mount," I cried; for he was afoot to 
ease his beast. '*If you kill the nag, we must for- 
ward, and trust God for another. I can tell you 
more of this than you dream." 

And so we sped forward again, for a while at a very 
good pace, while I told him much of my thought, and 
he listened as one that slowly alters his opinion of him 
that speaks. I said *t was madam at the back of 
all; that by this contrivance she did hope to gratify a 
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life-long passion of revenge upon the whole race of 
Ashcroft, if its daughter should be corrupted, and the 
King slain by an Ashcroft*s hand; upon the house of 
Stuart, if they were again cast out and the chief of 
them slain ; hoping, moreover, if our unhappy country 
were thrown again into the old confusion, to keep her 
hold upon the lands of Ashwater, now many years in 
her hands. Beyond all this, there was, I believed, 
some commixture of the mad fanaticism of those 
dreamers and false prophets she had so long consorted 
with, that might, in her frenzied mind, ^ve who can 
tell what color of justice to this unnatural wickedness. 

**I know not,*' said my uncle, "whether you be 
right. I know not yet whether I may fairly trust you. 
But, if *t is all so, there is a thing in which I will not 
thwart the woman. If the King — " said he, and 
there stopped. 

** Ay, sir,'* said I, '* if — why, then he shall, for a little 
while, be to me as any of his subjects.** 

"A little while?** says Sir Thomas, questioning. 

** Just long enough,** I answered, **to kill him in.*' 

**I trust you, lad,** he said, in a voice broken with 
many passions. *' And you shall not take that crime 
of justice upon your single head.** 

For a time no more words were used between us. 
But as we drew near to Kingston, my uncle*s horse 
came to a stand, shivered, and rolled helpless upon his 
side, the rider avoiding his saddle very nimbly as the 
poor beast fell. I had him at once astride behind 
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me, but groaned heavily in my heart for this delay to 
our speed. And when my roan began to feel this 
added burden, I was minded to leave my uncle and go 
forward alone; yet the poor gentleman was in a dis- 
tress of anger and fear so plain that I was loth to vex 
him. But at length he called upon me to stop, and, 
at once dismounting, bade me ride on alone. Which 
I did, but overtaking soon after upon the verge of 
Kingston village a fellow mounted upon a stout horse, 
I told him, if he would earn twenty pound, to go back 
and bargain with the gentleman whose horse was 
fallen. Thus it fell that, in the very moment when I 
hesitated for a choice of roads on the other side the 
village, I was rejoiced to hear behind me my uncle's 
voice, and to have his guidance and company in the 
rest of that ride. I think he had often in former days 
been to that old house; for he seemed to know the 
road as he had travelled it but yesterday. And so at 
length we rode through some broken gates, and up a 
straggling avenue of dead and dying trees, and drew 
rein before a very dark, gaunt, and cheerless house. 
But even as we turned with the road to pass the end of 
the building on our way to the door of entrance, there 
comes a flash of light from a window upon the first 
floor, as if a curtain were lifted in haste and again 
dropped. 

But how we entered into that house and what we 
there found, I will, for sake of clearness in my story, 

leave tmtil some other things are told. 
19 



; 
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Mr. Gilbert Feckenham had ridden within a mile of 
Kenlade Hall before his mind was well decided what 
he had best do when he reached it. He knew that a 
subtle plot was made to kill the King in this early day 
of his return, and to throw the state into a confusion 
beyond which few of the wicked gang he had now 
some days spied upon had policy enough to look. I 
remember that he did afterward tell me that he be- 
lieved madam had plans beyond the rest, but himself 
had little guide to them in what he had overheard. 
But, which was of greater moment to us all, he had 
learned that madam had with much skill grafted upon 
the plot as at first among them with her aid designed, 
a secondary scheme, by which the head of the Ash- 
crofts should slay his King in revenge of dishonor to 
his daughter; even as upon the reading her anony- 
mous letter to my uncle I had guessed. But I knew 
not (as how should I ?) that for his Majesty there was 
worse behind, if this should fail. And I have in this 
later time found some comfort in perceiving that 
madam's skill in all these matters was too great to 
consort with madness. For I believe that when 
wickedness does lead to mania, 't is then that madness 
is most cruel, the time and opportunity of repentance 
being overpast. 

Mr. Feckenham was already past those broken 
gates and among those rotten trees when his plan 
came at last in his head, as thus: he had in the course 
of his pious eavesdropping become possessed of the 
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password used among this gallimaufrey of malcon- 
tents, and he remembered on a sudden that there was 
a word spoke the night before of madam coming to 
her house later than the rest of the crew; so, trusting 
that she was not yet among them and that with a 
bold front and the password he might bring it off, he 
determined to attempt the concealing himself in some 
empty chamber of the house (which was not un- 
known to him) so that Mary, or the King, or both, 
as occasion might be, should have at hand a friend 
unseen till needed. Before, then, he was yet in sight 
of the windows of the house, he freed his crutch from 
its rest, slid to earth, turned loose his horse, and 
stumped upon his one-footed way to the wasted man- 
sion. Stealthily he tried the latch, and, the door 
yielding, made his way with a difficult attempt at 
silence toward the great stair. Which was but half 
mounted when he encountered a man that eyed him 
fiercely and asked for the word. 

*' Lambert and the Lord,** says Gilbert, very pat. 
** Do not hinder me in their business.*' 

" *T is well,** says the fellow. '* I do not know you, 
but you have the word, and *t is the Lord's will that 
some of the brethren are unknown to others till His 
day be come. But none mounts these stairs, brother," 
he continued, **till all the brethren are met together. 
Follow me.** 

And Gilbert must needs put a good face upon a 
very dangerous enterprise, and follow the man to 
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what had once been the kitchen of a great house; 
where he found, he tells me, as strange a crew as eye 
of honest man ever fell upon. 

The room was lit by two candles only, and the win- 
dows, he noted, very carefully covered; but, as his 
eye grew used to the dimness, he was not a little 
pleased to find madam was not of the company; and, 
thinking himself like to be questioned, he had soon 
ready to his tongue a tale of a special charge from the 
lady Lydia, as he knew her styled among them; 
which never came, indeed, to the telling; for on a 
sudden a man arose from the settle by the hearth and 
pointed his finger at him ; and Mr. Feckenham looked 
and remembered the man he had left out of his ac- 
count; for in the twinkling of an eye he recalled the 
old quarry and saw behind that accusing index the 
hoary and maniac countenance of Southall the Priest- 
catcher. 

**Kill, kill, kill!" cried the bedlamite, that had yet 
wits and memory fit for better use. **That man is a 
known and proved friend of priests, bishops, and 
kings." 

Upon this denunciation there followed an uproar 
very ugly; but as Gilbert would have fetched out his 
sword, hoping that before he died he should at least 
cause clamor enough to bring the country folk about 
the place and scare from it this evil crowd of republi- 
can ghosts, a noose of rope fell over his head from 
behind and, tightening about his elbows, held him 
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helpless indeed. And then the madman Southall 
ran at him with his sword, and bruised my poor friend 
very sorely in the side ; but the sword could not pierce 
him for the coat of mail he had worn beneath his shirt 
since he went to play the spy in Whitefriars. And 
some that were not so frenzied as the terrible South- 
all, and in especial he that had heard him give the 
password, having a doubt that the lady Lydia, 
whom they heartily feared, would take it ill if they 
had hurt some friend of hers, carried Mr. Feckenham 
swiftly from the kitchen and up to the second floor 
of the house, where they cast him, deprived both of 
crutch and sword, and swathed and tied round with 
the long rope that had leashed him, into an empty 
chamber, of which they now locked the door and so 
left him. 

And so undid themselves. 

Now, when I had read that letter which Mr. Feck- 
enham had written in that hostel in the Strand, I did 
let it fall upon the floor; and there it lay till about 
half after eight of the evening, when my father re- 
turned and found it. He was at first in a scruple of 
reading what was addressed to me ; but, when it was 
known I was gone off in haste with care for naught 
but horse and arms, Bertrand, who was returned soon 
after my father, did urgently press upon him the 
reading it; which done by both, Bertrand told him 
*t was plainly a very weighty business and counselled 
him so persuadingly that in the end they took horse 
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and followed me, riding the road my father had last 
taken some seven and twenty years ago to meet a fate 
that was to prove more unkind to him than to his 
son. 

So behold all of us hasting toward or arrived at this 
old remnant of the Throgmorton estate ; to meet and 
clash together in a manner passing strange, and hid- 
den, in the event, as strangely from the world. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

IT was, I suppose, about a half after seven when Mis- 
tress Mary did sit herself down before the fire that, 
for all the season of the year, was very welcome in the 
damp coldness of that great house so long disused; 
at which time, as near as I am able to guess, Mr. Feck- 
enham was now for a matter of some thirty minutes 
a prisoner above. 

Now Gilbert was able from the place where he lay 
to hear the coming of the coach that brought her; 
and even, after a while, to perceive that the chamber 
directly beneath him was entered by two persons; 
and that a few words were exchanged between these 
before, as it seemed to his ear, one did depart; but he 
was not, till half an hour later, able to hear with clear- 
ness words spoken in the chamber below. But, as 
the moon began in rising to throw her light through 
the eastward window of his prison, he looked about 
him; and was not long of remarking that the plaster 
of the ceiling above him, not far from the middle of it, 
was rotted and fallen upon the floor. 

So he made shift to writhe himself to the spot 
where the wreck lay; when he was not long of finding 
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that, beneath the small heap of sodden plaster and all 
round about it, the boards of the floor were rotten 
with the drip of many winters* rain. And there for a 
time I shall leave him, to wrest first his hands and by 
degrees his whole body free from that ill-bound cord, 
and to fall with a fury silent as eager upon the wasted 
floor-boards with the jack-knife that was already 
dulled with piercing the soft brick of a party-wall in 
Whitefriars. For he felt, he has told me, that, but 
for his sword and crutch, these villians had set him in 
the very posture he had desired when he did turn 
loose his horse in the field. 

And Mary sat below by the fire, and her care grew 
in the great silence till it mounted to terror. Rising 
at length from her seat, she crossed the room and 
raised the hangings of the window, to see without 
nothing but the clear moonlight upon the river; but 
as she turned again toward the fire there arose from 
below a sound of voices, subdued, indeed, but eager 
and many. And then for a moment she heard a 
woman's above the rest; and after it silence as deep 
as before. She then tried the door, less in hope of 
escape than for assurance of captivity; and found it 
fast. And now, though the voices were still, her 
quick ear was filled with sound of shuffling feet too 
heavy to mount stairs and pass through long galleries 
with the silence purposed. For a space her heart 
seemed, she has said, to stay its stroke for fear. And 
in the pause of the pulse she heard doors stealthily 
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opened and shut. But, when the beat of her life was 
resumed with a force to balance the check of a mo- 
ment, the silence was again as the silence of death; 
more awful, she felt, than even those secret soimds. 
So that she spent she knew not how many minutes or 
hours crouched in the chair by the fire, praying to 
God, as an Ashcroft should, against the fear that in- 
vaded her soul. 

And then there came, breaking the silent gloom of 
spirit she was in, a quick and manly step upon the 
stair, that seemed to carry comfort in its fall; so that, 
as the bolt without was drawn and the door opened, 
she sprang to her feet and took a step forward in her 
eagerness of welcoming help arrived. And there 
entered to her a man that closed the door behind him, 
and faced her with a smile of pleasant triumph upon 
his lips. 

And poor Mary looked and saw that it was his 
Majesty the King. 

Upon this sight her confusion of thought was such 
as made her for a little quite speechless; she watched 
him with the eyes of one fascinated while he turned 
the key in the lock and dropped it into his pocket. 

Then the King drew near to her and stood. 

**Well?'' says he; and the word gave a merry 
twist to the smile that lighted his dark face. 

But to that vague inquiry my cousin had no 
answer. 

"Well," says the King a second time, "I am come. 
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Do you not understand ? Do you not know me, 
pretty mistress?*' 

"Indeed, sire/* says Mary, all a-tremble, **I do 
know well you are the King." With which she made 
him, very fitly, a low courtesy. **But I do not un- 
derstand," she continued, the courage of her race 
beginning a little to mount in her, '* why your Majesty 
is come hither, no more than I know why I have been 
fetched. Unless, indeed," she added with a sudden 
but wavering hope that he was after all come but 
to give her the ruby cross, "unless, indeed, they did 
after all speak truth to me, and I am now to receive 
from your gracious hand the Ashcroft Cross." 

But the words were not out of her mouth before 
she knew them vain ; for, if the light in his eye had not 
sufficiently warned her, the smile of unbelief that now 
came across the King's lips was not to be mistaken. 

**I am come. Mistress Ashcroft," he said, bluntly, 
"to claim your love. 'T is strange you should ask of 
me as pledge of mine a thing that is even now in my 
pocket, but that is, I believe, the last thing I will give. 
For the cross is not mine, and to get it again for the 
man I had it of I have these two days played a part 
very unworthy the love I hold you in, madam." 

By this Mary had gained her full spirit. 

"If you be come to get what you say, sire," she 
said, " I believe your Majesty had best go away again. 
For it is a thing you cannot have." 

Which brave speech and the lofty carri^^e of the 
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speaker did, I suppose, but throw fuel upon the 
fire. 

For the King lost control of himself for a space; 
and, ejaculating a sudden oath, stepped forward and 
laid a hand upon her arm; but Mary slipped sideways 
from him, and in a twinkling had the supper table 
between them. 

'*If your Majesty but lay finger upon me,'* she 
cried, catching up a sharp and fine-pointed knife from 
the board, *' I will end the matter very quickly," and 
so speaking set the point against her bosom. 

**Nay, nay," says his Majesty, not a little taken 
aback. " I am no Tarquin, and you, child, I trust, no 
Lucrece. Come," said he, going toward the fire, 
and seating himself in the chair that she had used, 
*'I will sit here, and if you will sit there," with 
which he pointed to the chair upon the hearth's 
other side, "you shall have my word that I will 
not rise without warning given." 

And, as she hesitated, 

"Come, child," he said, **I would not hurt you. 
My faith upon it," he added, "Lucrece was never as 
fair as thou, or she had been more kind." 

So Mary, in hope to turn his heart and to have his 
aid to get her home, came and sat opposite to the 
King beside the fire. 

But his Majesty, instead of making, as she had 
hoped, some discovery of the means by which he had 
so basely been brought to meet her, began a very 
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pretty and poetical eulogy of the contrast of her hair 
and eyes; **a combination," said he, **of day and 
night, wherein night shines ever the brighter, sham- 
ing the sun of glorious and golden locks with ebon 
rays of a shining blackness." But, finding at length 
that she cared little for this kind of speech, he told her 
very simply that he had for the first time cast his eye 
upon her in Canterbury Cathedral a week ago; since 
when he had wished it might never rest elsewhere ; that 
a very cruel turn of fate had forced upon him delay in 
telling her, as he had wished, very secretly and cour- 
teously, of the great admiration, esteem, and affec- 
tion that he did hold her in ; that upon the day before 
he did receive a letter written in a very fair and femi- 
nine hand, that told him his difficulty was known; 
that 't was ever the duty of an Ashcroft to please the 
King, and that at such an hour of this very day the 
most humble of his subjects, and the most happy, if 
her sovereign should smile upon her, would await him 
in the old house called Kenlade Hall, that was not a 
mile down and across stream from Hampton Court. 

** Indeed, sire," says Mary, **that letter was never 
from my hand. And I knew nothing of all you tell 
me, being but aware that your Majesty has at several 
times shown to me great kindness that I thought 'due 
alone to the regard you hold my dear father in." 

**I must take your word, madam," says the King, 
**that the letter was none of yours, though signed 
with your name. And it is but now that I feel the 
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full measure of my disappointment, Mistress Ash- 
croft ; which is so sharp that I will pray you of your 
kindness to make good what was writ in your name/' 

**Will your Majesty,*' says Mary, "have me as 
wicked as the woman that wrote?" 

"Nay, child," says he, "I would not have you 
wicked; but I would have you to show a kindness 
and gentleness to suit your beautiful countenance." 

And she answered him as well as she might that it 
were no good gift to grant to any man's prayer what 
the law of God and the canons of the Church do pro- 
nounce a sin ; but must merely make of him a partner 
in guilt. 

And she spoke to him, I suppose very movingly, of 
how the King should help and guide his subjects in 
pursuit of chastity and honor, but not tempt poor 
women to throw away a priceless treasure ; and more 
to the same purpose; to all which his Majesty did 
lend an ear very patient and respectful, but in the 
end took the word himself. 

"You would have me, madam," he said, "treat all 
the world as if the men were honorable and the women 
modest. But my wanderings have made me what I 
am ; a man that knows men and women as he will for 
the rest of his life meet with them; which is, to be 
venal and corrupt; a man that is himself of a nature 
that loves ease, and has enough of hardship to 
last him his life." And, as if he forgot for a while 
that he spoke but to a simple girl, he told her of the 
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dreadful shifts of his life out of England ; of the in- 
dignities suffered in France, and the poverty every- 
where ; of the base wrangles and self-seeking of those 
that had made his Court in exile ; of that low opinion 
he had formed of men everywhere ; and the lower of 
womeii; which, he said, his return to his own did till 
now but make to grow more fixed and stronger in his 
mind. And all as if one accused him before a judge. 
"And must I," he asked, "because one woman has a 
soul above the rest, must I undertake the task to 
cure myself and the easy, evil world that is mine? I 
believe. Mistress Ashcroft," he added, with a smile 
very bitter, "that England has by this enough of 
revolution. I will prefer the one Devil to the seven 
that do wait upon the effort of the sweepers.'* 

And then he said he was thirsty, and merrily up- 
braided her that she had not offered him of the wine 
that was upon the table ; and, Mary answering proudly 
that she was neither his hostefss nor the table hers, 
he answered he would make free with it, and begged 
her give him to drink. So she fetched him a cup of 
wine, and, as she drew to his side, he gently seized 
her left hand instead of the vessel in her right. 

"Dear maid," he said, speaking now at last in ac- 
cents very tender and yet full of the reverence that is 
Mary's due, "I do ask very humbly your pardon for 
the rash suit that in error I came to prefer. I see 
that some man or woman has used a deceit to bring 
you here upon a different pretence. But I have lis- 
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tened to your words and I have seen your beauty; 
beauty that is, I believe, the first I have known to go 
deeper than the skin. And, having seen and heard, 
I find that I shall love you indeed, if you will let it 
be so; not as I have called love, but to make you the 
mistress of all that is by nature noble in me. Those 
ethic laws, of which you have but now spoken, it has 
been held by many great churchmen fit to relax in 
the case of princes; poor princes, madam, that may 
seldom mate after their hearts; but a wife is brought 
them by their wise men, even as a bale of silks by 
merchants from the Indies. To be Aspasia to the 
sovereign of a great kingdom is not to be Phryne; 
such a woman as you, madam, might have the king 
as great as his throne ; might bring worthy men, wise 
statesmen, and high policy in her train. If you will 
let me woo till I win you; if you will be to me what 
meaner have been, you shall, madam, be to me 
what none other can, and there shall not be in the 
land one that dares flout or scorn the woman that is 
the King's wisdom and the King's strength." 

** There is one your Majesty forgets," answered 
Mary, very coldly; and she drew her hand from his 
grasp, set the wine cup upon a little table at his elbow, 
and turned from him, walking a few paces toward 
the window; for she would hide from him the pity 
she felt of the sadness that was in his words, lest he 
mistake that feeling for another. And the King 
emptied the cup at a draught before he spoke. 
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"Who, then?'* said he, setting down the goblet. 

**The woman that would never cease from scorning 
herself/' she replied; and being oppressed with the 
warmth of the fire and the weather she loosed the 
clasp of the long cloak that she wore, yet left it hang- 
ing from her shoulders. And then she thought how, 
for all the wickedness of his proposal, he had yet car- 
ried himself toward her with a great gentleness and 
reverence ; and she thought of others, and had it upon 
hesr tongue to tell him a little of what 't was to be 
an Ashcroft; but something held her from further 
speech. 

But, when she lifted the hanging of the window to 
look out, the moon shone full upon her, and her beauty 
filled the King's eyes as never before, so that he 
started to his feet and came toward her with passion- 
ate words upon his lips; and, when she would have 
evaded him, the cloak, slipping from her shoulders, 
trailed partly upon the ground, but fell not alto- 
gether for the hook of its clasp, that was caught in 
the edge of her gown, between the flesh of her shoul- 
der and the stuff of the bodice; and he setting his 
foot by chance upon the dragging cloak, and she 
starting away from him, the slight covering of her 
shoulder was torn away, laying bare her right arm to 
the elbow; when in that bright light of the moon his 
eye fell for the second time upon the strange mole that 
she had from her birth. 

**Come hither, Mistress Ashcroft," cried the King 
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as one amazed. **In good faith, I will not touch 
you. But that strange mark upon your arm? Why, 
you must be that small maid of Little Marston in 
Gloucestershire that did nine years ago save my life 
with your bright wits and merry ways. God help 
me, 't is a poor return I make you. Tell me, are you 
not she that I did say bore my kingdom upon your 
white shoulder, like a little she- Atlas?*' 

Yes, your Majesty," she answered, "I am she.'' 
Why did you not bring me in mind of it?" he 
asked. 

** It was a small thing, sire, that I did," says Mary, 
** of which I have thought little since I was grown." 

"It is from these little things that men in these 
days make themselves great," the King replied, 
speaking very bitterly. '*But you are not as the 
many; and in the very moment that my fault to you, 
madam, seems greatest, I am punished the more with 
the thought of what I lose. But that is past," he 
added, drawing himself erect. **What, dear Mis- 
tress Ashcroft, can I do on the moment for your ser- 
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If you will find a way to send me home," says 
Mary, '*I will very gratefully thank your Majesty. 
For I was fetched hither by craft, and do not at all 
know where I am." 

"This is more than strange," said the King. "Do 
you not know that this is a house of your own 
family?" 
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**'T is not my father's, sire, or I had heard. of it," 
said Mary. 

** Who, then, is Mistress Lydia Ashcroft?'' inqtiired 
the King. 

** A wicked woman that was a Throgmorton, I have 
heard,'* she answered; **that married my tincle 
Lionel, and has been a bitter foe these fifteen years 
to the royal cause." 

"We are, I fear, child," said the King, as the sig- 
nificance of her words grew clear to him, **in very 
perilous case. Your enemies have brought you, and 
your black eyes me, into some danger." 

** But your Majesty has servants tfelow," said Mary. 
** Not a man," said the King. 

**But guards — soldiers?" cried Mary, amazed and 
terror-struck. '*The house is full of them, for I did 
hear them move to and fro and speak one with an- 
other before your Majesty entered this chamber." 

**They are not mine," said the King. **Your re- 
publican Throgmorton aunt pays their wages, I 
guess," he added, with a laugh. 

Then God help us, sire," said Mary. 
I believe," said the King, **that he will help you, 
and I will pray for the fringe of that protection." 
Hark ! ' ' cries Mary. * * What is that ? ' ' 
Horses," answered the King. 
I do think they are friends," says Mary; **for the 
horses' feet have a joyful sotmd." 

Friends!" cried the King. **If they be yours, 
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they will not be mine, I fear. Nor do I see, Mistress 
Ashcroft," he continued, "how any, yours or mine, 
should know at all where to find us." And he made 
some steps toward the door. **I will go see," he 
said. 

But Mary laid hand upon his arm to stay him. 

** You must not, sire," she said. "If the sounds I 
heard were not of your people, the place is surely full 
of your foes ; and the galleries are dark as pitch. Let 
us wait and see who comes." 

So they waited without word spoken while our 
horses drew near. As we flung out of our saddles at 
the great door below, the King went to the table and 
filled his goblet a second time ; but Mary stood near 
the hearth; for on a sudden she was taken with a 
shiver of cold, for all the warmth of the night and 
that chamber. And so they listened and heard feet 
mount the stairs and a hand upon the door that the 
King had locked. 

Now the hand was mine that write; and, when I 
found the door fast, a great and bitter wrath was in 
my heart, so that I went back as far as three strides, 
ran quickly forward, and, raising my foot, struck 
with the flat of it the side of the door where I thought 
the lock should be; with which united force of run 
and kick I easily sent it flying to the wall. So my 
uncle and I entered the chamber that we were not to 
leave till we had fought as never before for him we 
were now in the mind to slay. 
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Mary, as I have said, stood and shivered by the 
hearth; and her left hand held the rent shoulder- 
piece of her gown across her bosom. 

The King drank wine at the table with his back to 
us; but turned to find us standing within the burst 
door with swords drawn, and, I believe, no kindly 
looks upon our faces; and, though the courage of his 
race came to his aid, it cost him no little, I think, to 
bring into his countenance and carriage the regal 
mien with which he faced us. 

** Do you come, gentlemen," he said, speaking very 
gravely, " as friends or as enemies ? " 

And I felt we were wrong- to give him time for 
speech ; for in steeling my heart to a deed of revenge 
and blood very awful, I had allowed no place for par- 
leying beforehand. 

** T is for your Majesty to answer that," says my 
uncle, very grim, and twisting his sword hilt a little 
in his hand, as to gain the better grip. ** But why do 
I say so? " he added; ** for 't is certain that the Stuart 
that will harm an Ashcroft maiden will lie to cover 
his sin." 

"If an equal call me liar. Sir Thomas Ashcroft,** 
said his Majdsty, **my reply is easily made. To you 
I may turn my back, or condescend to explanation. 
If I do not at once bid you leave me, 't is that I know 
your heat not wholly without excuse, however rudely 
shown." 

**King David was a greater monarch than most," 
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said my uncle; '*and the manners of his day were 
not over strait, I suppose; yet the time came when 
he must abide the rebuke of Nathan for the ewe- 
lamb that he filched. And it is now, I fear, for your 
Majesty to listen to unkinder argument. How comes 
my daughter here ? '' 

** I do not know,*' said the King. 

But before Sir Thomas had framed the reply which 
might well, I think (for my eye was upon his face), 
have spoiled all and altered the fate of three nations, 
my cousin came, slow and queenly, from her place by 
the fire. 

** Father," she said,** we waste time more costly 
than you know it. You came to hurt, but shall 
stay to save. Look in my face, father," she said, 
and looked in his with eyes clear and proud. "Am 
I still your daughter? " she asked. And the old man's 
eyes fell before her gaze. 

** I thank God," he answered, "that you are." 

And then she came over where I stood; and 
never before had I wished myself out of her pres- 
ence. 

"Christopher," she said, in a voice very low and 
clear, "look upon me." 

As one that takes his life in his hand for fear of fear, 
I raised my eyes; and, when I looked in the black 
depths of hers, I wished for a little I had never been 
bom; but had yet the wit to mark a warm flush 
mounting in her pale cheek as I gazed, that did in a 
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manner comfort me a little ; though why I could not 
tell. 

I ask your pardon, Mary/' I said. 
Nay, nay,'* says she, very^lofty, **'t is a wicked 
world, and I must thank you, cousin, for coming to 
my aid. And now,'' she said, turning to the King 
and her father, **that is finished, and there is other 
and greater matter to speak of. His Majesty, gen- 
tlemen, is in danger — danger of his life, I believe." 

And in words few and mighty apt she told us what 
she knew. 

** Where is Mr. Feckenham?" said I, when she 
came at an end; and, seeing that my question carried 
no meaning, I cried that, if they had not seen him, 
there was danger indeed, and told them my part and 
knowledge in the matter. 

Whereafter Mary was the first to speak. 

"Let me think," she said; and there was silence 
while she walked to the door and closed it. ** Cousin 
Chris," said she, **you have broke the lock." 

So, while she pondered, I fetched from the pile of 
wood by the fire the longest stick that I could find, 
being a kind of slender log that you might just span 
with your hand, some three feet in length. And I 
set one end of it beneath the lock upon the door, and 
with my boot drove the other end tight along the 
floor. 

*"T is a plot," says Mary, **to procure the King's 
death by your means, sir." Wherewith she looked 
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at her father. "And if it fail there is means pro- 
vided to take all our lives together. Will you put it 
to the test, gentlemen?" she asked, looking round 
upon us. 

**Ay, Mistress Ashcroft," said his Majesty. **For 
I believe your head is here the best. We will do what 
you bid us." 

Whereupon she told us her plan; which was that 
we should feign a result of our meeting in accordance 
with the design she had supposed; with the purpose 
of discovering if we were indeed beset and by whom. 

So, only half trusting in a device that seemed like 
some trick of the theatre or the play of children, but 
persuaded in the end by the King's wish and my 
cousin's reasons, Sir Thomas and I did very furiously 
clash our swords together, stamping upon the floor 
the while; and my uncle, warming to the work, did 
in a loud voice utter some terrible oaths; and to finish 
this mimic brawl Mary swept from the table half its 
furniture, so that it fell with a mighty clattering to 
the floor; then she cried out as in mortal terror and 
flung ov^ two chairs; and through it all our swords 
still clanged together. And now Mary gives me the 
word agreed, and I fell upon the floor so that the old 
house shook with the weight of my great body; and 
straightway I crept silently to the door, while Mary 
set in order the picture she purposed showing when 
it should be opened; which accomplished, I drew 
away my wooden prop so that the door swung open 
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a little; and myself I concealed behind it, so that 
flung wide it should yet hide me. And then all 
waited in a silence of death. 

If that silence, so painfully held while our hearts 
beat double measure beneath it, was of no great 
length, I at least was glad when it was broke with an 
approach of careful footfalls, murmuring voices, and 
the rustling of a skirt upon the stairs without. Anon 
these sounds drew near along the gallery, and the 
red light of a torch shone through the gap of the 
door; for the candles were all about the hearth and 
upon the supper table, the room was vast, and the 
door well-nigh in the end of its longest side. 

** I believe, madam,*' says a voice without, ** that all 
has fallen as you designed. They are wondrous 
still." 

**We must make sure, Erwin,'' says the woman; 
and a shudder ran through me as I heard; for the 
voice was the voice of my mother. 

Then one thrust wide the door; and through the 
crack of the hinge I saw, holding high above her head 
a flaring torch that seemed less bright than the un- 
dying fire of hate that yet burned after all these years 
in her eyes, the woman that still cursed the race and 
the cause for which she bore me. 

And she gazed upon a sight that even for me, that 
knew it but an empty show, was not without its hor- 
ror; for across the table, amidst a fine disorder of 
crockery, plate, and glass, lay the fair body of my 
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cousin Mary; her head was toward the door, and 
hung downward from the table's edge, while the 
heavy, unloosed masses of her golden hair 3rooped 
in waves to the floor, mixing with trodden meats and 
shattered dishes; and from her throat beneath the 
chin, across her bosom to her gown's edge was a 
smear of blood; for, having by chance cut her finger 
with a broken glass, she had with quick thought thus 
increased her appearance of death; but that which 
of all did give her pretence the most ghastly seeming 
was her open eyes, gazing, as it were, very stead- 
fastly upon nothing. I looked, and was near forget- 
ting my mother and the danger to us all, to run and 
assure my foolish heart and head that the maid I 
worshipped did in truth but play a part. 

And on the floor, curiously twisted in imitation 
very apt of a man that has died by steel, lay the King; 
but his face was partly turned from the door, for 
greater ease of control; while behind his Majesty, 
the point of his sword resting upon the floor, his left 
hand clutched upon his side as holding together the 
gaping edges of a wound, while his gaze rested un- 
moving upon the form that lay at his feet, stood Sir 
Thomas Ashcroft. 

And I do not marvel that even the wickedness of 
the three at the door did leave room for a moment's 
horror. 

At length the man that had not spoke gave a great 
gasp. 
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**I wish I had not fetched her," he said. "You 
are, I believe, a witch, lady Lydia. 

My itiother laughed a laugh that was very dread- 
ful to hear; but in it, I thought, was a note of unrest; 
as if, maybe, conscience were not so wholly dead as 
she supposed. 

But on a sudden she checked her dreadful mirth, 
and, 

** Where is the third man?" she asked of her com- 
panions. ** There was one entered with the father." 
Nay, he came alone," said Erwin. 
I say there were two horses and two men," she 
replied. 

** Why, then, we shall find him," said Erwin. **For 
the old man is not dead, and he must not escape." 

And he took a stride within the door; but madam 
laid a hand upon his arm. 

** Let be," she said. ** * They have rejected me,' said 
the Lord, *that I should not reign over them.' And 
again he said, 'Hearken unto their voice, and make 
them a king.' But now," she continued, **the Lord 
hath turned the swords of the wicked against them- 
selves, and their King is dead. The old man has 
done our work; he has slain his daughter and his 
King; let him go." 

But Erwin would have none of it. 

"The old man," he said, "must stay beside his 
work for a witness, while we save our force for York 
and Gloucester, the remnant of the viper's spawn." * 
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"Do it well and speedily, then," said the woman, 
as she turned to go; **and see that you use the 
Stuart's sword for the work." 

And the two men came into the chamber, and the 
woman left them, going toward the stairhead; and 
no sooner were they well advanced into the room 
than I leaped at the door and made it fast again with 
my wooden prop, setting my back to it even as the 
King sprang to his feet and Mary rose from her 
feigned swoon. The yotmger man turned and faced 
me, while Erwin faced Sir Thomas and the King. 

**That is the man, Christopher," cries Mary, **that 
did fetch me hither in the coach." 

And the words were scarce out of her mouth when 
my sword was clean through him, a little below the 
button of his shirt ; and he never moved after he fell. 

Now the other was, it could not be doubted, a 
hardy swordsman; and at first I had a thought to go 
to my uncle's aid; but I had little need; for Sir 
Thomas had hither travelled in wrath great as it was 
just ; he had been set in appearance for a moment in 
the wrong; and a treacherous republican rascal had 
called him, that had but sixty years and three be- 
hind him, an old man! The fighting blood of the 
Cavalier was up again; there was a pass or two and a 
brace of parries, and then a dreadful thing befell; for 
Erwin slipped a little upon the wreck of the untasted 
feast, and was bent in effort to recover, when my 
uncle suddenly twisted his whole form leftward from 
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the hips and his great sword flashed backward across 
his shotdder; and then, as Erwin rose erect, the blade 
came round in an awful, back-handed sweep, and the 
man's head reached the floor or ever his body. 

*T was a sight so horrible that poor Mary swooned, 
as her father growled between his teeth: **The old 
man, forsooth!** 

**Two,*' said the King. ** Gentlemen, we have our 
hands full. But if we come out of this, it will be my 
interest and England's that we leave no food for the 
axe. My days upon the throne are too young for 
treason trials, I believe. We must kill, gentlemen; 
kill, and not wound.*' 

"They are coming," says my uncle. 

**The door will hold till they fetch a ram," said I. 
" How many pistols have we ? " 

'* I have two," said the King. 

"And I as many," said Sir Thomas, as he poured 
wine down Mary's throat, while the King beat upon 
her hands. And I also had fetched my pistols from 
the holsters of my saddle, so here were six. 

"Give your powder and ball to Mistress Mary," I 
said. "Set the table upon edge across that comer, 
and let her load for us while she crouches safe behind." 

And then I took all the candles and set them in a 
row upon the floor, some ten feet or twelve from the 
doorway, as they had been the footlights of a theatre. 
And I dragged the bodies of the men we had slain 
and laid one upon the other between us and the 
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lights; with which being btisied I heard Mary sigh 
and groan behind me. 

** You must be an Ashcroft, sweet Mall, this night," 
said her father, **and help us to save his Majesty. 
Drink this wine.*' 

And, when she had drunk, 

" I will not swoon again, sir," she said. 

So we set her behind the table to load our pistols 
when we had discharged them. His Majesty the 
King I posted near the hearth, which was upon the 
same side of the chamber as its door; Sir Thomas 
took his stand in a dark corner by the window, while 
I stretched myself upon the floor right opposite those 
footlights I had set up. 

Now, short as was the time we had used in these 
preparations, the door was already bending under 
the blows that our enemies piled upon it ; and I feared 
they would drive it in bodily and so cause it to fall 
upon my candles. But in one of the mighty shakings 
that it had, the prop slipped from its place as the 
stroke was relaxed, and the door swung slowly open 
as if a hand within did admit the besiegers; where- 
upon there entered our chamber some six or seven 
very strange and villainous-seeming fellows; who, 
knowing not at all what to make of that row of lights 
upon the floor and unable to see at first what lay be- 
yond, did stand craning their necks and straining 
eager and bloodthirsty eyes into the gloom where we 
lay ambushed. And never, I think, was better mark 
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offered ; so that I longed for good muskets in place of 
the pistols that we had; for the pistol is an untrusty 
weapon at best. 

There was, I say, a moment of suspense; and then 
his Majesty led off with a shot from the hearth; when 
a tall, lean fellow that seemed to have no ears and 
little nose leaped into the air and fell back upon his 
comrades with arms outspread and a choking cry; 
then followed two shots from Sir Thomas, and another 
fell. Whereupon two made a rush to cross the zone of 
light; but I held my fire till they were close upon me, 
and, I do thank God for it, brought down the brace. 

*' These be devils that the woman has brought into 
her house," cried a voice in the door; and the rem- 
nant fled, leaving with us four, of whom two were 
already dead, and two did not long survive the second 
closing of the now crazy door. It was savage work, 
of which I hate to this day the remembrance; but 
't was wisdom and his Majesty's command. 

**That trick,*' I said, "will not serve twice. We 
must block the door.*' 

So, while Mary loaded the pistols, and while the 
enemy took some counsel without, the King, Sir 
Thomas, and I did drag, thrust, haul, and fling every 
movable thing in the chamber to pile for a rampart 
against the door; I mean, all but the table that was 
sweet Mary's bulwark. To the heap we added the 
bodies of the six we had killed, and then took a little 
breathing space, gathering together the unbroke 
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candlesticks, and finishing the wine that the King 
had left, drinking by turns from the single unshat- 
tered glass. 

And I looked round upon the faces of my com- 
panions; when it was strange to see the changes 
wrought on their diverse countenances by peril and 
bloodshed. 

From Mary's face the sickness of horror was de- 
parted; the skin was bloodless; but there was the 
stem cast of her fighting race in her mouth, the lips 
that I knew curved and ruddy were shut close and 
straight, and a light of battle shone in her eyes; so 
that, as I watched her tearing wads for our pistols 
from the hem of her petticoat, or ramming home the 
charges with a tighter clenching of the jaws at each 
thrust of the loading-stick, I found her courage as 
heartening as her beauty. 

The face of the King I found much ennobled by 
the loss of its wonted apathy. His dark skin had a 
warm flush beneath it,' and a pleasant smile was upon 
his lips; while my uncle, for all the hard, fighting 
look that his rugged countenance wore, was grown 
ten years younger with the smell of powder. 

In that lull of the storm we were taking counsel 
together, when on a sudden Mary raised her finger to 
her lips, and, 

"Hush!" says she. ''What is that?" 

And listening we heard, not far, but whence we 
could not tell, a sound of wood broken and wrenched. 
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'T is overhead," cries Mary. ** They are cutting 
through the ceiling." 

I raised a candle aloft, and we gazed at the stained 
and discolored plaster over our heads; and as we 
looked a knife was thrust through from above and a 
fragment of the plaster fell upon the floor. 

My uncle raised his pistol to fire at a venture 
through the ceiling; but I checked him, saying that 
these were our last charges, and that we should not 
waste them upon a foe unseen. And even as I spoke 
there came many feet up the stair heavily ; and there 
followed a terrible blow upon the door, that came 
wholly away from its setting, and fell inward upon 
our feeble bulwark of chairs, tables, and corpses. 



CHAPTER XIX 

ON this second assault it seemed the advantage 
was with otir enemies. They had with them 
no torch nor candle, and the little light in the cham- 
ber was at first in their favor. Otir pistols were 
emptied amongst them at a venture; from which 
fusillade our feeble pile of defence did give them 
better protection than ever it afforded us from their 
onslaught. They were thereafter all for close quar- 
ters; having already a taste of our marksmanship, 
and themselves using only steel (I suppose for greater 
secrecy), they tumbled, crawled, and leaped into the 
chamber, as occasion offered, to the number of nine 
or ten; and we had but three swords to meet them. 
The first that I had to do with was one that ran along 
the door that lay slanted upward toward me, resting 
upon our fallen barricade; who, as he leaped from 
the higher end of this sloping platform, descended 
upon the point of my sword, making a very comfort- 
less end; but his body slid in falling right up to the 
hilt of my sword, dropping across my sword-arm; 
and in his agony of death he did so grapple with my 
blade and arm that I could not at once bring them 
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free ; and, while I did thrust and wrench, my cotisin 
Mary called to me from her corner, crying, ** Beware 
the old man upon your left hand, Christopher.'* And 
I turned my eyes and saw my old enemy Southall 
that stealthily approached me round the comer of 
the barricade, grasping a long poniard and grinding 
out with his teeth, as it were, maimed passages of 
Scripture. Then all in the room was suddenly dark- 
ened, and I heard my uncle call for light; for in that 
hideous uproar and scuffle all the candles were cast 
down; when Mary, as I afterwards learned, tore 
asidef the curtain from the eastward window, so that 
we were at once in a flood of moonlight ; in which I 
perceived that old fanatic close upon me, and his 
dagger shining upraised. I had but the time to drop 
sword and corpse together; turning toward him I 
bowed upon one knee, bent low my head, and wrapped 
my arms round the thin loins of this ancient persecutor 
of priests. My face and his back were thus toward 
the window that was in the western end of the cham- 
ber; I rose to my feet lifting him with me; and, 
running swift to that window, I hurled him backward 
with all my force against the closed casement, which 
did burst under his weight and fell with him to th^e 
earth without; and so I thought the poor madman 
died; but his familiar had more work for his doing; 
for this enthusiastical devil has of all, I suppose, the 
strongest hold upon his victims, and will at whiles keep 
life in the flesh that a saint had long since forsaken. 
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I turned to see Sir Thomas holding off as well as 
he might three that handled their swords with no 
little savage skill, and that must, for all his prowess, 
soon prove more than enough for him. 

And the King had two against him, and fought 
warily, doing his utmost to cover the woman that 
was that night the dearest in the world to the three 
honest men in that shambles. He fought in the centre 
of the room, still keeping his two at sword's length, 
while behind him and more near to the window she 
had uncovered stood my beautiful cousin, pistol in 
hand, as waiting occasion to use it without danger 
to the King. 

The picture of her is burned in upon my memory; 
her eyes blazing with a fire more noble and not less 
brilliant than the light I have so often seen in hers 
that was cause of all this slaughter; her body sway- 
ing to and fro with the strife; her right arm naked 
from that rending of her bodice that I have told, and 
the gilded torrent of her hair gently moved by the 
breeze that came very sweetly through the window 
I had burst. 

In the time I used to get sword again in hand, so 
much had I seen; and was going to my uncle's aid 
when one sprang upon me from the doorway, with 
whom I became heavily engaged; and, while we were 
yet three to six, there comes a great crashing, rending 
noise upon us all; a heavy fall, and a great smother 
of white dust. 
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And when it cleared a little, behold Gilbert Feck- 
enham in the middle of the room, with his one foot 
upon his Majesty's more dangerous enemy, supported, 
in lieu of crutch, by the grasp of his left hand upon 
the rope that had let him down from his prison above. 

The moment's pause in the strife that the fall of 
this mass of lath and plaster, along with the astonish- 
ment of this sudden appearance of a friend, did oc- 
casion, was short; but in it three things befell: I 
avoided my opponent and parried with my lately 
recovered blade a very deadly thrust that the King 
aimed at my dear Gilbert, thinking, no doubt, that 
here was a new enemy; and thrust, almost in the 
same moment, my sword's hilt into the tenacious 
fold of Gilbert's cunning fingers; and, while Sir 
Thomas essayed to see what was befallen and would 
have brushed the dust from his eyes, one of those vile 
three against him did run him through the right 
shoulder; making, by good fortune, a wound so high 
placed as carried little danger; but painful enough, 
and for the moment a misfortune. 

By the time I had from the carnage gathered a 
sword for myself, Mr. Feckenham with his had put 
another of these men out of our reckoning; where- 
upon the three that were assailing Sir Thomas now 
joined with the rest in a movement upon my ancient 
tutor; and these, with him I had left but slightly 
wounded, to arm Gilbert, did make four against him, 
and one beneath his foot; when, Sir Thomas disabled 
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but for a moment in the corner, the King bravely 
covering my cousin and holding the enemy from 
taking Gilbert upon the right flank, and I coming to 
his aid, the matter looked not altogether so ill; I 
mean to me, that knew what the man was with a 
sword in his hand. But, for all his skill, 't was a hard 
thing hopping upon one foot to do well with a single 
blade against four; and I was glad when I had laid 
another with his fellows on those bloodslimed boards. 
But as he went down I heard feet again upon 
the stair; and Sir Thomas now coming to us, hold- 
ing his sword left-handed, as Ashcrofts for the most 
part have the knack, I turned to hold the door against 
further inroad; whither as I ran, the man that was 
struck down in Mr. Feckenham*s descent did writhe 
himself away fi:om the foot that was upon the skirt 
of his coat; and, coming to his feet, found his sword, 
and very cunningly slashed at the rope that was to 
his foe for a second leg. But Mary had perceived 
the intent; and, gliding forward, did, even as the 
cord parted, set her shoulder beneath her old friend's 
arm, and her own right arm, bare, lustrous, and 
strong, across his back. 

Without, in that short gallery, I saw no man; but, 
being assured that a foot I had heard, I would not now 
leave this our weakest point; yet was able to turn 
my eyes upon the last stage of the conflict. 

And it was a wonderful thing to see how Mr. 
Feckenham, leaning upon that fearless maid, did 
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hold two men in check and bring his fair crutch un- 
harmed through that mtl6e; and how she trusted 
his skill to shield her; while the King had, upon the 
right, his hands full with a red-bearded fellow of 
ferocity sufficient to make up for his unskilf ulness ; 
what time Sir Thomas upon the left did left-handedly 
engage the last of our four yet living enemies. And 
there was for a while much loud ringing of steel, and a 
pale flashing of sword-blades in the moonlight. And 
I saw once how Mr. Feckenham did parry three sev- 
eral thrusts at his own person, taking a fourth in his 
side while he stopped a cruel cut at Mary's golden 
head; but never flinched, so that I was amazed, being 
ignorant of that mail beneath his shirt. 

*' Gilbert,'* I cried to him, " I am about holding the 
door. For there be more upon the stair, I think. 
But I will come if you are hurt.'* 

*' Nay, lad," he answered, as if without looking he 
did see me; **we will account for these four. I do 
but learn their ignorance, the sooner to be done. 
They shall not endure three minutes by the clock.** 

And even as he spoke, poor Holmes*s long blade 
went through the heart of his opposite, and was out 
again to parry a thrust from the other so rapid as I 
believe scarce another man in England had stayed 
its passage to Mary*s bosom. 

Now, his victim's last cry had but just died upon 
the air that reeked of blood, when I heard again that 
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footfall; and peering through the doorway I saw the 
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smoky flare of a torch and the gleam of a white hand 
that held it to come toward us up the stair. And 
knowing (or thinking that I knew) who came, I stood 
aside against the wall, out of sight from the gallery. 
And before the torch was in the door Sir Thomas and 
the King had each, as with a single movement, slain his 
man, and Mr. Feckenham had the last upon his knees, 
crying very piteously for mercy; which Gilbert 
would have granted, but, 

**No," very sternly said the King, "he must com- 
pany with his fellows.'* 

So the man died; sweet Mary swooning before the 
blow fell; so that she supported our saviour, Mr. 
Feckenham, but long enough for its dealing. 

My uncle caught the pair when his daughter reeled 
backward; and the weight of them swinging him 
rotmd so as his back to be toward the door, and his 
Majesty going at once and very kindly to help him, 
they made a cluster not easily to be distinguished 
when, holding the torch above her, for the second 
time that night and the last in her life, my mother 
stepped within the door of what was once her with- 
drawing-room, but now a shambles unspeakable. 

By the light in her eye and the carriage of her 
mouth, while yet she saw me not at her elbow, I knew 
that she believed an end was come of the slaughter, 
but conceived herself to gaze upon a victorious rem- 
nant of those men, as foolish as wicked, that had been 
but now her tools. 
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**Now God be praised!** she murmured; "for the 
end is here and many instmments out of the way." 

**Ay, madam," said I; and laid hand upon her 
shoulder; "ay, madam, you should praise Him in- 
deed, for His end is arrived; but not according to 
your wicked purpose." 

And her body never winced with my touch, but she 
turned her eyes upon me and knew me ; and man has 
not fashioned the words to tell how awful the change 
that came upon her face. With a spasm very cruel 
to be seen upon the lips that did, I suppose, first wel- 
come my mortal body into this world, she asked me, 
with pointed finger, 

"Who, then, are these?" 

And I answered, "Charles Stuart, Thomas Ash- 
croft, and Gilbert Feckenham!" 

There went between her lips a sharp sound of hiss- 
ing; whereafter, for two years, she has not spoken 
with her son. 

By this Mary was set in a chair dragged from the 
heap before the door; Mr. Feckenham held himself 
erect with a hand upon its back ; and the eyes of the 
three men were turned upon us that stood by the 
door. 

Who is this?" said the King. 
The woman, sire," I replied, "that must bear the 
blame." 

"She should, then," said he, "if right be done, die 
with the rest." 
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But he spoke as one that doubts. 

And I set another chair upon its legs and made 
madam to sit upon it. 

**No, sire," I said, "she cannot die here and now.** 

"Wherefore, Mr. Ashcroft,** then asked his Ma- 
jesty, curiously glancing from madam's countenance 
to mine, "do you show her this deference?** 

"Because, your Majesty,'* I answered, being, I 
suppose, for all our fighting side by side, yet wroth 
with him, "because she is a woman; and for another 
reason.*' 

And here my uncle, that had so many years been 
no friend to me, did carry himself with a native hand- 
someness of good manners that went far to make me 
forget his unkind thought of me ; for, saying that he 
would guard the door since we knew not how many 
more of these rascals we were yet to deal with, he 
went out into the gallery, after casting in my direc- 
tion a look of very gentle pity for the case I was in. 
It is a gentleman that, for his deeds of arms and 
his headship of my people, I have ever honored; 
but since that day my regard has a name more 
tender. 

"And what, sir,** continued the King, "is your 
reason that she must not die? In treason the law 
does make small distinction of sex.** 

"My reason, sire," I answered, ***is twofold: first, 
for that the woman is my mother; second, that she 
hath this night laid upon her soul so heavy a load of 
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guilt that I will, if your Majesty will grant it, have 
her live till she repent.** 

** I owe you much, Mr. Ashcroft,** says his Majesty, 
very gently. ** Yet will I ask upon what ground you 
claim my clemency. Is it for the great fight you 
have this night made in my defence?** 

**That, sire,** I replied, **was a small thing and but 
our duty. I ask rather in the name of the forgive- 
ness we did extend to you in the act of drawing our 
swords.** 

And even in the red light of the torch I held, taken 
from madam*s hand, I saw his face flush to a deep 
crimson. 

** We are not wont,** he said, "to be addressed with 
this freedom.** 

** *T is pity,** I replied, *4f such occasion be fre- 
quent.*' 

Whereafter followed a silence that seemed like a 
sound; and I saw that Mary*s eyes were opened, aijd 
that she regarded me curiously; and Mr. Feckenham 
smiled very peacefully upon me; but upon my 
mother's face, for the pity and anger that filled my 
heart, I dared not look. 

The silence was broken by a voice beneath, crying 
upon my name. 

"Kit! Ho, Kit, sweet Kit!** it rang; "are you 
within?** 

And there is but one ever so named me ; so I went 
to the window that Southall had so comfortlessly 
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opened for me, and bade the good Bertrand to enter 
the house and mount the stair warily, to the end we 
might know was it safe to pass out by; and he an- 
swered that the great door was fast. 

So I told his Majesty here were friends, and I wotdd 
go first and see if we were indeed at an end of these 
murderers and traitors. And I begged him very 
civilly would he have an eye to madam my mother 
till my return, that she might do no ill to herself nor 
other; whereupon he regarded me with a very merry 
twinkle from his melancholy eye. 

**I will obey you, lad,*' he said. "You are too 
strong for me." 

So with the torch I went warily down; but found 
none till the door was unbarred; and in its porch 
were my dear father and M. de Luignon-G^roUes. I 
told them briefly what was to do, but said never a 
word of madam; bade my father stay beside their 
horses, and fetched Bertrand with me to the grisly 
chamber above. And, as we went with caution and 
eyes scouting upon every side, 

** Bertrand,** I said, **if there be more of them, I do 
pray you use your sword. For I am sick of blood 
and killing.*' 

When we stood by the wreck of the barricade and 
the broken door, Bertrand cast his quick eye about 
the room and saw its dead. 

**A11 these?*' said he, eyeing me curiously. "All 
these, and but four of you^" 
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"Yes/* I answered. **But at first we took them 
piecemeal, and we used firearms." 

And now Sir Thomas welcomed M. de Luignon- 
G^roUes and presented him to his Majesty; who 
spoke with him very graciously; and presently said, 
if the way were indeed clear, we were better out of 
that house; and a strange procession we made in 
leaving it. 

First went Sir Thomas and M. le Vicomte, with Mr. 
Feckenham, growling of his lost crutch, supported 
between them. Behind this vanguard with its ready 
swords and eyes alert came the King with poor Mary 
upon his arm; for she was yet sick and faint with 
those horrors she had seen. And I, with the woman 
that was my mother held fast by the wrist, was be- 
hind; and his Majesty at my request carried the 
torch, that I might have both my sword and my 
prisoner in readiness and safety of keeping. 

It seemed, indeed, as we stepped out into the sweet- 
ness of air and moonlight, that we had left none but 
the dead within; but something, I know not what, did 
move me to look back as I strode from the shadow of 
the porch; when in the dark lobby I perceived the 
gleam of eyes, that were like the eyes of a hunted and 
hopeless beast; so, while Sir Thomas did present my 
dear father to the King, and he, good gentleman, was 
evenly divided between his joy to see again Mr. Feck- 
enham and to hear from him that I was safe, and his 
loyal wish to reply fitly to the royal condescension, I 
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did my endeavor to stand so as he should not, in the 
distance' that I kept, perceive at present what pris- 
oner I held; and contrived to draw Bertrand to my 
side and to bid him have his eye upon the house for 
yet another traitor that was there ; for I had seen his 
eyes. 

" I must, if it may be done/' I said, **keep this lady 
from my father's sight." 

"Why so?" said he. "Who is she, and what has 
she done?" 

"She is, M. de Luignon-GdroUes," I said, "his wife 
and my mother. She hath failed in a purpose of 
wickedness beyond telling; there are this night some 
fifteen souls cut off in sin that will upon the Day of 
Judgment cry out on her name ; which now travel a 
road I will not have her tread till she hath of God 
craved pardon with humble heart. So I will pray 
you," I said, "to beg my fair cousin to come to me 
here, and thereafter yourself to watch the door of the 
house." 

And he looked a moment with awe upon madam's 
face, that was as a mask of death, and then went silent 
to do my errand. 

In a little while Mary came to me. 

"Will you do me a service, Mary?" said I. 
I owe you many, Christopher," she answered. 
I pray you, then," I continued, "to stand here 
by madam my mother, and to see she do not es- 
cape. You are stronger, I suppose, than she, and 
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may at worst raise an outcry. I would, if it may 
be done, keep secret from my father her part in these 
things." 

**I will stay, Chris,'* says Mary; and then she whis- 
pered low in my ear: *' but why, oh! why will you not 
look aside while she takes herself and the shame of it 
all far from you?" 

And I answered her that the woman could not es- 
cape from God, nor take away with her my shame; 
and that I believed he had now put her in my hand. 

*' I will hold her here, Chris," says Mary. 

So I left them, set upon a stone seat and hid from 
the rest by some small trees and bushes that grew 
rankly here in front of the house. 

But scarce was I one of the knot about the King, 
when his Majesty, coming to an end, I suppose, of his 
reason for keeping the accidents of this night hid 
from the world, asked us all did not our wisdoms 
approve this concealment. 

*' If it may be done," says Sir Thomas. ** But soon 
or late," he added, pointing to the house, **our work 
will speak." 

*' There is a way," said the King. "But the house 
is not mine, and " 

"Do with it what you will, sire," said my father. 
" It is mine, and for any right my wife hath in it, I will 
bear the loss. If she were here " 

But he ceased on the word, as if, almost, he felt the 
chill horror that ran through the hearts of his hearers; 
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for he alone of us all knew not what the woman had 
done. 

But the King spoke swiftly upon his last word. 

** I thank you, Mr. Ashcroft/* he said; then turning 
to me very quick he pointed to the house, and, " Bum 
it,'* he said. '* Put fire wherever fire will bite and let 
it bum to the ground with all it holds." 

And his Majesty thrust in my hand the torch, yet 
smouldering, that he had borne from the house ; and, 
running to do his bidding, I swung it round about in 
the air till it blazed once more. 

Thus for the last time I entered that house of deceit, 
decay, and death; but upon the threshold de Luig- 
non-G^roUes took me by the arm. 

'*What will you do?'* he asked. 

*' Bum the house," I cried, for I was glad. ** But I 
doubt, Bertrand," I added with a shudder, '* 't is too 
sodden with the blood to blaze quick and merrily." 

** Silly fejlow," he said, laughing and kindly, " 't is 
the mists of the river, the rain of heaven, and the 
mould of years that will defy your torch; but not a 
little blood." 

"You have not seen how it flows to-night," I an- 
swered. "And up there was no sward nor sand to 
swallow it, lad." And then I laughed to think how 
fondly I talked, and bade him stay where he was and 
keep an open eye for the rats that would nm forth, 
maybe, when the flames should be at home. 

And so in to my work; being indeed not a little 
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troubled for what he had said of the humidity that 
might defeat it. But, going first to the room that 
was beneath our chamber of battle, all fear was at 
once taken from me ; for I found that it had been half- 
filled with a great store of logs and fagots of brush- 
wood that was dry enough and soon ablaze. I stayed 
but to break a window for better draught, and 
mounted at once to the room of the dead. 

Two candles throbbed yet and flickered in their 
sockets; leaping now and again in brighter flame so 
brief as made the rapid shifting of the shadows seem 
long, reaching, praying, threatening arms of dead 
men. And while I stood, but little advanced upon 
that floor where the foot would slip at every second 
step with that kind of sliding you shall feel but with 
blood that lies upon wood, a half -burned log upon the 
hearth turned and rolled over from the dogs and a 
bright flame arose and showed me what we had done ; 
it was well done, but it was not good to see; so I kin- 
dled again the smoking stump of my torch at the fire, 
and put it to all things there that wotdd feed its 
flame. 

Lying in a comer of the hearth, where, I thanked 
Heaven, no trace of this slaughter had reached, I 
found Mary's dainty cloak, of silk and lace and sweet, 
innocent fripperies; which, in the heat of the flames 
below and about, in the smell of the blood and pow- 
der, and in all that desolation of wickedness and cruel 
death, did bring into my soul a sweet breath of purity, 
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innocence, and courage; and I thought of the bare 
neck and arms and the rent gown of her that for the 
spirit she had this night shown was mounted in my 
heart and mind to a place yet higher than of old. And 
I took the cloak and went out, leaving my mother's 
house to bum. 

**It begins to take hold,*' says Bertrand, upon the 
threshold. ** But if there be more of the rascal vermin, 
they have another outlet to their burrow," he added, 
"for none has come this way.** 

"Wait awhile,*' I answered. "It will be hotter 
soon.** 

And so to the stone bench by the bushes. WhcJre 
I saw that madam sat as when I left her, with wide 
eyes that looked, I suppose, upon the past; but surely 
upon naught material before her. 

Mary took a step to meet me. 
Christopher,** she said. 

Yes, cousin,*' said I, cool enough in word, but with 
a leap of the heart that was not a little discomposing. 

"I am sorry, Chris," says she, very gently; and 
her eyes shone upon me so as I cannot tell of the light 
that was in them. 

"For whom, cousin?" I asked, "or for what?" 

"For you, dear," said she; and then, when I did 
not answer, because I would not, maybe dared not, 
understand her meaning, "No, no," she went on, 
"for me — for myself, I would say." 

And I, trembling to feel she meant much though 
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she said so little, asked very foolishly what ailed 
her. 

"I am cold," says Mary, laughing a little, with a 
music very sad, I thought, in that sweet and silvery 
sound ; and she crossed her hands upon her neck and 
bosom as if to clothe herself from the chill damp that 
crept up from the river. 

** I have here your cloak,*' said I, and held it toward 
her. 

*' Put it around me," says she, letting fall her arms 
and turning edgewise toward me in a manner very 
meek and wholly past resisting. So I wrapped the 
cloak about her white shoulders; and her hair was 
still loose and now confined beneath the cloak. So she 
cries out: 

"Oh, my hair!" 

And I must needs lift its soft and heavy coils to let 
them fall without the cloak. 

Then, as she twisted all that bright gold, gleaming 
in the moonlight, into a mass to lie upon her head, 
she looked upon me very kindly, and, 

" *T is not the first time," she said, and let the lids 
fall over her eyes. 

*' Of what?" I asked; but I had an inkling. 

'*That you have covered me from the cold," she 
answered; and never raised her eyes. 

** You ever said you had forgot that night," I cried. 

'* Ay," says she, **but *t was false." 

** Why did you so lie to me? " I asked. 
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** Because I did not love you, Chris,** she answered; 
did not love you enough to speak truth. But 
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Well, well? ** I cried, lifted, it seemed, above earth. 
"But now ?** 

**But now,*' says Mary, with a sweet and soelmn 
manner of speech, '*if you will listen, you shall hear 
no falsehood." 

And between us none has since been. 

So we forgot the woman of stone upon the stony 
bench; we forgot fathers, friends, and King; till 
there came a cry from the doorway, and I saw a man 
run from the blazing house ; and Bertrand gave chase, 
following him well-nigh to the river's brink. And, 
being very swift of foot, in a little he had the fugitive 
by the collar; whereupon, as we gathered about them, 

**He must die with the rest,'* said the King; and 
he looked from one to another of us, but found none 
that, in this cooler air and the heat of battle extin- 
guished in us, was minded to play the executioner. 

"What?** says his Majesty, speaking with no little 
heat, "must I do it myself? Indeed, gentlemen, it is 
for the fellow*s good to part quick and cleanly. It 
will serve none here to drag these matters through the 
mire of gossip, and under the twisting rays of the law. 
Gad*s my life, do you not see that naught will so deter 
from such another plot what is elsewhere left of the 
crew as the vanishing forever, unheard and unseen, of 
all these we have fought?*' 
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But even this proving an appeal less moving than 
his intent, his Majesty continued: 

**Gentlejnen, you have before you not only a King 
that is unwilling to begin his reign with tales of 
bloody conspiracy, but also a man that hath done ill 
and is sorry ; and for other sakes than his own would 
not have the story of his error cried in the street/' 

Bertrand de Luignon-G^rolles was ever quick of 
perception ; and I make no doubt that he saw at once 
the drift of this last word of the King; so much, at 
least, as was needed I am sure he apprehended; for 
I saw his eye wander a little, before he spoke, toward 
the bushes that hid the two women from our eyes. 
And then, 

*' Your Majesty," he said, "cannot fail to see that 
his staunch friends have already their fill of blood. 
But I have had no share in this business, beyond an 
ardent wish to serve you, sire. If this gentleman,*' 
he said, indicating the poor, cowering remnant of that 
wicked gang, **will confer that benefit upon me to 
take umbrage at my words, I will tell him that I like 
not his face, nor his beard, nor his manners; and then 
I will do my endeavor to give him a cleaner death 
than he deserves." 

But the poor wretch was dazed and foolish. So the 
King approached him and said: 

'*Here is a gentleman that will fight with you. 
'T is a better end than rope or axe." Which he did 
understand, and his face lightened a little. 
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"Ay," says he, "I will fight." 

So we gathered round them, and a strange com- 
punction made me stand behind the knave, as if I 
were his second in the affair. And before they began 
this strange duel in the red light of the burning house, 
Bertrand had another word to say. 

**I will not do this thing, your Majesty," he said, 
without your word for three hours* fair start to my 
opponent, if he kill me." 

And the King smiled and gave his word. 

And so it fell that when M. de Luignon-G^rolles had 
run that poor fool very mercifully and cleanly through 
the heart, and stood over him, sorrowfully and rever- 
ently making the sign of the cross, and praying God 
rest that misguided soul, we had all our backs turned 
to the house and its flames now roaring high, to watch 
this ft,st bloodshed, as we thought, of a very sanguin- 
ary night; all watched, I mean, but one; one that 
had, I do most piously believe, upon God's earth that 
day the tenderest heart, and an eye that would never, 
if need were none, look upon blood and pain ; and thus 
it happened that my father alone had his face set 
toward his blazing house; the house that he had last 
entered to his undoing. 

Now, as Bertrand wiped his sword, and hoped he 
had done well and rightly; and when Mr. Feckenham, 
leaning upon Sir Thomas's shoulder, had begun to tell 
the youth that he had showed mercy and charity, there 
came a sound like the cry of a ravening beast, followed 
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by a scream nigh feminine from my father, with the 
hiss of a sword's swift parting from its sheath ; and by 
that I was turned about and saw it all. 

Southall the fanatic, that since I flung him from the 
window I had wholly forgot, had not died of his fall; 
but, reviving after a time, was crept snakelike towards 
us. My dear father must have noted this crawling ap- 
proach, at first, it is like enough, with little interest; 
but, on Southall rising to his feet, at once perceived 
the danger to his Majesty, who stood nearest to my 
father, and, alone of us all, carried his hat upon his 
head. 

None that turned upon those two cries had time nor 
place to stay that furious charge; in a moment brief 
as hope in hell and long as its despair, that fiendish 
face, that hoary, blood-clotted beard, that upraised 
shining dagger bore down upon the sovereign we must, 
it seemed, this time fail in shielding. Lionel Ashcroft 
alone was in time, his sword straight-held and firm; 
and the madman spitted himself upon my father's 
blade. But such was the force of his attack that his 
body slid right up to the hilt of the sword that slew 
him, and his dagger fell upon the frail breast of the 
man that was my earliest comrade. It pierced him, 
as did afterward appear, very near the heart, and 
they fell together. Sir Thomas tore the dying car- 
rion from his brother's body, and hacked it to a 
quicker end. 

My sweet father sobbed twice, and sighed a little. 
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" God grant, Mr. Ashcrof t,*' said his Majesty, mighty 
pale, **you are not hurt.** 

** A little," said Lionel, catching his breath. Then, 
after a while, ** Enough, I think, your Majesty.** 

I had now my father in my arms, and Gilbert sat 
beside him, searching for the wotmd. 

"I cannot see," says Mr. Feckenham; **get out of 
the light." And the King moved aside, so that the 
red glare fell upon the delicate, aquiline face and the 
bloody shirt. 

** *T is but just," says the dying man, with a smile 
very drawn, **that my house, that has never served 
me, should be in its end a candle to find the cause of 
mine.** And with that he turned to Mr. Feckenham. 
** Do not search, friend,** he said; ** for our wounds are 
all mortal. Why probe them, dear Gilbert? I have 
taken many, but never one that missed the heart." 

And Sir Thomas came and took his hand, and the 
wounded gentleman looked in his face; and, aftej a 
little, 

** Nay, that is false,** he said, ** f or ours is healed, is it 
not, Thomas?** 

And Sir Thomas had no word, but only a great sob 
for answer. 

And Mary came; and I cared not if her prisoner 
stayed or fled, but was glad she came not our 
way. 

My father saw the maid and beckoned. And she 
came and sat upon the grass, and took him from my 
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arms, making him lean upon h^er bosom, and wiped the 
blood from his lips with her handkerchief. 

**You are Thomas's daughter, are you not?" said 
he. 

**Yes, sir," says Mary. 

** I wish you were not unkind to my lad," he went 
on. 

I am not, sir," she answered. 
Will you wed him?" said he. 
If you please, uncle," she replied, and kissed him 
upon the forehead. 

** Thank God!" he said; and closed his eyes. But 
how he knew my love I do not know. 

Now his Majesty the King had watched these 
things; and his dark face was pale and full of grief for 
the man that had given him his life. 

** Sir," said he, bending over the dying man, " I beg 
you will be of good cheer. Do not die without a good 
fight for it. You have saved my Ufe." 

My father opened his eyes and looked with a gaze 
very clear and joyful in the King's face. 

*'Have I so, sire?" he said. **Then can I very 
happily sing a nunc dimittis. For the last moment is 
better than all the rest." 

And the eyes closed again for a while, and the 
breath came short and thin. Then, on a sudden, h<*, 
raised himself a little, the blue eyes opened wide, and 
he looked round till he found the face of his son that 
held his hand throughout. 
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"Ashcroft, Chris," he said, ** Ashcroft, after all! I 
have lived a woman, but I die a man. God save the 
King!" 

And so closed his eyes for the last time. 

For all my tears, I think I was little less happy 
than he. 



CHAPTER XX 

WE found by the water's edge the great four-oared 
wherry the conspirators had used; we laid 
therein the body of my father; and the King, looking 
down upon the white face that smiled as in happy 
sleep, took his cloak from his shoulders, stepped deli- 
cately into the barge (as if a lurch might break the 
sweetness of that dream), and covered the frail form 
from sight. 

And then from the stone bench by the house I 
fetched madam, leading her by the hand; and when 
I had her into the wherry she sat upon the stem seat 
of it as she had sat by the burning house. 

We cast the bodies of Southall and that other that 
M. de Luignon-G^roUes did save from the gallows into 
the pyre of their fellows; we caught our horses, trem- 
bling and huddled together by the stream, in terror of 
the flames; and Sir Thomas and Mr. Feckenham 
mounted each his own, while Mistress Mary made a 
wondrous firm and seemly seat sidewise upon my 
saddle. 

But before we parted comes a hail from the river, 
and we saw a small skiff that took ground a little up- 
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stream of where our wherry lay. A man leaps ashore 
that the King, it seemed, knew afar; for his Majesty 
stepped swiftly to meet this newcomer, and spoke 
with him so as all might hear. 

**What brings you, my lord?" said the King. 

"The fire, your Majesty, and — and the fear," said a 
voice I knew for my Lord Rochester's, **that you were 
abroad." 

**Is then my absence from the palace known?" 
asked his Majesty. 

"No, sire," replied my lord, "but I doubted, and all 
wonder, as they watch the glow, that the King is not 
to be seen." 

"Go back, my lord, to your boat," says the King; 
"await me there, and we will together return to our 
anxious friends. We came," he continued, "to see 
this burning house. I have moreover some private 
matter for your ear." 

So my Lord Rochester went back to his skiff, while 
his Majesty came again among us. He went to the 
near side of Mary's horse. 

"Mistress Ashcroft," he said in a voice very gentle, 
"once more I ask your pardon for my thought, and 
thank you for your deeds." 

"I do freely forgive you, sire," said Mary, with a 
very sweet gravity. " But I have done naught to earn 
your thanks." 

"Indeed, you did most of all, mistress," answered 
the King; "for you turned my enemies of a moment 
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into friends for a lifetime ; and together, my friends,** 
he said, taking us all in with a glance very regal, '* you 
have given me the life to hold the friendship. Sir 
Thomas," he continued, and stretched his hand up to 
my uncle, **I thank you and ask your pardon. Mr. 
Feckenham," he said, giving him also his hand to 
grasp, **if you will give me a little of the friendship 
that all these enjoy at your hand, I shall be yet deeper 
in your debt.*' And to me: **Mr. Ashcroft, I thank 
you, and of you also would have forgiveness.** And, 
as I grasped his hand, he added, looking aside at Sir 
Thomas, **I trust your uncle will carry out his 
brother's wish.** 

And Sir Thomas glanced down at the shrouded 
figure in the boat, and could not speak, but nodded 
his assent. 

And then the King drew from his pocket and put 
into my hand the Ashcroft Cross of Rubies. 

"Here, sir," he said, "is the jewel that you gave 
in my care that first time you played guardian 
angel to poor Charles Stuart." 

And I gave it to my uncle ; who did pray, in a voice 
broken with warring emotions, his Majesty *s attention. 

Now, when the King was come to his side. Sir 
Thomas pressed with his finger upon one of those 
gems ; and the silver back of the cross flew open, and 
he fetched from that narrow cell a tiny strip of parch- 
ment that, as he drew upon it, was unrolled from a 
spindle set within ; which he gave to the King. 
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"Read, sire,*' he said. 

Which his Majesty did, stepping aside that the 
bright red light of my mother's burning house might 
fall upon the minute characters of that scroll; and 
when he had read once silently he said, with a tremor 
in his voice : 

** Gentlemen, and you, Mistress Mary Ashcroft, this 
is a message from the grave. Nay, nay,'* says he, 
correcting his word, ** I would say, a message from the 
other world. If you will give ear, you shall share it 
with me." 

And this is what he read aloud to us: 
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To my well-beloved son Charles : or to what other soever, being 

of my blood, shall next after me wear the Crown of England : 

these : — 

"As my father to me, so I to you by these means do 

commend the most loyal and godly family of Ashcroft; 

that hath in three himdred years brought forth none but 

honest men, chaste women, and faithful subjects and lovers 

of the Kings our ancestors. He that bears the Silver and 

Ruby Cross that holds these words is chief among them, 

and will tell you the tale of the love and service that bind 

his race with ours. Use their men and honor their women 

even as I your father and King. 

"Charles R." 

Whereafter there fell a silence broken but by the 
lapping of the water upon the bank. At last my uncle 
spoke. 

**It hath been a custom, your Majesty," he said, 
speaking low, as in presence of one dead that was 
greater than his brother, ** since the time of the third 
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Edward, for each sovereign so to recommend my 
people to the next." 

The King, when he had spoken further very kindly 
and gravely with my uncle, bade us farewell, and made 
for my Lord Rochester's skiff. But bethought him- 
self on a sudden and returned for yet another word. 

**Mr. Ashcroft,*' says he, drawing me apart, and 
pointing to my mother where she sat immovable in the 
boat, ** you well know, I believe, what the woman has 
deserved. I give her to you; to be, while she lives, 
your prisoner. I hold you bound to keep her in your 
house, and, if she escape, to advise me of the evasion.* * 

So now I knew him for a prince, whatever his weak- 
ness as a man; and, in sheer and heartfelt thanks- 
giving for his perception of my heart's desire, I knelt 
and kissed the hand of the man I had been not once 
only that night minded to kill. 

And, as he went again to join the Earl of Rochester, 
he said to me softly over his shoulder, ** If your mother 
repent, I will, for your sake, stark Christopher, forgive 
her." 

His Majesty gone, those in the saddle soon took the 
road; and 't was a pretty sight to see the two riderless 
nags first shake their manes in doubt, then rub nose to 
neck in turn, then whinny sadly with necks craned 
riverward, and in the end take madly to their heels in 
chase of their mounted fellows, lest the way to stable 
and fodder be lost. 

Bertrand and I, alone with my dead father and my 
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mother that slew him, now thrust the heavy boat from 
the shore; but had scarce our oars in the rowlocks 
when Mr. Feckenham returned; and he cried to us 
over the widening space of water that we should keep 
open eye for Bob Sanders, that had, he hoped, a letter 
from him bidding bring his wherry up thus far to our 
aid. And so off again in a whirlwind of hoof-beats 
across the grass. 

And glad was I, in my weariness, and in my igno- 
rance of that great river and of the waterman's art, of 
this forethought in my friend. 

The run of the stream being with us, and no urgency 
of haste upon us, Bertrand and I dipped oars at our 
will, which was leisurely enough. 

"For Bob Sanders,*' said I, ** comes ever nearer 
whether we haste or linger." 

But we were passing under Petersham Hill before 
the good fellow hailed us ; and M. de Luignon- 
G^roUes for his delicate hands blistered, and I for the 
pain in my left shoulder, where I suppose Southall's 
dagger had touched me before he fell from the window, 
were glad he had with him his wife's brother from 
Chiswick. They flung us a rope, and towed us be- 
hind them gently down toward Westminster. 

A little before the rising of the sun we passed by 
Mortlake. And in that gray, awful, and expectant 
light the woman that sat in the stern leaned forward 
and lifted the King's mantle from the face of the dead, 
and looked upon her work; and none forbade her. 
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And she saw and then first knew the pale fniit of her 
life's hate and scheming. Yet never a word fell from 
her lips; but there ran, I thought, a kind of thrill 
through her rigid frame. And the sun rose and she 
covered the face. 

We took ground at Chelsea; in which quiet village 
Mr. Feckenham, still in the saddle, awaited us with a 
coach and a led horse. De Luignon-G^roUes rode be- 
side him from the village, the coach following with 
mother and son, and all that was left of him that made 
them such. 

But in Chelsea by the river there was joy; for Bob 
and Bob*s wife's brother were counting gold pieces, 
and happy in possession of a stout four-thwarted 
wherry that no man would ever claim. 

Since that last word was writ is many months. 
Since Bob had his four-oared wherry is well-nigh two 
years. 

And the world never knew the plot my mother 
made; the plot my father, my friends, my tmcle, and 
my cousin brought to failure; though the world has 
made a mighty to-do over what I think was but its 
dregs; I mean, Venner's affair, that was, but seven 
months later, revealed and punished. 

And all is well with us. My uncle and I are friends ; 
better, I believe, were hard finding. 

Mary and I have our great happiness that caimot 
be* spoken of but to the ear of love. 
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" Why, marriage, Christopher,'* she said to me of 
late, when I would unkindly press her to define that 
kindly state: "marriage is an opening of door and 
windows to discover the greater privacy." 

Which secret saying I do of purpose record. For 
every word hereinbefore set down is writ to the end 
that my mother, that has lived so unhappy and has 
done so ill, may read; and, reading, may know the 
mind of him in whose custody these two years she 
lives; and perceiving, as I pray God she yet may, by 
this reading, the heart and intent of her son, that she 
may know he has in his happiness but one flaw; I 
mean, her stubbornness of soul; in his heart, since 
the day that she did strike him with her riding- whip, 
one desire; I mean, her love; and in his mind and 
will one purpose ; I mean, her full and hearty repent- 
ance, not for that alone that she has done, but chief est 
and before all for the being what she hath been, and 
what she is. 

Since my narrative came to a natural close of its 
stirring events with the bringing by water of my dear 
father's sweet clay again to London, I have laid the 
pen for many months aside; watching, wondering, 
waiting; watching that unchanging marble of her 
face; wondering that heart of woman, fashioned by 
the Maker and Source of goodness for tenderest things 
and offices most holy, should sometimes prove more 
hard than the nether millstone; and I have waited 
because I have believed that some change is at work; 
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whereof the nature indeed is hid from me ; but any 
change, I have thought, is like to be for good. 

And in the months that I have deferred the laying 
before her this book or record that I have written for 
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her eye alone, I have seen a son of mine fetch happy \ 
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life from a most tender mother's breast ; and in the joy 
and strange comfort of that sight, as holy as common, ) 
I have thought that there lives yet, maybe, in the heart * '. 
of Lydia Ashcroft a well of tenderness for the man • 
that she bore into the world. 1 
And my hope is great that, when to-night she shall •■ 
find in her chamber this long, plain, and undecorated I 
tale of my life and of her part in it, that secret and for- 
gotten spring of nature will moisten once again the *J 
hardened soil trod down about its mouth. 

■ 

If she read, she will get knowledge of the man 
that has these ten years coveted her love. If she love 
a little, the first step in the road of repentance is taken. 
Whereafter I will trust in God and in her great spirit 
for the travelling it throughout. 

For she is one that ever goes face foremost to 
whatever goal, and will, once afoot, walk from hell's 
brink to hefaven in less time than many use in sliding 
gently backward from earth to hell. 

Will she read? 

I will pray once more that she may, and then take \ 

my book to her chamber. 

THE END 
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